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FACTS 

The ten tor version of the Vickers Hovercraft is under 
construction This, the smallest version, will be capable of 
modification to suit the operating requirements of the 
purchasers. {t will have the following characteristics: 
Speed 60 knot 

Pay-load 27 pe ple ov 4,420 Ib. of fr 


Range 100 


ers Hover 


FORECASTS 

ECONOMY 

Apart from its great saving on jetties, airstrips, pilots and 
ground crew, operators will find the Vickers Hovercraft 
considerably more economical than flying. 


USERS 

The first operators will be firms using the Vickers 
Hovercraft to establish fast communication services. Oil 
companies—particularly those engaged in off-shore drilling 
—will find the Vickers Hovercraft invaluable for trans- 
porting men and stores hetween bases and rigs. 


LOCATIONS 

Effective over ice as well as water and being unaffected by 
marsh or sandbanks, the Vickers Hovercraft will be equally 
at home among lakes, fiords, rivers and estuaries. 
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INTERN ATION AL Holland: The Dutch have the agreeable task of deciding what 


to do with an important natural gas find (p. 42). 


Events in Ease have Genitasted thet weal: andet as as thet Spain: the Franco regime has just shown itself slightly more 
nettle is being grasped, others, big and small, are sprouting. tolerant of criticism than usual (p. 23). 
The communist block: the abolition of the Moscow censorship 

ASIA’S PROBLEMS (p. 18) coincides with renewed quarrels between Church and 
State in Poland (p. 23). Mr Khrushchev, back from the country, 

has met the prime ministers of the Warsaw Pact ; something may 
power swallowing up not only Laos but south Vietnam too be cooking, in Berlin or elsewhere (p. 18). 
(p. 9). President Kennedy must also fear that unless he brings : 
the crisis to a satisfactory conclusion, his entire programme, AFRICA’S PROBLEMS 
both foreign and domestic, will be jeopardised (p. 32). Much depends on two monarchs—the elderly Emperor of 
His meeting with Mr Macmillan at Key West has provided an Ethiopia (P. 40) and the eee King « Mececce ©. a te ge 
occasion for demonstrating that the Anglo-American “ special difficulties facing each are different in detail, but doth have to 


relationship ” has not after all withered away (p. 16). ae tradition with progress. So do the Ugandan people 
p- ; 
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Indochina: The West is faced with the possibility of communist 


Borneo: Union of some kind is the only responsible objective 


that can be proposed by Britain to Sarawak, North Borneo, and AMERICA’S PROBLEMS 
Brunei p. 15); Brunei’s “ glittering isolation” (p. 43). These are mostly presidential: 


Burma: It is still proving difficult to get rid of the Chinese © The conservative coalition of Republicans and southern 

Nationalist soldiers who have taken refuge in Burma (p, 23). Democrats in the House of Representatives has administered his 
first defeat to President Kennedy over minimum wages, one of 
his favourite projects; on depressed areas Congress may be 

8 ' 

EURCPE’S PROBLEMS sequal delle ta sade 

Aid: This week’s meeting of the Development Assistance Group ® President Kennedy blames President Eisenhower's misleading 

has laid bare two questions—what is aid, and who is to pay for arithmetic for the coming budget deficit (p. 34). 

it (pi 17). ® Its long-term trade plans are still unknown, but so far the 

Beigium: the old problem of finding a government coalition is Administration hes behaved wih refreshing good sense (p. 9)- 

the unexciting conclusion of all the recent excitement (p. 39). Temane RES Ys Sanaa ceneiees Sat ee ee 

7 choose the successor to Mr Lyndon Johnson (p. 35). 

® America has conscientiously, exhaustively and expensively put 

its past into museums, often in the open air (p. 34). 
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i oO M Ee Prices 


Petrol prices at the pump in Britain are not exceptionally high, 
HELPING THE NEEDY but there is less competition than in some countries in western 
Short-period sickness payments should be made the employers’ Europe. Competition is confined to signing up filling stations, 
responsibility—leaving the national insurance fund more scope to where oil companies may have to pay through the nose (p. 47). 
help those in long-term trouble (p. 11). 


The Six and the Seven: some modification, favourable to Britain, 
in the French view is now conceivable (p. 17). 


OOF AR 6 2 PNR LE OM SSI. Fe OATS ROSS OT? 


Cement manufacturers claimed their agreement kept prices down 
More employees have been contracted out of the Government's and won their case before the Restrictive Practices Court. Trans- 


graduated pension scheme than expected. Existing pensioners get former and bottle manufacturers took the opposite line and lost 
their very stale Easter egg on Monday (p. $7). (p. $3). 

PCLITICAL RINGSIDE GETTING NOWHERE FAST 

® Points win: Bashing the extremists helped the Gaitskellites to Balance of payments : The Treasury has unveiled bad news of 
their success at Small Heath (p. 16). bigger and “improved” deficits (p. 51). 

® On the ropes : The Government’s legislative programme is in The budget: Can the Chancellor risk an inflationary budget ? 
trouble (p.16). (p. 51). 
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® Seconds out : The Tories expect a come-back in the county ra , fin 
: : hipping : It’s not full ste: oastal sh ; h ' 
council elections, starting with Lancashire (p. 18). s Re ee ee PNG wees eneee (p. a 


Still less research in marine engineering (p. $9). 
© Sparring partners : A livelier work-out for ministers is promised 


by the Tory conference at Brighton (p. 18). GROWTHMANSHIP 


Probes The right economic seed is being scattered from on high—but 
Keeping a watchful eye on security risks (p. 17) and on those in will it fall on stony political soil ? (p. 13). 


holy orders (p. 21). ; Home Report (pages 24-25.) 

The Burnham authorities need to take a close look at the teachers’ The second agricultural revolution is visible in East Anglia; com- 

pay claims (p. 22). mercial libraries in the toils; parking meters occupy more territory. 
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One of the world’s oreal names Budd helps put the atom to work— 
peacefully—-in many ways, in many 
: ; : : countries. Budd-supplied radioisotopes, 
in the application of << such as cobalt 60, help fight cancer in 
nations around the world. Budd-designed radiation equip- 
ment broadens knowledge of radiation effects on a variety 
of materials, ranging from chemical compounds to plant life, 
in government and industrial research projects. Budd’s 
engineering and product development in the nuclear field 
keeps pace with Budd’s constant advances in engineering 
... metallurgy ... tooling... welding ... research ... testing 
... production and development for international industry. 
And that is why Budd is one of the 250 largest industrial 
concerns in the world today. Write for our Annual Report. 
The Budd Company, Philadelphia 32, Pa., U.S.A. 


nuclear energy to peaceful uses 
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In England 

as well as in 

the U.S.A... 

ry 

papermakers use 
and like 


RIEGEL 


Asp—sign 
of Tufnol 


Those people born under — 

the sign of the Asp swiftly 

slide into key positions as chief pur- 
chasing officers, chief designers, 


chief engineers and chief dfaughtsmen. ALBACEL 


Asp men are perfectionists who are always mum Bleached Softwood 
trying to get their coils round a material that 


; } 
combines the properties of many materials—a material that is +} ASTRACEL 
light yet strong and hardwearing, resistant to corrosion and a mp Bleached Hardwood 
good electrical insulator. They also expect this ideal material to th tf ; ; 
resist deterioration in storage, to machine easily with ordinary er uphout the Hee woad, pepecup tor a 
tools and to be available in sheets, tubes, rods, angles and Ke Riegel Fvles .. ;ppaer-gande: pulps i 
channels. Many Asp men have struck inthe right direction by dis- : Fravigertve on re of Teer | 

if > qudiities . |. brightness, ¢leanliness, sttength, 

covering this remarkable material—“ASP" brand Tufnol. They forpability and proper heeti g chatatt ‘et 
have also discovered that Tufnol is available in eleven other = | rf 3x ij T rei t 
brands, each with pre-determined properties. : 

Ali brands of Tufnol are laminated plastics; each formulated 
to satisfy specific requirements. If your birthday falls between 
January 1st and December 31st, this could be your lucky week— 
the week you discovered Tufnol. 

‘Phone or write to your local Tufnol Branch Office and we pre- 
dict you'll thank your lucky stars. 


TUFN RIEGEL FOLDCOTE 


(REGD. TRADE MARK) 


: 
: 


TUFNOL LIMITED - PERRY BARR - BIRMINGHAM 228 | 
P4 | 
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Williams & Williams rustproofed ide, | 
steel windows welcome the traveller pci QRMUMNE wincows wits 


windows with 
Plygiass fnfillings 


. were used through- 
& Williams steel windows provide just the kind of welcome today’s SKY w Pt ; out Europe's largest 


Wiliams & Williams 


Light, ventilation and a colourful, friendly atmosphere—Williams 


travellers like to find. Lastingly rustproofed, easily cleaned, they air hotel — Skyway — 
can be supplied in a wide range of standard sizes, or specially de- Ba opened rocenty at 
signed by an experienced team to suit your particular needs. 


= 


. op as SE STE fina NC RMR ea 
forward looking building products . 
3 
Willams & Williams make RELIANCE steel! windows of every description. ALOMEGA and other aluminium windows, ROFTEN movable stee! partitioning, ALUMINEX patend 
glazing, WALLSPAN curtain wailing and many other products, all of which can be seen at our permanent exhibition at 36 High Holborn, W.C.1. 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS, RELIANCE WORKS. CHESTER: WILLIAMS HOUSE, 37-39 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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The man who bends rivers 


Joe, taking time off in the boom town of Cooma, is just one of 
the thousands working on the great Snowy Mountains hydro- 
electric scheme in south-eastern Australia. He and his fellow- 
workers have already dammed the eastward-flowing Snowy 
River, the Eucumbene and other rivers, harnessed them for 
power and turned them back westward through a system of 
long tunneis deep in the mountains, to carry precious water 
to the desert interior. 

After ten years’ heavy work the Snowy Mountains scheme, due 


to be completed in 1975, already provides one sixth of the ulti- 
mate 1,800,000 acre, feet of irrigation water a year-and more than 
10°, of its ultimate generating capacity of 3 million kilowatts. 
Atlas Copco rock drills, fitted with Sandvik Coromant driil 
steels and driven by Atlas Copco compressors, are being 
used for much of the work on these tunnels, dams and under- 
ground power stations. And this is only one of the major 
engineering projects in which Atlas Copco and Sandvik 
Coromant equipment has played a part. 


Sttlas Copco puts compressed air to work for the world 


SALES AND SERVICE IN 


OVER ONE HUNDRED COUNTRIES 
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The Hazards 
Before Seato 


OWER,” wrote Mao Tse-tung, “grows out of the barrel of a gun.” 

The truth of this proposition is now being demonstrated, for the 

nth time, in Laos and south Vietnam. President Kennedy and Mr 
Macmillan, meeting at Key West on Sunday, faced the question whether the 
advance of communist power could be contained by any other method than the 
barrels of other guns, To judge from their blunt statement after the meeting— 
that the situation in Laos could not be allowed to get any worse—they agreed that 
a manifest determination to use force was needed if the communists were to 
be persuaded to negotiate. Whether, and how, this determination is to be 
translated into action is the heavy problem that has since confronted the foreign 
ministers of Seato (the south-east Asia treaty organisation) in Bangkok. 

The Americans, who have inherited what were once French responsibilities 
in that part of Asia, talk of “crumbling situations” where the French said 
pourrissement—a mouldering or rotting of positions once thought to be strong. 
Nearly seven years have passed since the Geneva agreements of 1954 brought 
peace of a kind to Indochina: and now, all impartial reports confirm that the 
rotting or crumbling has bitten as deeply into the structure of American- 
supported regimes, in Laos and south Vietnam, as it did into the regimes 
French protection at certain stages of the Indochina war. “This is a time, not 
for inquests but for a long look at the situation as it now is, and at what, if 
anything, can be done to remedy it. 

The hour does seem desperately late. In Laos, the neutralist troops of 
Captain Kong Le, now working closely with the communist Pathet Lao and 
amply supplied by the Russians and Vietnamese communists across short com- 
munications from north Vietnam, control the approaches to the two capitals 
of the Laotian kingdom, Luang Prabang and Vientiane. The loyal forces at the 
disposal of General Phoumi Nosavan, the “ strong man” of the right-wing 
government in Vientiane, are being supplied by the United States on a com- 
petitive basis; they seem, however, to have lost whatever will to fight they 
may have had when they forced Prince Souvanna Phouma’s leftist administra- 
tion out of Vientiane last December. In south Vietnam, the situation is hardly 
less disturbing. Indeed, if it is remembered that Laos is strategically important, 
not in itself but as the likeliest key to south Vietnam and other south-east Asian 
rice bowls, the situation there looks even more alarming than in Laos. 

During the past two years the communists have built up their strength in 
south Vietnam by means of an intensive campaign of threat and blandishment, 
murder and ambush, brainwashing and gangster-style “ protection ” against the 
agents of the south Vietnamese government. By such methods, relentlessly 
and intelligently applied, a hard core of some 6,000 to 10,000 Vietnamese 
communists have gained at least partial control over large areas of south 
Vietnam. President Ngo Dinh Diem’s regime, though it has copied some _ 


its training has been basically designed against 
invasion from communist north Vietnam. It has been as powerless to prevent 
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the spread of a com- 
munist hold on the 
countryside as the 
French Union army 
once was; indeed it 
has, so far, shown itself 
less successful in this 
respect than the once 
legendary Eurasian 
officer, Colonel Leroy, 
proved to be in the 
threatened paddyfields 
‘of the Mekong river 
delta. The frustratior, 
caused by this failure 
was the root cause of 
the abortive army coup 
d'état against the Diem 
regime last November. 

These two situations 
arise out of common 
causes and neither can 
be dealt with in isola- 
tion. The principal 
common cause is the persistent activity of the Vietnamese 
communists, who, ever since Ho Chi Minh founded the Com- 
munist Party of Indochina, on behalf of the Comintern, in 
1930, have worked towards the establishment of communist 
regimes throughout the former French empire in the Far East 
—that is, in Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. Neither Moscow 
nor Peking, of course, would be averse from such an end ; but 
it is important to remember that Ho Chi Minh and his 
supporters have strong reasons of their own—rooted in 
history, sentiment and ambition—for pursuing their original 
aims, regardless of strategic or tactical considerations in the 
major communist capitals. 


dow 


~ MALAYA __ 


The history of the Vietnamese people for two thousand years 
has been one of expansion southward and of continuing 
attempts to escape Chinese domination. As a national leader, 
as well as a communist one, Ho is well aware that he cannot 
hope to be a symbol of unity or independence so long as his 
half of divided Vietnam appears to be no more than a satellite 
of communist China. National sentiment, and a preference 
for the friend who is more distant, have always inclined him 
to lean more heavily on Moscow than on Peking (though 
China's economic aid to north Vietnam is nearly as great as 
Russia’s). True, there is a “ Chinese” wing in the Lao 
Dong (communist) party in north Vietnam, but the party 
“congress in Hanoi last September clearly sided with Moscow 
in the Sino-Soviet ideological dispute about the inevitability 
of war. 


LONE then, north Vietnam is small and weak, a relatively 
A insignificant appendage to the Sino-Soviet empire. 
Reunited with the south, under communist leadership, Vietnam 
would gain some freedom of manceuvre, and might even have 
satellites of its own : Laos and Cambodia. An additional spur 
to independent action arises from the frustration caused by 
the Geneva agreements, which deprived Ho Chi Minh of half 
the spoils of his military victory over the French. 
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What is to be done ? Grave though the situation now is in 
south Vietnam, it will not necessarily become desperate unless 
the communists gain permanent control of the narrow southern 


, strip of Laos, from which they could infiltrate an army into 


south Vietnam, eventually mounting a general offensive 
Their ability to do this cannot, unfortunately, be doubted. 
The former French commander-in-chief in Indochina, General 
Navarre, had supposed that the communists would not be 
able to deploy more than two divisions and 20,000 coolies in 
the Dien Bien Phu region ; instead, the communists used 
80,000 coolies and more than four divisions, and kept them 
supplied for months. The first strategic purpose of western 
military and diplomatic action will therefore be to prevent the 
communists from é¢stablishing such a base. 

The prospects for military intervention under Seato have 
never looked encouraging, though it may not be possible to 
avoid it if Laos is not to fall under communist control before 
the powers gather at the conference table. It would be easier 
to send troops in than to get them out again. Jungle warfare 
gives the advantage to the attackers. The experience of 
Malaya, Indochina itself, Burma and the Philippines shows 
that the defenders have a chance of success only when they 
heavily outnumber the attackers ; even then, it may take them 
years, as it did in Malaya, to gain the upper hand. A few 
thousand Commonwealth troops from Malaya and US marines 
would be available at short notice—though the Malayan 
government on Monday banned the use of its territory as a 
base for Seato operations. If these were used, they could 
doubtless save Luang Prabang and Vientiane in the short term; 
they could not hope, in the longer term, to regain what has 
been lost, unless they were reinforced on a Korean scale, The 
Vietnamese communists could respond by sending many times 
the number of “volunteers.” If things went that far, the 
Chinese themselves could join in, 

To paraphrase Lord Home’s speech to the Seato council on 
Monday, nobody on the western side wants to go that far, 
though to shirk the issue if no other way seems possible would 


The Manila Treaty 


Each Party recognises that aggression by means of | 

| armed attack in the treaty area against any of the Parties | 

or against any State or territory which the Parties by | 

| unanimous agreement may hereafter designate, would | 

endanger its own peace and safety, and agrees that it | 

will in that event act to meet the common danger in | 

accordance with its constitutional processes.—South-east | 
Asia Collective Defence Treaty, Article IV, 1. 

If, in the opinion of any of the Parties, the 
inviolability or the integrity ‘of the territory or the 
sovereignty or political independence of any Party in 
the treaty area or of any other State or territory to 
which the provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article shall 
from time to time apply is threatened in any way other 
than by armed attack or is affected or threatened by any 
fact or situation which might endanger the peace of the 
area, the Parties shall consult immediately in order to 
agree on the measures which should be taken for the 
common defence.—Article IV, 2. 
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be to make nonserise of western alliances. The Siamese, in 
particular, feel very strongly on this issue. As founder members 
of Seato, without anti-colonial complexes, they have always 
taken their obligations seriously and indeed with uncomplicated 
literalness. After years of standing up and being counted on! 
the western side, they are understandably puzzled at any 
suggestion that Seato might not, after all, be used for the 
job it was intended for. Siam’s own security is closely bound’ 
up with the fate of Laos, with which ix has strong ties of race, 
culture, language and a history that has included intermittent 
Siamese military incursions across the Mekong. The Siamese 
prime minister, Marshal Sarit, and his foreign minister, Mr 
Thanat Khoman, are determined not to have a communist 
neighbour on their doorstep (indeed, even the neutralist Prince 
Sihanouk of Cambodia has said he would not like his country 
to have one). Marshal Sarit sent military aid to his nephew, 
General Phoumi Nosavan of Laos, at the turn of the year, and 
the possibility that—irrespective of Seato action—the Siamese 
would try to occupy southern Laos if the communists con- 
quered the north cannot be ruled out. 


I f may turn out that the legacy of errors from the past is 

too heavy to be undone, and that it is too late to save Indo- 
china. But one of the initiatives undertaken by the Kennedy 
Administration may prod the Russians towards negotiation 
and compromise. By linking Laos with other international 
issues, such as disarmament and a nuclear test ban, President 
Kennedy and Mr Dean Rusk have at least faced Mr 


The Sick and 


The Labour party expects soon to introduce a new 
policy statement advocating a national sick pay 
scheme. The Government should also be 
thinking about this, and about reform 

of unemployment benefit as well 


HEN discussions are held about possible reforms in 

\ x ] Britain's social services, it has been rare for atten- 

tion to be drawn to that part of the national insur- 

ance scheme which provides sickness benefit. Yet it has been 

costing the country around £130 million a year, and this is 

expected to rise to £155 million a year with the new benefit 

rates that start next week. There are strong grounds for sug- 

gesting that the system now suffers from built-in illogicalities, 

and that the Government should start thinking about a radical 
reorganisation of it. 

The great bulk of the 8 or 9 million of new claims for sick- 
ness benefit each year are for very short spells of illness, and 
a growing proportion of the people submitting these claims 
enjoy much more comfortable financial security when they are 
temporarily ill than the pioneers of national insurance ever 
dreamed of. At the other extreme, a small minority of new 
claims each year come from people who are likely to be sick 
for a long time; and some of these are now among the worst- 
treated people in the country. Let us look first at the position 
of the temporarily sick—which at some time or other means 
all of us. 


Khrushchev with the global consequences of his policies. The 
question is whether his attachment to a policy of relaxing world 
tensions and his belief in the possibility of disarmament are 
sufficient to. outweigh the benefits to be gained by the world 
communist movement through the present Soviet course in 
Laos. From what is known of Mr Gromyko’s meeting with 
Mr Kennedy on Monday, the first Russian reaction to last 
week's western proposals has been ambiguous—the Russians 
agreeing that there should be a conference, but looking non- 
committally on the idea of an immediate cease-fire. 

Though it was Mao and not Khrushchev who said power 
grew out of the barrel of a gun, it is, rather curiously, Khrush- 
chev, not Mao, who has sent guns to the Laotian and Viet- 
namese communists. It is fair to surmise that he did so because 
Ho Chi Minh turned to him rather than to Mao ; and it is 
not impossible, in the light of the ideological rift between 
Moscow and Peking, that the Soviet leader preferred to take 
the initiative rather than leave it to the Chinese. This policy 
has paid handsomely: he has proved to the Chinese and to the 
communist world as a whole that he can be as militant as 
anybody else ; and he has brought his Laotian and Vietnamese 
supporters closer than ever to victory. He has, on the other 
hand, come to the brink of a clash of arms with the West. There 
again, however, the initiative rests with him : since it is the 
Russians, not the Chinese, who are airlifting weapons to the 
Pathet Lao, Mr Khrushchev can call off the operation at any 
time he may feel the limit of permissible risk has been reached. 
Only if he does so can there now be a conference for a Laotian 
settlement. 


the Workless 


A little-known official survey in 1953 (Cmd. 9609) estab- 
lished that just under half of all employees drawing sickness 
benefit from national insurance were also receiving part or all 
of their wages, or the equivalent in sick pay, from their 
employers. The bulk of them had as great an income in 
sickness as in work. Quite often, in fact, when the employer 
pays full salaries or wages to those who are sick, it is left to the 
employee to decide whether to apply for sickness benefit at 
all; if he does, the amount of it will generally be deducted 
from his pay, but the advantage he gets is that sickness benefits 
are not taxable. The national insurance scheme was not 
originally devised in order to act as this sort of aid to a little 
middle class tax-dodging. No doubt the system of full pay 
for the sick is more common in office employment than in 
factories; and there was no information in the 1953 survey to 
show how many employers were willing to make these pay- 
ments for more than two to three weeks. But the practice of 
making up wages during illness has almost certainly spread 
since 1953, and it is clearly of great practical significance. 

There is a strong case for saying that this system should 
now be greatly extended, either through the development of 
sick-pay schemes at work or by actual compulsion on em- 
ployers. There are precedents for this abroad. For example, 
the official sickness arrangements for office and other salaried 
workers in Germany (Angestellten) pay no sickness benefit for 
the first six weeks of incapacity. During those six weeks the 
law compels full payment of wages by employers. Nobody will 
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suggest anything quite so drastic for all workers here. But we 
would like to see Britain work towards a system whereby 
national insurance gradually gives up responsibility for the first 
two or three weeks of illness—thereby cutting out a vast 
administrative effort on chetking the mass of very short-term 
claims that flood in—and relies on employers to cover .this 
period. The whole civil service is already covered by a first 
approximation to such an arrangement: civil servants 
generally have signed an undertaking not to claim sickness 
benefit (even in prolonged illness); the Treasury pays their 
salaries in full; and the Treasury and the Ministry of Pensions 
and National Insurance make an adjustment between them- 
selves, What has proved sensible sauce for the public service 
goose could surely, by appropriate use of both compulsion and 
cajolement, be made more general sauce for the private 
industrial gander. 

At present, sickness benefit is not usually paid to the short- 
term sick for the first three days of their absence from work; 
it would seem pérfectly reasonable to extend this usual interval 
to a full working’ week—which nowadays normally means five 
days—and to oblige all employers to pay wages for this short 
period. (Indeed legislation to this effect could usefully be 
part of some more general attempt by the Conservatives to 
implement some of the principles they once laid down in their 
industrial charter.) Thereafter, the Government might use 
methods of cajolery to persuade as many employers as possible 
to extend such private sick pay systems to cover illnesses of 
two or three weeks. The precedent for such cajolery has 
been set by the state’s new graduated pensions scheme: in 
order to contract out of paying uneconomic rates of contribu- 
tion for employees with even average wages under this, more 
and more employers have been persuaded to set up private 
pensions schemes of their own which are obliged to offer more 
than the state’s scheme does. 

Eventually, indeed, Britain ought to try to move to a system 
where the present flat rate insurance contribution is replaced 
by a payroll and social security tax expressed as a certain 
proportion of each contributor’s income. (This, incidentally, 
would be much easier to operate once Britain had decimalised 
its currency.) Employers who established private pension, 
sick pay and redundancy pay schemes above a certain standard 
should then be able to contract out of part (though not all) of 
this payroll and social security tax in respect of all workers who 
were appropriately covered. As incomes rose, it is likely that 
more and more contracting out into adequate private sick pay 
schemes would take place—just as, one suspects, in a few 
years time most workers will have passed the wage level where 
it becomes economic to contract them out of the state’s gradu- 
ated pensions scheme. 


y this mixture of compulsion and cajolery, the state could 
B probably move fairly quickly into a position where the 
bulk of short-period sickness payments became the responsi- 
bility of employers rather than of the national insurance fund. 
The Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance could prob- 
ably cut its establishment by one-third if it did not have to 
handle the first fortnight’s sickness—which at present 
accounts for at least half of all claims.) There would then be 
more public money available for meeting. the needs of the 
long-term sick. While most of the short-term sick are better 
off than the original authors of Britain’s social security system 
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expected, things have gone much worse for prolonged invalids 
—for those who, without other means, have been living on 
national insurance sickness benefit supplemented by national 
assistance for a year or more. A survey made by a research 
team at Bristol University in 1957—but never published— 
established a fairly general state of hardship among this very 


small group (and also among widows not able to take part- 
time work). 


How to help them? One way would be to say that 
sickness benefits themselves should rise automatically after 
the patient has been ill for a certain length of time, because 
hardship is always likely to increase with the duration of 
incapacity. But, once again, it would be possible to relieve 
real hardship much more generously if only relief could be 
given discriminately : in other words, if some of the money 
derived from a social security tax (after it had replaced present 
national insurance contributions) could be devoted to increase 
national assistance supplements for long-term invalids who 
are in real need. It was pointed out in The Economist on 
March 11th that the blind and the tuberculous rightly get 
higher national assistance scales than other people, because it 
is recognised that they have special needs. We argued then that 
national assistance scales for those over 80 should be similarly 
raised, because extreme old age itself is also a genuine biologi- 
cal handicap. Obviously the same argument applies to those 
who have been ill for more than a year with illnesses other 
than tuberculosis and blindness ; we believe that it should 
apply to certain categories of widows as well. 

Finally, with the prolonged sick as with the old, a good 
deal of hardship could be removed not by providing extra 
money but by providing extra services which it is difficult 
to buy with money—much more of “ meals on wheels ” ; more 
home help in spells of infirmity or inability to go shopping ; 
more special laundry facilities (to help those caring for the 
incontinent) ; short-term institutional care, to give those car- 
ing for the infirm the chance of a real holiday ; above all, 
many more simple dwellings for old folk or permanent invalids 
that carry some element of communal welfare (independent 
living, but a nurse-welfare warden of some sort, certain meals 
facilities, a simple sick bay, etc.). It is with these things that 
a modern welfare state should be much more concerned, and: 


much less with the national insurance fund's present outdated 
priorities. 


| ee reforms that should be considered in unemployment 
benefit differ in at least two respects from those for sick- 
ness benefit. First, while the need for higher sickness benefit 
grows with the period of incapacity, there is a case (it has been 
argued in The Economist before) for saying that the un- 
employed man should actually get a higher benefit during the 
early weeks of unemployment ; it is reasonable to give him 
three or four weeks during: which he can search carefully to 
find which seems to be the best new job available. Because 
this is especially important for any skilled men (Britain's rarest 
resource) who become redundant, there is probably an even 
better argument for saying that unemployment pay should be 
proportional to previous earnings than there is for pensions. 
The Government should consider resorting to compulsion on 
employers to give severance pay equal to so many weeks’ wages 
according to length of service, and to cajolery on them (e.g. 
by variation of social security taxes) to introduce severance 
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pay schemes above this minimum. But, while for the short 
term sick these “employers’ schemes” should be a replace- 
ment of ordinary sickness benefit, for unemployed men 
national insurance benefits should be added as well, possibly 
indeed in the first four weeks at a higher rate than now. 
Secondly, however, these improvements should be accom- 
panied by one change in the unemployment insurance regula- 
tions that would be very unpopular indeed. The National 
Insurance Act originally envisaged that unemployment benefit 
would not be paid for any day in a week in which a worker 
had done a normal week’s work ; if he had been working short 
time for any length of time, that short week should be regarded 
as normal in his case and he should not be entitled to benefit 
for the days he missed. A legal decision by the National 
Insurance Commissioners in 1959 pointed this fact out; but 
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the Government promptly ran away from this sensible rule, 
and introduced amending regulations that “in determining 
what is normal for the purposes of unemployment benefit rules 
no account will be taken of short-time working due to adverse 
industrial conditions.” The result is that motor firms during 
the recent recession were encouraged to keep men on even a 
two-day week instead of sacking them. 

This piece.of pusillanimity should be reversed. Instead, 
the pre-19§9 legal rules should actually be tightened. It is 
reasonable to allow men to draw unemployment benefit for 
their off days for about the first six weeks of short-time work- 
ing; but to allow them to go on drawing it after that is to sub- 
sidise a system whereby firms who ought to release their skilled 
men for full-time productive work elsewhere are encouraged 
to hang on to them in wasteful under-employment. 


Gospels of Growth 


There is a growing consensus of opinion among 
most economists about how Britain should 
stimulate economic growth 


OMPARE and contrast the growth models of Harrod, 
Domar, J. Robinson, Kaldor Mark I, Kaldor Mark 
Il, Kaldor Mark III, Hahn, Matthews, Goodwin, 
Champernowne, Hicks, Little, Duesenberry, Tobin, Fellner, 
Solow and Swan. Which seems to you the biggest nonsense 
and why?” Thus the naughty sample examination question 
set by that sparkling septuagenarian, Sir Dennis Robertson, 
in his newly published Marshall Lectures* in which he sadly 
claimed to be saying good-bye “ not just for now, but for ever- 
more” to the lecture rostrum. His valedictory comes at a 
moment when every economis: is writing about growth—at 
the very egghead level attained by the fifteen academic model- 
makers whom he mentioned and others of their ilk ; at the 
lower level where pamphleteers hope to have an effect on 
the Chancellor’s next budget ; and at lower levels still (for 
example, Mr Harold Wilson’s new “four-year plan” for 
Britain in last week's New Statesman). 

The top level academic debate has shown welcome signs 
recently of accelerating through the realms of the differential 
calculus to reach landfall on some recognisable and perhaps 
even politically relevant ground. Indeed one of the most intri- 
cate model-makers mentioned by Sir Dennis, Professor Tobin 
of Yale, has recently been appointed to President Kennedy's 
Council of Economic Advisers (according to Time magazine, 
Tobin protested: “ Mr President, you must have got the wrong 
~ man. I'ma sort of ivory-tower economist.” Replied Kennedy : 
“ That's all right, I'm a sort of ivory-tower President "’). 

Translated from Greek letters into almost English, the 
thing that most ivory-tower economists are searching for is a 
thing called dynamic equilibrium: a state in which businessmen 
are induced to undertake the right amount of industrial invest- 


* The pamphlets noticed in this article are: “Growth, Wages and 
Money,” by Sir Dennis Robertson. (Cambridge University Press. 
64 pp. §s.) “ The Promotion of Economic Growth.” (PEP. 78 pp. 
3s.) “ Growthmanship,” by Colin Clark. (Barrie and Rockcliff for 
the Institute of Economic Affairs. 63 pp. §s.) 


ment (of the right sort and in the right places) that is needed 
to secure the maximum rate of growth of output which is com- 
patible with the current rate of technical progress, and also 
with the current rate of saving on the part of the community 
concerned. In Britain there is not much doubt that the achiev- 
able rate of technical progress in particular industries (which, 
however, keep changing as the national economy becomes more 
complicated) is excitingly high; but unfortunately political 
considerations continue to prompt successive British govern- 
ments to maintain a wastefully high level of activity in lines 
and forms of production which are no longer economic here. 
It is this realisation which has largely helped to bring growth 
economists back into the role of policy recommenders; it has 
swamped in importance two other abstract disputes on which 
they have hitherto expended too much energy and heat. These 
are whether the rate of return on capital will always remain 
high enough for dynamic equilibrium to be maintained (the 
old Keynesian problem of whether some economies may some 
day grow too mature for a spanking rate of growth) ; and the 
opposite short-term problem of whether the growth of national 
income would or would not automatically generate the amount 
of savings needed to finance the increased investment required 
during a period of technological revolution (we can and should 
get those savings, in a national sense, simply by not spending 
so much on artificially keeping dying lines and forms of 
production alive). 

For this reason, most optimistic growth economists are 
concentrating on arguing that the real need in Britain now is to 
devise a budget-briefcase-full of measures that will give a 
special incentive to investment in the most progressive and 
competitive industries, while also cutting down spending else- 
where. They are now being joined in this sort of specific policy 
recommendation by economists of more pessimistic bent as 
well as by the pamphleteers; this has become the favourite 
(and most welcome) economic fashion for the spring of 1961. 


[2 ee et ee Oe ae eee ae 
interesting pamphlets published in the last two weeks 
belongs. Political and Economic Planning has devoted the 
greater part of its most recent broadsheet* to arguing that 
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while the tax system on the continent of Europe provides a 
positive incentive to the industrialist to instal more capital 
equipment and to economise on the use of labour, the tax 
system in Britain does the reverse. PEP therefore argues in 
favour of a payroll tax (i.¢., a tax paid by the employer as a 
percentage of his wage bill) to replace profits tax and local 
rates borne by industry ; a 3 per cent payroll tax should bring 
in something over £375 million a year, and enable the Chan- 
cellor ta abolish profits tax and industrial rates altogether, with 
£s0 million a year or so to spare. The consequent new 
incidence of the tax system, says PEP, would bear more heavily 
“on the more labour intensive industries [such as coal], and 
particularly on services such as hairdressing ; but the capital 
intensive industries, chemicals, steel, electricity, would have 
their total tax burden decreased "—as indeed would producers 
of “ most manufactured goods both for the home market and 
export.” Even more important, the system “ would widen 
the gap in costs between low and high productivity methods 


in the same industry and hasten the replacement of one by 
the other.” 


Another way of giving new incentives to capital investment 
in the right places would be by an acceleration of depreciation 
allowances for new capital equipment ; Mr Nicholas Kaldor, 
the most imaginative of left-wing growth economists, has sug- 
gested that this might usefully be accompanied by an actual 
obsolescence tax on old machinery. Alternatively, or as well, 
might it not be possible to combine good neighbourly econo- 
mics with good internal management of the economy by a 
special government scheme to buy old machinery out of out- 
dated British factories and ship it off as part of an aid scheme 
to small manufacturers in underdeveloped countrics—who, 
with their genuinely lower labour costs, could economically 
use it? But, for the moment, the payroll tax stands out as 
one of the most promising efficiency proposals for this year. 
The PEP broadsheet has done as much to advance the case 
for it as Labour’s censure motion over the gross salary of Dr 
Beeching has done to publicise the case for cutting surtax. 


At first sight, it might seem very odd—indeed, to him it may 
seem impertinent—to include Mr Colin Clark among any 
school of growth economists at all. For in his latest Hobart 
paper*, he violently attacks those who seem to him to favour 
a policy of “ growth at any cost” and particularly those who 
exaggerate the importance of capital investment as a source of 
growth. He waxes eloquent about “ growthmanship,” which 
he defines as 

An excessive preoccupation with economic growth, advocacy 
of unduly simple proposals: for obtaining it, and the careful 
choice of statistics to prove that countries with a political and 
economic system which you favour have made exceptionally 
good economic growth and that countries administered by your 
political opponents have made exceptionally poor economic 
growth. 

In practice, however, Mr Clark's positive argument boils 
down to an attack on the inefficiency resulting from 
uneconomically large investment in British coal, electricity and 
agriculture ; and to such blunt judgments as that expenditure 
on the roads “ should render redundant a considerable part of 
the railway system, which should be dismantled.” Mr Clark’s 
other aims are free trade with other countries to promote more 
vigorous Competition at home, an attack upon restrictive prac- 
tices (including those by trade unions) and a substantial reduc- 
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tion in taxation. He is more concerned, in short, with clearing 
away uneconomic spending and disincentives than with foster- 
ing new sorts of economic spending—but he is less far out of 


line with the growth school of economists than he likes to 
pretend. 


NFORTUNATELY, the same cannot be said of Mr Harold 
Wilson's “ four-year plan,”’ which he has published in the 
New Statesman ; the danger, in view of present pressures in 
the party, is that Mr Gaitskell might allow a modified version 
of this to be elevated into an important part of Labour's policy 
platform for the next election. At first shouting, Mr Wilson 
would no doubt claim to be among the growth economists. 
He certainly believes in investment, which, under his plan, 
would be ordered by government decree to increase by between 
1 and 1} per cent of the national income every year ; at the 
end of this plan's period, he announces, with the sort of arith- 
metic that will cause Mr Clark to jump angrily out of his 
skin, national income “will have risen by over {£5,000 
million.” This will be enough to make it unnecessary to cut 
back on anybody by increasing taxes, and there will be lots 
of money left over for increasing social services as well. 

The investment he favours, however, is not to be decided 
by anything so flexible as the signposts of a competitive 
market ; indeed, says Mr Wilson, “ the national interest must 
override profit-secking considerations whether at home or 
abroad.” The whole investment plan “ for each major indus- 
try, public and private ” is to be decided by the Government 
from the very beginning of the four year period. Once a 
national investment board has set down the integrated priori- 
ties for each industry, says Mr Wilson with frightening con- 
fidence, “the investment programme for public enterprise 
would almost certainly be fulfilled to the letter.” For private 
industries’ section of the plan, other weapons would be used. 
Sometimes the Government could guarantee to buy up all 
the products of uneconomic investment if the market proved 
not to want it. It might also be possible to increase investment 
allowances for all industries, but then to use building licences 
to hold back investment not specifically included in the plan. 
Finally, if some firms feel that certain parts of the plan are 
economic nonsense, they should be made aware that the indus- 
tries ““ which should come in to public ownership will clearly 
be those industries, or undertakings, which are required to be 
publicly owned if the plan is to be fulfilled.” 

One of the great political advantages of this country is that 
the Left is in favour of changes in the tax system to encourage 
investment ; this is not true to the same extent in America, 
where some trade unions view capital allowances with grave 
suspicion as “ hand-outs” to business (and hand-outs, more- 
over, that might be used to instal labour-saving equipment). 
It is going to be a tragedy if the main party of the British 
Left now throws this advantage away in pursuit of a system of 
detailed investment planning which Mr Wilson (who is him- 
self a trained economist) must perfectly well know to be 
rubbish. The sort of growth that Britain requires is the con- 
stantly changing sort which thrives when it fits in with the 
dictates of a rapidly changing market, and which is brutally 
butchered by that market when it proves uneconomic. What 
growth economics most emphatically do not mean is that it 
is good to provide a guarantee of freedom from the knife for 
any growth which proves to be malignant and cancerous. 
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Federophobia in Borneo 


Unlucky experiments with federations elsewhere should 
not—argues our correspondent-—prejudice the case for 
early union of North Borneo and Sarawak 


PEECHES by the governors of North Borneo and Sarawak 
S in 1958 invited the peoples of North Borneo, Sarawak, 

and the Malay Sultanate of Brunei to consider the pros 
and cons of closer association, Nothing happened ; and many 
people inside, and even some outside, the territories are 
beginning to ask why. The ominous words “divide and 
rule” are occasionally muttered, with their implications of 
a perfidious Albion in the woodpile. 

The reason why nothing has happened is quite simple. 
Behind the arguments and rationalisations there is a bad case 
of cold feet. Britain's proconsuls, and indeed ministers, are, 
after their Rhodesian experience and earlier experience with 
Malayan Union (the abortive constitutional plan introduced 
by the British Labour government in 1945) understandably 
suffering from acute federophobia. But the situation in 
Borneo has nothing in common either with the Central African 
Federation or with the unfortunate project of a Malayan 
Union. There is no white settlement problem, or any minority 
that fears majority rule. Leaving Brunei aside, there are no 
local rights that would be threatened by union, as Malay rights 
were thought to be threatened by absorption of Malay state 
powers into a Malayan union. 

The first setback was the coolness of the Sultan of Brunei 
to the proposal. Brunei, whose “ glittering isolation” is 
depicted in an article on page 43, is a Malay state ruled by a 
traditional aristocracy (first elections for district councils will 
be held this year). Memories of Brunei empire are still strong, 
as indeed they are, less happily, among the other races of North 
Borneo and Sarawak. A democratic Greater Borneo has only 
a limited appeal for Brunei's ruling Pengirans, though it is 
noteworthy that the Brunei People’s party is a strong advocate 
of closer association. But Brunei's coolness need not prevent 
some warmth between the other two territories. Brunei may 
later join either the Federation of Malaya or a Greater Borneo ; 
it does not matter much, and Brunei’s indecision certainly 
should be no reason for delay by North Borneo and Sarawak. 
The general sentiment among the other people of Borneo is 
to let the Bruneians stew in their own oil. 

Considerable trouble was taken to test the general opinion 
among the peoples of North Borneo and Sarawak. The 
general reaction was favourable among the Chinese, but there 
was an apparent lack of interest among the indigenous races. 
No one analysed on what facts the lack of interest was based ; 
but a letter in a Borneo newspaper from a Dyak gave the main 
reason. The writer said he was opposed to closer association 
of Sarawak with North Borneo because then the Dyaks would 
be ruled by the Chinese. The verdict, if verdict it was, based 
itself on complete ignorance. The indigenous races comprise 
a handsome majority of the 1.2 million people in the two 
territories. However, the official view has been, and remains, 
that close association must await an initiative from the peoples 
of Borneo themselves. 

What are the other relevant facts ? First, world and British 
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opinion will ineluctably force self-reliance on Borneo 
within ten years, whether some British and some Borneans 
like it or not. Second, two small territories with less than 
a million people each cannot separately compete in the hurly- 
burly of south-east Asia. A Greater Borneo, by then with a 
population of 14 million people, could, however, negotiate 
on not unequal terms with the State of Singapore and even 
with the Federation of Malaya and the Philippines Republic ; 
and it could become an effective unit in whatever arrange- 
ments for fruitful co-operation emerge in south-east Asia when 
fear of the Singapore phenomenon has been exorcised. No 
other objective has any element of sense or responsibility in 
it, and it is the plain duty of the ruling power to say so. 

It is worth mentioning, for those who doubt viability, that 
North Borneo’s exports per head of population exceed 
Malaya’s. Nothing can be said about the unprepacedness of 
Borneo that was not said about Malaya in 1947, and Borneo’s 
racial problems are much simpler. And where would Britain 
be today if, 250 years ago, English and Scottish leaders had 
waited for the “ people “ themselves clearly to demand union? 


(THERTO Closer association has been taken to mean federa- 
H tion ; the possibility of a complete merger does not appear 
to have been discussed, at least not in public. There are two 
considerations, the economic and the political, which in effect 
means the emotional. The economic case for union rather 
than federation is self-evident, if only on the argument that 
one government is cheaper than three. 

The political argument turns on loyalties. In North Borneo 
there is little evidence of a single loyalty. The east coast 
is still a different country from the west. It is difficult to have 
strong feelings for a name that is only part of something. There 
has in fact been a move, so far unsuccessful, to change the 
name of the country to Sabah, which was the name of part of 
the so-called west coast in days of Brunei domination. So far 
as North Borneo is concerned there is a vacuum which could 
as well be filled with a larger loyalty as with a lesser. 

The name Sarawak derives from the Sarawak river, on 
which is the capital Kuching, almost at the extreme western 
end of the country. The name means much to a few people, 
with a history of 120 years since James Brooke was granted 
power on the Sarawak river. Loyalty to Sarawak as such is 
by no means negligible, but it is strongest among the Kuching 
Malays, who owed everything to the Brookes. To the east, 
in the third, fourth and fifth divisions, it is doubtful if there 
are strong feelings. 

In fact it is in the east, on the shores and rivers of Brunei 
Bay, that the historical divisions between the territory of the 
Brookes and that of the North Borneo Chartered Company are 
most nonsensical. The Bisayas and other racial groups are 
split by divisions on the map which have little relevance to 
divisions on the ground. In Borneo one could define a dozen 
loyalties and a dozen ings, based on race or language— 
Land Dyaks, Sea Dyaks, Malays, Chinese, Kadazans, Bajaus 
and many more, some living in distinct geographical areas and 
some not. But to divide the area in two and to create two arti- 
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ficial loyalties and then try to fuse them into a third federal 
loyalty, is to let an historical accident of the nineteenth cen- 
tury (a century in whose sands too many people hide their 


heads) bemuse all economic, geographic and ethnologic sense.’ 


Borneo is one country, or it is a dozen. It is certainly not 
two—except to the extent that part of the island is Indo- 
nesian. The tendency artificially to make it two needs to be 
reversed, and quickly. A sensible solution would be one coun- 
try, with seven counties of Sarawak (the present first and 
second divisions), Rejang, Baram, Brunei Bay, Sabah, San- 
dakan and Tawau. 

At the inter-territorial conference at Kuching in October, 
attended by both officials and unofficials, it was decided to 
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study the advantages of setting up a common market. And 
legislative councillors of Sarawak and North Borneo are to 
exchange visits to get to know each other’s countries. It may 
be, could be, and should be only a small step to both sides 
speaking of “our country.” 

What is Britain’s duty?’ To protect these peoples from the 
harsh winds of the twentieth century? Or to strengthen them 
in the shortest possible time not only to withstand those winds 
but even to thrive in the fresh air? This they can only do 
as one country. It would be a pity if, through cold feet, 
excess of sentiment, and misreading of the omens, British 
Borneo were to win fame as a last ditch. It could be some- 
thing much better. 


THE WEEK 


KEY WEST 


Those Anglo-Saxons Again 


CxS again—and contrary to many 
people’s expectations—the flowers that 
bloom in the spring turn out to include that 
hardy annual of the diplomatic garden, the 
“ special relationship ” between Britain and 
the United States. The suspicion that 
President Kennedy might treat the British 
more distantly than his predecessors did 
has not been borne out by recent events. 
Even before Mr Macmillan was invited to 
Key West by the President last Sunday to 
talk about the crisis in Laos, he had the 
distinction of being the first on the list of 
heads of government of the great powers 
scheduled to visit Mr Kennedy. The 
implications are rubbed in by the fact that 
General de Gaulle, who might well have 
liked to be asked to Key West as third 
man, if not actually to go, merely got a 
letter from the President instead. 

In fact, there were particular reasons why 
Mr Kennedy found it convenient to consult 
with Mr Macmillan about Laos. The 
British have a specific responsibility for 
Laos as co-chairmen, with the Russians, of 
the 1954 Indochina peace conference, and 
it fell to the British Government to submit 
the West's proposals for a cease-fire to the 
Russians last week.; Of the non-Asian 
countries in the South-East Asia Treaty 
Organisation, only the British and the 
Americans have substantial naval and land 
forces ready to deploy in the area. (Even 
if the French had troops available, it might 
be awkward to use them in a former French 
colony.) Moreover, Mr Macmillan, in 
Trinidad, happened to be near at hand to 
Key West last weekend: “near at hand” 
being an elastic ase for Mr Kennedy, 
who clearly regards southern Florida as a 
suburb of Washington. 

But these special reasons for seeing Mr 
Macmillan reveal precisely what lies at the 
foundation of the “ special relationship.” 
The duties of Commonwealthmanship 
normally take a British Prime Minister to 


more places around the world, including 
some near the United States, than any other 
western leader apart from the President 
is liable to find himself visiting ; British 
troops are still farther flung than anyone 
clse’s except those of the United States ; 
and for one reason and another the last 
twenty years have left the British with a 
particularly wide assortment of irons, such 
as Laos, in the diplomatic fire. President 
Kennedy, who got part of his education in 
England and whose reading is steeped in 
British history, is a man to whom the Anglo- 
American connection may come naturally. 
But Sunday’s meeting was probably sug- 
gested by hard facts. 


BY-ELECTIONS 


Meaning of Small Heath 


i. HE Small Heath by-election was a con- 

siderable victory for Mr Gaitskell and 
for the very actively pro-Gaitskellite candi- 
date, Mr Howell. Party pessimists had told 
them that the previous week’s expulsions 
of left-wingers would cause Labour voters 
to stay away from the polls. In fact, they 
made Tory voters much less insistent on 
turning up there. Of every hundred people 
who had voted Tory in this Birmingham 
constituency in 1959, §9 did not turn up to 
vote for the rather right-wing (pro-flogging, 
control-coloured-immigration) Tory candi- 
date this time. Of every hundred people who 
had voted Labour in 1959, 37 stayed away, 
but Labour’s percentage share of the poll 
still rose by 1.8. The newly-appearing 
Liberal secured 12 per cent, but lost his 
deposit. The Tory’s percentage share 
therefore fell by 13.8. 


Mr Howell thus became the first Labour | 


candidate in this Parliament to win 
an increased Labour majority. No doubt 
two explanations of his success are that 


there has recently been a bigger swing 
against the Tories in industrial areas than in 
suburban or rural ones, and that since 1959 
Birmingham motor workers in particular 
have passed through a period of not having 
had it so good; to some extent, too, the 
unusually massive Tory abstentions last 
week were probably a reflection of the fact 
that §upport for the Tories in Birmingham 
in 1959 was unusually high. But both 
parties also clearly misjudged what th: 
immediate consequences of last week's dis- 
ciplinings in the Labour party would be. 
Because any party rows seem equally un- 
pleasant to sophisticates who live and work 
in Westminster, political analysts have 
always underestimated the very differing 
impacts that different sorts of row have on 
the middle of the road voter. In so far as he 
can be typed, the middle of the road voter 
(or, as at by-elections he might better be 
called, the potenfal abstainer) is generally 
an anti-extremist whom it is rather difficult 
to persuade to vote for anybody, but who 
does turn up to vote against any party which 
is so obviously out of touch with his views 
that it makes him cross. It is when Labour 
is making concessions in policy to those 
whom he regards as near-communist cranks 
that Labour does badly at by-elections ; 
when the Labour leadership appears to be 
bashing the extremists, Labour does better. 
This may not be very liberal or democratic 
of the middle of the road voter, but there 
is now good evidence over a period of years 
that this is broadly how his mind works. 


PARLIAMENT 


Behind Schedule 


P ARLIAMENT has adjourned this week for 
the Easter recess with the Govern- 
ment’s legislative programme lagging behind 
its schedule. The Weights and Measures 
Bill has still not had its second reading in 
the Commons, the Road Traffic Bill is only 
in its carly stages in the Lords, and the 
Housing Bill has only just had a Commons 
.second reading. Of the other major bills, 
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committee, has finally got 

stage. The bill arranging for a levy on 
bookmakers to help horse-racing is through 
the Lords, and the Post Office Bill should 
get the royal assent this week. Of the minor 
bills, that abolishing the crimes of suicide 
and attempted suicide is through the Lords, 
but has not had even a first reading in the 
Commons ; other bills, such as that provid- 
ing a subsidy for the Cunarders, have 
almost all the way to go. The private 
members’ bills have fared somewhat better : 
the Mock Auctions Bill, the Home Safety 
Bill and the Printers Imprint Bill all seem 
likely to reach the statute book before the 
end of the session. 

Chief responsibility for the general delay 
rests on the Opposition’s resort to obstruc- 
tive tactics after the imposition of the new 
health service charges. Pundits said that 
this would greatly increase bitterness 
between the parties, but marvellously heal 
the split within Labour’s own ranks; in 
the event it has done neither. Contrariwise, 
most people said that Mr Gaitskell’s 
position would be shaken by the withdrawal 
of the whip from the Foot brigade ; but the 
continuing failure of any left wing protest 
to materialise in the division lobby and the 
success of the Gaitskellite candidate in Small 
Heath now suggest that it has brought him 
strength. Across the floor, appearance 
of Tory divisions over Rhodesia and South 
Africa has still not swelled into being a 
dangerous challenge from the right wing ; 
Mr Turton has proved himself an inade- 
quate rebel leader and Lord Salisbury is 
confined in the Lords. In the country the 
tide of opinion has moved slowly against 
the Government, but the next big question 
may be: whose morale will be strengthened 
by the budget? After this week's had 
balance of payments news, one doubts 
whether jt will improve the Tories’. 


DEVELOPMENT 
Teeth for the Aid Group? 


A NEW phase in the West's aid effort 
was opened on Monday when Mr 
George Ball, the new American Under- 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
laid new proposals for a joint aid effort be- 
fore the ten-nation Development Assistance 
Group. The headlines have been caught by 
his suggestions for a quantitative increase in 
aid. As a possible target he mentioned that 
the ten countries together might contribute 
1 per cent of their joint national product, 
thus raising their total aid from some 
$5.500 million at present to $8,000 million, 


the assumption being that would 
account for most of the Sed The group, 


he suggested, should also be given teeth as‘ 
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seem to have been a measure of assent. 
Two tricky problems stay unsolved as the 
group turns to the practical task of sharing 
the burden more fairly. The first is to define 
what aid is. If export credits and private 
capital are included, a very different picture 
emerges from that given by a comparison 
of long loans and gifts by governments. 
West Germany, in particular, comes through 
the first test well above the 1 per cent target 
figure, but fails on the second and more 
serious one. 

Next it is necessary to decide who is to 
carry the burden once a scale of measure- 
ment is agreed. Rich countries like Canada, 


| Britain and Germany will obviously be 


expected to aim higher than the 1 per cent 
target ; the poorer will fall short. Contribu- 
tions to the common defence have also to be 
taken into account. Plainly the real debate 
has only started. The main definite decision 
of the conference has been to accept Mr 
Ball’s proposal for a full-tume (American) 
chairman—who, no doubt, will continue to 
spur the Europeans to greater efforts. 


EUROPE 


French Reflections 


Ls a man moving nearer to a mirror, 
the British, moving towards Europe, 
have been rewarded by some movement of 
opinion on the other side. Mr Heath's 
speech to the council of Western European 
Union on February 27th was closely fol- 
lowed by an apparent response from the 


foreign minister went out of his way to 
emphasise that the common market was 
open to any other European country that 
wished to join. This was, he said, “ the 
only really satisfactory solution. We per- 
sist in ing, furthermore, that certain 
refusals, although repeated, will not be 
maintained.” French officials make it clear 
that this remark was addressed to London. 
General statements of this kind provide 
no conclusive evidence of a willingness to 
negotiate ; still less do they tell us whether 
negotiation will reveal a way to reconcile 
Commonwealth and French economic 
interests. If M. Couve de Murville’s motive 
was defensive, or if he were bent on a 
genuine effort to get the British in, he mi 
very well have made the same speech. 


_ 
~ 


negotiation was impending at last. 
SPIES 


Bitter Quandary 
HE Prime Minister was right when 


Ting 
activities last week to distinguish between 
a possible failure to carry out present agreed 
security regulations, and the much wider 
question of whether Britain needs to tighten 
those regulations themselves. The first 
possibility is to be the subject of an 
independen enquiry ; on the 


t disciplinary 
face of it, the authorities have a tough case 
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potenual risk in this country). Mr Gait- 
skell’s second complaint was that two of 
the others convicted, whom the Americans 
suspected of being spies, had got into this 
country without Britain being informed. 
But they came here on passports obtained 
in New Zealand ; this sort of thing could 
be stopped only by tighter checks on all 
travellers through the ports. 

The new features revealed by this trial 
are not merely that there is a widespread 
Russian spy net in this and every other 
country—every sensible person must have 
known that long ago. They are, first, that 
the Russian spy ring here is likely to be 
highly regarded in Moscow, since it has 
managed to sign up somebody within a 
secret defence establishment—always a very 
difficult thing to do. And, secondly, that 
the publicity resulting from the trial is likely 
to make the Americans more chary of 
sharing defence secrets with us. Both these 
factors are bound to make some people in 
officialdom insist on tighter security regula- 
uions. The bias of liberal outsiders should 
be towards pleading that the harmful effects 
of occasional leakages must always be 
realistically weighed against the advantages 
of maintaining a free society. But there is 
a grave problem of balance between public 
needs and private rights here; it is dis- 
honest to pretend that it does not exist. 


LOCAL ELECTIONS 


More Tory Counties? 


Tne Conservatives can reasonably expect 
| to get off to a good start on the first 
day (April toth) of the county council 
elections with the recapture of control over 
Lancashire. The council is at present evenly 
balanced, with 81 Labour against 72 Tories, 
8 Liberals and 1 Independent. Since it was 
won by the Conservatives in 19§§, and 
narrowly lost in 1958, it will be an un- 
expected reverse for them if they do not 
pick it up again this time. As the county 
is littered with marginal seats, a small swing 
in votes could lead to a relatively large in- 
crease in the number of Tory councillors. 
Should Lancashire fall to them the Tories 
will also expect to recapture the West 
Riding of Yorkshire next door (dead heat 
three years ago, with a Conservative chair- 
man now) and Essex, which they feel 
they should never have lost in 1958. The 
other distinct possibility of the Tories 
reversing the 19§8 result is Middlesex (61 
Labour, §4 Tories, 1 Liberal). In Car- 
marthen, the other county that they lost 
three vears ago after having won it in 1955, 
they are much less hopeful ; local factors 
are said to be against them 

Che last county elections, in 1958, were 
held at a peak period of popularity for 
Labour; the counter-swing against them 
started in the borough elections of that year, 
three weeks later, after Mr Cousins’s ill- 
fated bus strike had begun. In all, a net 
loss by Labour of between 210 and 230 
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county council seats this time would indicate 
merely that Labour was back in the position 
that it held in the county council elections 
of 1955, six weeks before the 1955 general 
election. If Labour is still as unpopular as 
it was at the time of the 1959 general elec- 
tion, it must expect to lose rather more 
seats than this, either to Tories (open or 
disguised) or to Liberals. In that case 
Labour could lose control over two other 
counties. One is Northumberland, which 
has perennially seemed to be within the 
Independents’ grasp, and needs only a 
swing of five seats to be tipped over this 
time. A longer shot, but not to be entirely 
discounted, is Nottinghamshire (with 39 
Labour councillors against 26 Tories). The 
Tories would probably have won it in 1959, 
and may conceivably still do so now ; a good 
deal could depend here on the aldermanic 
balance. 


SOVIET UNION 


In Moscow Again 


M R KHRUSHCHEV got back to his capital 
on March 24th after a tour of the 
rural areas, from the old Ukrainian granary 
to the new Siberian one, that took him a 
full month. It was a month enriched by 
many long lectures on all sorts of agricul- 
tural subjects. The itinerant lecturer said 
little of foreign affairs, perhaps for two 
reasons. The early disappointment of 
hopes reposed in the Kennedy administra- 
tion may have induced Mr Khrushchev to 
watch developments before he moves. At 
the same time, agriculture is a serious matter 
for the Soviet planners, and Mr Khrush- 
chev, a great believer in personal exhorta- 
tion, may even hope that his tour will bring 
tangible results in higher output. A bumper 
crop would. crown his efforts to turn the 
party’s 22nd congress, next October, into a 
triumphal occasion. The Soviet leader 
already banks on industrial successes. He 
may even expect some foreign laurels. The 
state of agriculture is still an awkward blot 
on the visionary picture of the future. 

Soviet methods of government have 
changed, and the machine now seems to run 
smoothly enough in the master’s absence. 
Other men can carry on and take what 
decisions are necessary. Mr Kozlov seems 
to deal with internal party matters while 
Mr Suslov conducts relations with other 
communist parties; Mr Mikoyan keeps an 
eye on foreign affairs, and Mr Kossygin 
oversees economics, 

Mr. Khrushchev could thus travel in 
peace. He returned to Moscow for a major 
international occasion, the prime ministers 
of the Warsaw Pact countries having been 
summoned to Moscow on Tuesday, together 
with their foreign ministers. The Laotian 
question had come to the boil while Mr 
Khrushchev was away, but the Warsaw Pact 
is hardly the forum for that subject. China, 
as an associate member, is represented only 
by observers. There must have been another 
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subject. It would not be out of the 
Khrushchev style to add a European crisis 
over Berlin to the existing Asian one, if only 
in order to precipitate events and get a 
major international conference quickly. 
After all, Mr Khrushchev has to hurry if he 
is to offer the party congress some achieve- 
ment in October. 


Do-it-Yourself 


VER the side door of the Central Tele- 
graph Office in lower Gorky Street— 
“ Broadway,” as bright young Muscovites 
call it—there ought, > rights, to have hung 
for many years Dante’s best known tag: 
Lasciate ogni Speranza, voi ch’ entrate. The 
most infernal aspect of the hopelessness 
afflicting the foreign correspondents who 
must needs enter that narrow portal has 
been the fact that the censors lurking 
within were “ unpersons.” Officially, there 
never was a Soviet censorship. Dispatches 
handed in for the compulsory “ improve- 
ment of style” vanished into an inner 
sanctum, emerging after a,maddening delay 
scored through with thick black pencil. As 
the censors were invisible, indeed ineffable, 
there was no chance of arguing about even 
the most absurd deletions. 

Now Glavylit, the supreme arbiter of the 
written word, and the Soviet foreign minis- 
try have relented. Announcing that their 
staff is no longer adequate to “serve” the 
growing number of permanent and visiting 
correspondents in Moscow, they are grant- 
ing freedom to telephone or cable messages 
without submitting them for “ improve- 
ment.” True, this is accompanied by a plain 
warning that anyone whose dispatches give 
offence will be expelled. Correspondents 
are to censor themselves—or else. But the 
threat of expulsion is not new, and any 
relief from the tedious torments of Gorky 
Street is to be welcomed. 

In any case, the whole censorship game 
is becoming more and more of a nonsense, 
newspaper readers in the outside world 
having learnt to expect uninhibited report- 
ing only from writers who do their writing 
after returning from Russia. The real bar- 
riersto reporting are the restriction of move- 
ment inside the country, and the brooding 
secrecy that prevents either foreigners jor 
Russians from unearthing the truth. No 
wonder rumours circulate among Russians 
on a level of fantasy that astonishes visitors 
even from other communist countries. 


CONSERVATIVES 


Bared Breasts 


HIS year’s Conservative conference at 
Brighton looks like being a much 
livelier affair than last year’s Tory show 
at Scarborough—not because the local con- 
stituency zealots are rising in rebellion 
against their Government, but because the 
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“Quot homines tot sententiae’” 


TERENCE 


Opinions differ. So do tastes. Some like to 
relax with Seeing Sport; some like to watch, 
in Drama '61, such plays as ‘The Cruel Day’. 


(Choice makes television grow Choice keeps television free 
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Many motorists today 
are confused by recent 
developments in motor oil 
and the claims of rival 
manufacturers 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


EW KINDS OF MOTOR OILS. New 
claims for reduced engine wear. 
More engine power. Cleaner engines, In 
recent years there seem to have been so 
many new claims for motor oils that 
even the knowledgeable motorist is in 
danger of being confused. But choice of 
motor oil has such an important bearing 
on how well an engine runs and how 
long it lasts that most motorists will 
want to know the facts. Here they are. 
The motor oil situation in Britaio 
changed dramatically when BP Energul 
“Visco-static” first appeared on the 
market. This was a revolutionary kind 
of oil, providing correct lubrication 
from ice cold to full: engine heat, 
summer and winter. 

Most manufacturers have since fol- 
lowed with their own multi-grade oils. 
In the meantime the BP Energol 
*Visco-static’ formulation has been 
considerably improved and it still offers 
unique advantages. 


A WIDER RANGE OF PROTECTION 
BP ‘Visco-static’ offers you a single oil 
that is never too thick and never too 
thin. For morning starting, BP 
‘Visco-static’ acts like a free flowing 
winter grade oil. As your engine warms 
up, it acts as a medium grade oil 
would at that temperature. And if, in 
summer, you make your engine run 
very hard, as on the motorway, BP 
*Visco-static’ becomes like a heavy 
grade oil which has ample body even 
at the hottest part of the engine. 


LOWEST ENGINE WEAR EVER 


Because ‘it has the correct viscosity to 
give perfect lubrication always, BP 
*Visco-static’ makes a big reduction in 
engine wear. The danger time for 
engine wear has always been the first 
few minutes after a cold start. In fact, 
this normally accounts for most wear in 
the life of an engine. But BP ‘Visco-static’ 
has put an end to this heavy wear com- 
pletely. The result is a substantial 
reduction in total wear, so that your 
engine does many thousands of extra 
miles before overhaul. 

BP ‘Visco-static’ is recommended by 
Rolls-Royce for all their post-war 


NO NEED TO CHANGE O11 TO 
SUIT THE SEASON 

Another big advantage with BP 
*Visco-static’ is that you do not need 
to change your oil when the season 
changes. BP ‘Visco-static’ is right for 
every season the whole year through. 
You’. will, however, need to make 
regular oi] changes as recommended in 
your car handbook. 


TO GET THE MOST BENEFIT FROM 
BP ‘VISCO-STATIC’ 

Only use BP ‘Visco-static’ if your 
engine is in good condition. For :the 
best results, be sure to have your 
engine drained completely and refilled 
with BP ‘Visco-static’. Ask for it by 
name. Make sure too that your garage 
always tops up with it. Although BP 
*Visco-static’ costs a little more it is 
sull worth it in terms of longer engine 
life. 

Things go better on BP ‘Visco-static’. 


BP ENERGOL—THE BEST OF THE 
ORDINARY OILS 
For those motorists who prefer an 
ordinary oil there is BP Energol which 
is available in all regular grades. 


FREE BOOKLET 


If you would like the complete 
technical story of BP ‘Visco-static’ 
write to BP (Dept. G11), P.O. Box 
No. 226, Publicaaty House, Finsbury 
Market, London, E.C.2. 


BP ‘Visco-static’ for longer engine life 
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Government has decided that greater live- 
liness at conference time is a good thing. 
Technically, a Conservative conference 1s 
merely a conference of the National Union 
of Conservative and Unionist Associations. 
The Conservative Central Council, which 
is the governing body of that national union, 
held its own preliminary conference last 
week. 

The central council has rarely been a 
centre of controversy—save for a glorious 
hour over India in 1934—but this year, 
after appropriate nods and winks from the 
high command, it called for at least two 
major changes in the arrangements for the 
Brighton conference. It decided that fewer 
resolutions at the conference should be 
tabled in advance and more left to be 
selected by the representatives by ballot at 
the conference itself, and that fewer debates 
should be held there but that they should 
be of greater length. Other reforms were 
announced by the chairman of the council, 
Sir Eric Edwards. romised that rpso- 
lutions putting Receelt conflicting points 
of view would be tabled together in order 
to allow the fullest scope for debate, and 
that ministers (who in the past have greedily 
hogged debating time) would be kept within 
limits like everyone clse. The idea is that 
loca] associations should be encouraged by 
all this to send in more controversial 
motjons, and they were censured by Sir 
Eric for not doing so in the past. Yet ghey 
are hardly blameworthy, since when they 
have done so they have invariably found 
their resolutions relegated to the bottom of 
the list; almost all the actual debates at 
Scarborough last year were held on motions 
that said practically nothing at all. 

The new arrangements are likely to mean 
that the platform will be defeated this year, 
under the glare of the television cameras, 
on such matters as penal policy. If this 
made Tory ministers gradually more 
frightened of the pressures that they would 
face at conference time, it would be a bad 
thing fot British democracy. There is no 
more reason in the Tory party than there is 
in the Labour party why the few thousands 
of people who work for the party should 
have a much greater right to influence 
policy than have the fourteen million people 
who vote for it. But Tory ministers seem 
to be convinced that no such pressures will 
arise. The resolutions at Conservative 
conferences, they will emphasise, offend no 
one and rank merely as “ advice” to the 
Leader. Mr Macmillan does not have to 
fight and fight again against any resolutions 
that he dislikes : he merely has to give an 
Olympian shake of the head. 


THE CHURCH 


Trial without Jury 


HE case of Dr Thomas, Vicar of the 
Church of the Ascension, Balham Hill, 
has concentrated attention—far too much 
attention, in fact—on a little known part 
of England's legal system, the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts. These courts are confined in 
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practice to jurisdiction over those in holy 
orders. As long as a Church of 
eed dee aaa 10 


fact; heresy is admittedly more tech- 
but a common law court could always 

use of expert assessors. One grave 

of the ecclesiastical system is that 

t exists to trial by jury, and the 
decision is left to be taken by a single man. 
This is grossly unfair in a case which, 


although the offence may sometimes be . 


trivial, has the most far-reaching effects on 
a man’s reputation and ability to pursuc 
his professional calling. 

Ecclesiastical courts have a number of 
sanctions at their disposal. They may cen- 
sure a cleric and leave it at that, or they 
may suspend him from exercising his 
clerical functions. “ Inhibition * entails in- 
definite suspension and the courts may also 
deprive a man of his benefice. Now that 
excommunication has fallen into desuctude 
deprivation of orders is the most draconian 
penalty and this must be imposed by the 
bishop. Other altics are imposed by 
the chancellor or Cae bishop acting on his 
advice. Various daeats may be made from 
the chancellor’s court. Either party may 
appeal on a point of law to the provincial 
court of the Archbishop, or to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. On a 
point of fact the defendant may also appeal, 


Divisional Court of 
Division, 


UGANDA 


Absent Dancers 


AKING a brave show of behaving like 
a country that is all of one picce, 
Uganda held its first general election on 
March 24th. The Baganda had been in- 
structed by their chiefs to boycott the 
elections, and most of them obeyed ; the 
few who did vote supported the Democratic 
party. Thus, Buganda’s intransigence has 
become the instrument of the Democrats’ 
victory ; with the help of 20 out of the 21 
Bugandan constituencies, the party won a 
total of 43 seats against the 35 scats won by 
its only close rival, the Uganda People’s 
Congress (which has the unsatisfactory con- 
solation prize of polling considerably more 
votes), Of the ‘other two parties, the 
Independents won two scats, while the 
Uganda National Congress, which got only 
one of its twenty candidates elected, was 
all but knocked out. 

In a country so new to politics and so 
divided by sectional interests, the man 
naturally counted for more than his party. 
Voters were pulled by their tribal, religous 
or racial loyalties ; it Was not surprising 
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IRISH PENAL 


it ix high time that the Irish «ystern of 
treating convicts shoukl be apphed m 
England Week after week we have 


fresh proof that the conviets in our working 
prsom im England are subyceted to adluences 
which cam enly end in deopening the 
taint m then, that penal discipline, eo far from 
bemg permanently detertent, docs not even deter 
during the lapee of the sentence 


criminal 


iterlt frown the 
moet lawkese and violent combunation« In 
England the propertion of re« 


have hefore 


eonvictions of 
erimimale whe powered through the 
m to the total nvielions is 
In [retand it is deeromang yearly and 
The Irish eveterm has succeeded by 
thoroughly interesting the criramal himeectf in 
his own reformation, by stirring up higher inter 
oxts within him, and aiding him im the atta: 
ment of knowledge and halite of work which 
remier him sure of supporting himeelf comfort 
ably witheut erime, At every stage im the 
process ta which he is subjected some fresh and 
individual stimulus to exertion is given him ; 
at every fresh stage he i# more and more 
detmitely individualised, that i«, taught thet hia 
raok in the prison has been determined by his 
own conduct, —thrown on his own responsibility 
for improving it,—helped to develop his own 


oonsviret pri 
tot rertea 


rapudly 


facultics 


REFORM 


and, in a word, prepared for living 
it the wortd with a full knowledge of the tempta 
tiem thet beset bim moat easly asd of the beet 
sufoguards agauvet them. Gredually and almost 
nuperceptibly the ties of reetraint are with 
drawn , ftain 
then 


first he heeomes conscious of a ox 
degree of freedom within narrow lienite ; 
the i enlarged; at lest, when the licence 
granted, freedom becomes the mule, and the 
liunite to it are almost invinible cheeks and 
motives against relapse,—and a, at last, ae the 
sen tener even this slight control ix 
The English syetem, on the other 
has foiled because this tndividualising 
system has not been adopted... . In facet, the 
reyinenital eystern pursued in the English prison« 
i» wholly unfavourable to the development of 
iulivitual character or courage among the 
eonviets, and seems almost planned expressly 
to diffuse any bifeetious impulse to guilt that the 
worst armwong them may originate. Whereas the 
Irish system strives at every point to develop 
each man's nature, so that there may be as 
many non-conductors of criminal impulke as 
there are distinct individual charactere—the 
English «yetem scoms to strive to fuse the whol» 
mass still more closely tagetiier, so that a «park 
anywhere may «spread at ones into o flame. 


eu pares, 
removed 
hata, 
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that in south Kampala, where there are 
more than a thousand Patels on the elec- 
toral roll, a Mr D. A. Patel swept the board. 
The Democratic party has the Catholic 
Church to thank for its victory in Buganda. 
Bagandan Roman Catholics are inclined to 
resent Protestant bossiness, and many of 
them registered their grievance by braving 
the boycott and voting for the conservative 
and Catholic Democrats. 

The elections were part of the first stage 
of Mr Macleod’s four-stage programme for 
Uganda. The formal measure of consti- 
tutional advance is being gravely and 
correctly danced—with eyes politely turned 
away from the old-fashioned waltz twirling 
round in the centre. The Baganda, who 
comprise a powerful one-sixth of the total 
population, have not carried out their threat 
to secede, but nor have they withdrawn this 
threat. A possible bridge for negotiation 
may be found in the fact that Mr Benedicto 
Kiwanuka, who leads the Democratic party 
and is now the obvious candidate for chief 
minister, is himself from Buganda. But the 
quarrel between the traditionalists and the 
progressives is rudely out of step with the 
ritual measure of progress to independence 


CUBA 


Watch Thy Neighbour 


NE by one Dr Castro lets his straws 


fall on the camel's back ; the latest: 


ne is enough to make the poor beast’s 
buckle The measure recently 
nounced by the Cuban authorities will 
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The ancient monuments and his- 
toric buildings maintained bythe 
Ministry of Works in Great Britain 
itracted record numbers in 1960 
4.947 thousand visitors paid for admis- 
sion in England, 1,086 thousand in 
Scotland and 753 thousand in Wales 


VISITORS IN. 1960 
(thousands) 
Tower of London 1,182 Carisbrooke 
Edinburgh Castle 443 Castle 
Hampton Court— Conway Castle 
State apartmnts 346 Westminster— 
Tudor kitchens 150 Chapter House 
Stonehenge 309 Dover Castle 
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Caernarvon Castile 205 Harlech Castle 88 
Whitby Abbey 78 
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make even the most sympathetic observers 
abroad wonder how close the Cubans have 
come to the shadow line that separates 
revolutionary discipline from downright 
oppression. It is reported that the govern- 
ment has set up something ominously called 
a “collective system of vigilance” to root 
out suspected counter-revolutionaries. 
The organisation responsible for this 
campaign claims to have representatives in 
all parts of Havana; it has apparently 
invited Cubans to inform on anyone they 
believe to be working against the revolution. 
Just how repressive the measure turns out 
to be will depend on the government's 
definiuon of counter-revolutionary activity. 
It may concentrate solely on winkling out 
the people who plant bombs in Havana (the 
bombs have lately started to cause casualties 
as well as noise) and send supplies to 
the rebels in the hills. This action would 
be defensible. But passions are so hot in 
Cuba nowadays that the authorities’ appeal 
—which seems to ihave been loosely 
worded—may incite revolutionary loyalists 
to start a witch-hunt for nonconformists. 
The result may be the denunciation of any- 
one who disagrees, even in the privacy of 
conversation with friends and neighbours, 
with the policies of Dr Castro’s government. 
Since the invasion scare at the beginning 
of this year the internal affairs of Cuba have 
been, by Cuban standards, fairly quiescent 
The government has continued to exert 
pressure on the educational arm of the 
Roman Catholic church—one Jesuit school 
was recently taken\ over by its pupils—and 
the revolution «consumed, by firing 
a its own children. But 
the latest measure appears to mark a new, 
and distinctly longer, stride downhill. 
Hitherto the disapproval of opinions .con- 
trary to those of the government has been 
felt mainly by the middle class, by people 
in government posts, and by those’ of 
sufficient eminence to influence public 
opinion, The majority of Cubans have been 
able to nurture dissenting ideas without 
serious danger provided they kept them 
more or less to themselves and provided 
they took no active measures to help the 
rebels in the hills. If the new campaign 
goes beyond the mere detection of saboteurs, 
it will mean that the area in which opinions 
are controlled is being radically extended. 


TEACHERS’ PAY 


The Burnham Battle 
ha pay claim by the National Union 


of Teachers is now in the maw of the 
Burnham negotiating machinery: the 
union's case was presented on March 2oth 
and the local authorities’ panel is due to 
reply at a two-day session on April 2oth and 
21st. The teachers want a basic salary scale 
of £700 a year rising to £1,300 in ten 
years (the present scale is £520 to £1,000 
in sevemteen years). They are also making 
a strong bid to remove the salary differen- 
tial which was introduced for secondary 
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school teachers in 19§6 (by means of an 
extra age-weighting for children between 
13 and 15), and which has favoured the 
transfer of staff from primary to secondary 
schools. The history of the pay claim is 
instructive. Both the NUT and the all- 
male National Association of Schoolmasters 
which is not represented in the Burnham 
machinery) reviewed the salary scale at their 
annual conferences last year. The NAS 
decided to aim at {£800 rising to £1,500 
within ten years, the NUT at their 1958 
conference bid for {600-{£1,200 within an 
undefined period. After the royal commis- 
sion award to the police in November, when 
the NUT membership sent up understand- 
able cries of me-too, the union promptly 
raised its target and has now gone to Burn- 
ham determined to keep both the police and 
the NAS in their places. 

The teachers’ case should be examined in 
its Own right: comparisons with the police 
do not affect it one way or the other. There 
is a very strong case for higher rates at the 
tops of the teachers’ scale, particularly to 
hill shortages. in specialist subjects like 
science and mathematics where competi- 
uon from industry for the best men is 
intense. There is also a better case than 
there was last time for stimulating recruit- 
ment into the primary schools. The year 
of intermission in the flow of teachers from 
teacher training colleges (1962-63) will hit 
the primaries badly, and by the later 1960s 
they will have to cope with a new bulge 
coming their way. In addition, there is 
the continuing need to reduce primary class 
sizes below the 40 mark. Although the 
necessary diversion of new entrants can be 
carried out inside the training colleges, there 
may be an argument for amending the 
secondary school bias in the age-weighting 
allowances, providing the post-15 weighting 
is continued or. in the light of the increas- 
ing number of children staying on, even 
increased 

It is much more difficult to subscribe to a 
general rise of nearly £200 for every young 
woman entering the profession ; there is no 
real shortage of such applicants even at 
their present salary scales, and many of them 
leave within two or three years anyway to 
get married. The more sensible course 
here seems to be to give a substantial in- 
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crease after, say, five years’ service, both 
to help the young men who have family 
responsibilities, and to encourage the 
women who return for the second stage of 
their career once their own children are of 
school age. 


POLAND 


Unto Caesar 


ears between the Catholic Church 
and the Communist Party multiply in 
Poland as the date of the general election, 
April 16th, approaches. Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski has threatened with exclusion priests 
connected with Caritas, a state-aided 
charitable institution, whose leaders had 
dar¢d to express approval of the govern- 
mentt’s electoral platform. His veto followed 
closely on a bitter exchange between the 
Polish Primate and the leader of the ruling 
party. Mr Gomulka had accused the 
Church of playing the Vatican’s game and 
of inventing stories of persecution to suit 
the Vatican's needs in Italian politics. Car- 
dinal Wyszynski denied these charges in a 
Lenten sermon and countered in vehement 
terms: 

I tell you, you Caesars, you will bow to 

your God . . . Satan is mighty, but man 

will net bow his head before him. 

All this sounds very different from the 
honeyed words exchanged between these two 
protagonists in 1956. But the truce signed 
then between Church and Party was really 
more astonishing than its gradual break-up. 
The match was never more than one of 
reason. Mr Gomulka, on his return to 
power, needed a wide popular backing to 
face the Russians. The Catholic authorities 
thought him the best possible ruler they 
could, for “ geographic ” reasons, expect to 
get. The conflict between these two powers 
was, however, inherent in their very nature 
and the truce was always precarious. 
Quarrels broke out last year because of 
Church opposition to the official birth con- 
trol propaganda. In January of this year, 
the government decided to stop religious 
instruction in school hours. 

This had been Mr Gomulka’s biggest 
concession to the clergy in 1956 ; what is 
surprising, since both Church and Party 
must see it as possibly decisive for the 
ideology of future generations, is that a 
communist government has tolerated this 
state of things for more than four years. 
Evidently the Church has seen in the 
approach of the elections a good moment 
to counter-attack ; it may succeed in keep- 
ing many people from the polling stations. 
Skirmishes are bound to continue, even after 
the poll. Yet it seems that neither side 
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wants to return to the strife that 
vailed before 1956. Mr gtappli 
with a difficult peasant does not 
wish to have his difficulues increased by a 
war of religion. Cardinal Wyszynski, for 
all his talk of Satan, must still view Mr 
Gomulka as the lesser of communist evils. 


BURMA-SIAM-CHINA 


Hunt the Nimble 


evacuate the few thousand Chinese 
Nationalists still lurking in the hills of 
urma is turning out to be a com- 

plicated business. The first few hundred 
were flown to Formosa two weeks ago under 
atrangements worked out jointly by the 
Siamese government and the Chinese 
Nationalist authorities in Taipeh. These 
arrangements allow the refugee Chinese to 
cross the border from Burma into Siam, 
assemble at Chiang Mai in northern Siam, 


Tang-Yan 


Mandalay me 
SHAN STATES 


and go on by Chinese Nationalist aircraft 
from there to Formosa. Roughly 1,200 
more, according to the figures available to 
their temporary hosts in Siam, were gathered 
in. Chiang Mai last week awaiting their turn 
in the airlift. But this accounts for less than 
a quarter of the total number of Chinese 
Nationalists thought to be in Burma ; and 
even among those who have already crossed 
into Siam a number appear to have had 
second thoughts about “ repatriation” to 
an island few of them have ever scen. 

There are believed to be 7,000 or more 
Chinese Nationalists in Burma, some armed, 
some civilian hangers-on. They are the 
remnants of a division driven out of China 
by the communists in 1950, augmented by 
refugees who have slipped across the 
Chinese border since then and by the 
families some of them have acquired in their 
decade-long exile. They have t against 
the Burmese army, made at least two major 
sorties into Yunnan province in communist 
China, and have recently been living round 
Tang-Yang ih the northern Shan states. 
Several thousand were evacuated in 1954 ; 
the scheme now worked out between the 
Chinese Nationalists and the Siamese is 
possibly the remainder’s last chance to 
escape permanent outlawry. 
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Liberal Verdict 


CONFERENCE held during the week-end 

in Paris on the position of Spanish 
political prisoners and exiles was happily 
timed. Ten days previously in Madrid the 
“trial of the intellectuals,” at which eight 
distinguished academics and men of letters 
were accused of subversive activities and, in 
some cases, of inciting soldiers to dis- 
obedience, came to an end with their 
victory. Seven of the intellectuals were 
acquitted, and the only one to be found 
guilty was fined and given a sentence of one 
year’s imprisonment, which, as he is covered 
by the amnesty proclaimed on the accession 
of Pope John, will not have to serve. 
The prosecution had demanded sentences 
of nine years for each of the accused. 

The caye is interesting and encouraging 
for several reasons. It had been put off 
twice Sefore, since the arrests were made in 
1957. Originally the motive for the prose- 
cution was a wish to discourage liberal 
monarchists who, like the accused, might 
have taken heart from a pronouncement of 
the Church hierarchy at the time appearing 
to favour a liberalisation of the regime 
Since then much has changed, and to be a 
liberal monarchist or to advocate European 
unity is no longer plainly subversive. There 
was a great deal of plain speaking on the 
part the. defence counsel, an example 
which it is to be hoped will be followed. 

All is not light, of course. Professor 
Tierno Galvan, of Salamanca university, 
whose students crowded the courtroom, was 
recently suspended from his chair: he has 
not yet been reinstated, nor has the su 
pressed review edited by another of the 
accused been allowed to reappear. Seiior 
Menchaca Careaga, who our lean guilty, 
was condemned, it scems, for meeting a 
member of the republican government-in- 
exile. Relaxation is not to be allowed to 
go too far. But it may have given a fillip 
to the conference in Paris to know that any 
degre. of relaxation is possible. 
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HOME REPORT is a new section of the paper, in which 
members of the editorial staff and local correspondents 
will report on life and happenings in and around Britain. 


Plough and Dynamo 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN EAST ANGLIA 


RE‘ as late as 1939 the greater part of 
the East Anglian countryside was sull 
fixed in the pattern in which Coke of Holk- 
ham and the later enclosing and improving 
landiords had left it. The spreading signs 
of change were undeniable. |Sugar beet had 
beer: introduced as a new main crop, steam 
threshing tackle had supplanted the flail, 
the reaper-and-binder had replaced the 
scythe, and tractors were gradually ousting 
horses from the farms, But in essence tt 
remained Coke’s country 

Farming had known high prosperity 
between 1914 and 1920, but when this 
ended the basic weaknesses were revealed 
again. Lloyd George’s death duties had 
impoverished the landlords, most of the 
farmers were deeply in debt to the banks, 
and the countryside was starved of capital. 
The same old brick, tile and mmber out- 
buildings enclosed the same farmyards 
deep in mud. The old thorn hedges— 
often unkempt to save expense in hedg- 
ing and ditching-—-surrounded the same 
small fields whose size was determined by 
their convenience for horse-drawn tmple- 
ments. The villages mostly drew their water 
from shallow and easily contaminated wells. 
Many of the schools ante-dated the Educa- 
tion Act of 1870. However picturesque 
East Anglia may have seemed, it was sadly 
dilapidated. ; 

But the second world war, and the con- 
tinued food shortages that followed it, 
brought about a second agricultural revolu- 
tion to follow Coke’s application of science 
and engineering to the farming of his times. 
One might drive fifty miles across Norfolk 
today without seeing a horse. Hedges are 
being cut down and fields enlarged to suit 
the operations of multi-furrow ploughs and 
combine harvesters. Old brick and flint 
farm houses (usually with modernised 
interiors) look out on concrete farmyards, 
electrified dairies, Dutch barns, new brick- 
and-concrete - piggeries, implement sheds 
like engineering workshops. The farmer is 


likely to see visitors in his office, not his 
parlour or his kitchen. 

The old pattern of the crops is diversified 
by vegetables and fruit grown on contract 
for canneries and freezing plants. Grain- 
driers, broiler houses and hen batteries 
stand like factories among the fields. 
Bovine tuberculosis has been climinated. 
Many of the cattle are bred by artificial 
insemination from the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture’s pedigree bulls. Electric power lines 
make new, stark lines across the landscape. 
Ninety per cent of the farms are now elec- 
trified. 

Domestically, the new electricity sup- 
plies, piped water and sewerage schemes 
have been concentrated in the country 
towns and the larger villages. Inevitably, 
most of the new council houses, and the 
new primary as well as secondary schools, 
are being concentrated in the same places. 
A small army of high-minded bureaucrats, 
in the service of the local authorities, 
has descended on the countryside and 
engineered a social revolution to keep pace 
with the agricultural one. But, however 
lamentable the decline of the smaller 
villages, economics are inescapably leading 
to a concentration of the rural population. 
This is the price of the new social services 
demanded by countrymen—and even more 
by countrywomen. 


‘a farm worker is rising into a skilled 
technician, with the same sort of native 
ingenuity in tinkering with machinery as 
he has always possessed in caring for crops 
and livestock. Nor has the advance of 
science left him untouched—a “ mardle,” 
or discussion, in one of the numerous Nor- 
folk stockmen’s clubs or farm machinery 
clubs is an erudite affair. And the stock- 
men’s clubs today make corporate excur- 
sions to Denmark and Holland, to study 
their competitors’ methods. 

The National Union of Agricultural 
Workers—which owes its first successful 


organisation to Norfolk early in the present 
century—deplores a continued decrease in 
the number of men directly employed on 
the land. But this is perhaps to ignore the 
increase in the number of people indirectly 
emr'oyed in the service of agriculture— 
from the factories that make ‘tractors, 
machinery, fertilisers and pest and weed- 
killing sprays, to the canneries, freezing 
plants, grain mills, abattoirs, bacon fac- 
tories and egg and fruit packing stations 
that process the products of the farms. 

Modern agriculture has become a link in 
a chain of industrial processes, which take 
up all and more than the number of hands 
displaced by mechanisation on the farms. 
The prosperity of East Anglian towns 
today—from the big county capitals of 
Norwich and Ipswich down to small market 
towns of two or three thousand inhabitants, 
—shows the influence of a vigorous agricul- 
ture, which benefits industry and commerce 
as well as the land. 

For the past three years Norfolk County 
Council has been engaged—with remark- 
able success—in a campaign for industrial 
development. Its planning staff have gone 
out like salesmen to foster the expansion of 
established industries and persuade new 
ones to come in from London and the Mid- 
lands, to take advantage of the relatively 
cheap land and ready labour that the East 
Anglian towns can offer. Norfolk country 
towns, as well as their canneries and agri- 
cultural machinery depots, now have fac- 
tories of anything from fireworks to 
refrigerators, or rotary hoes to television 
components. 


We the ; carly nineteenth-century 
improvers ‘were active the people of 
the countryside suffered bitterly from the 
decline of the old handicraft weaving 
industry of Norwich in face of the power 
looms of the North. Previously, the earn- 
ings of the labourer in the fields had been 
handsomely supplemented by those of his 
wife and children, working at the spindle 
to supply the merchants and manufacturers 
of Norwich with yarn. The sign of the 
Plough and Shuttle Inn at Marsham, ten 
miles north of Norwich, still stands as the 
emblem of the former rural economy. The 
loss of the cottage industries, lamented by 
Cobbett in his “ Rural Rides,” was nowhere 
more harshly felt than in Norfolk. 

The old advocates of a revival of rural 
industries were both right and wrong: right 
in so far as the industries were badly needed 
to restore a balance of employment in the 
countryside, but wrong in that they thought 
chiefly in terms of village workshops and 
cottage industries. Today the labours of the 
husbandman in the fields are again supple- 
mented by those of his family in saaiitiee: 
tures—but it is not the spinning wheel that 
has come back to the cottage: it is the fac- 
tory that has come out to the market town. 
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Books get 
the Boot 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE closing down of W. H. Smith's com- 

mercial lending libraries is a sad blow 
for sentimentalists: after 103 years those 
shelves of novels which, even in the middle 
of a city, seemed to symbolise the leisured 
life of a market town, are to be taken over 
by glossy LP sleeves and pink Mother's 
Day greetings cards. But all is not lost— 
devotees of the romance can still go to 
Boots Cash Chemists for their supply. 

Boots only went into the lending library 
business at the turn of the century, when 
their shelves at the back of the shop were a 
hard-selling gambit to wean the carriage 
trade away from the traditional family 
pharmacy : their library service still attracts 
housewives past the shelves of cosmetics, 
patent hair brus’ . and weird decorative 
gadgets which are ic stores’ most profitable 
line of trade. Smith's were a surv.ving link 
with the days when novels were accused 
of inflaming the imaginations of young 
ladies—but this, at any rate, is certainly 
done with more efficiency by the modern 
techniques of communication that have put 
the Smith's libraries out of business. 

Their decline has been a gradual process. 
At their peak in 1911 they had about 1,000, 
mostly small, libraries, and this year the 
figure was only 280 libraries with 50,000 
subscribers. The charge was 30s. a year 
(and the charge for non-members was about 
6d. a week per book); when the subscription 
recently went up by §s. a year, 20 per cent 
of the subscribers failed to renew their 
membership. 


Br now have 300 branches, some of 
them only recently opened : their sub- 
scription, too, is 30s. a year (compared with 
198. 6d. before the war), and they feel that 
any increase would scare customers away. 
But they have reduced the space devoted 
to books (“A lot of them were only 


furniture, anyway”): and they ensure a 
longer useful life for the ephemeral fiction 
which is a large part of their stock by 
letting it out after a year on the shelves on 
subscriptions of only 15s. a year. Even 
grand lending libraries like the Times Book 
Club are feeling the pinch, with their sub- 
scriptions at 6 guineas a year. Their clients 
demand a good deal of personal service : 
half of them receive their books by post, 
and have been hit by a recent steep rise 
in the postage rates on books. 

The books lent by the quality librarics 
are usually returned in good condition, and 
command a fair resale price after use. But 
their costs are continually rising. The 
Times Book Club may need up to 300 
copies of a really popular 25s. book in- 
volving animals, like “A Ring of Bright 
Water,” and nearly as many of a prominent 
general’s memoirs at 30s. a copy. The nice 
young ladies who used to work in libraries 


now get impressive salaries as secretaries. 

But the decline of the commercial 
libraries is not such a bad thing. Free 
ublic library services have got better and 

ter in recent years, despite frequent 
complaints from ratepayers about sub- 
sidising free reading of trashy novels. 
These, frankly, have been the main stock- 
in-trade of the commercial libraries : this 
kind of pulp reading is more than ade- 
quately replaced by the television—-which 
has, on the other hand, stimulated sales of 


Meters 
by the Sea 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BRIGHTON 


FTER London and Bristol, Brighton: 

the parking meter is fanning out 
across the country Manchester and 
Woolwich are also on the point of occu- 
pation by the whizzing and clicking army. 
Plans to introduce meters—the first in a 
Seaside resort—were approved by 
Brighton town council at the end of last 
month. The scheme adopted is for total 
control of ‘the shopping centre and 
promenade by means of 1,000 meters, with 
40 traffic wardens dancing attendance. 

The council has two purposes in mind 
in introducing total control. One is to 
make a healthy profit of £23,000 annually 
(which it is then obliged to spend on 
off-street parking). The other is to per- 
suade private efterprise to build the costly 
multi-storey wicks that are thought to be 
essential to any long-term traffic solution. 
Available free parking would defeat both 
these ends. 

Brighton's watch committee says its aim 
is to rid the streets of the all-day parker, 
and so make way for the shoppers and 
visitors who are the town’s lifeblood. The 
chief monopolisers of street parking, the 
committee claims, are the businessmen 
and traders themselves. The chairman is 
on record as saying that ten times last 
year’s number of parking prosecutions 
could have been brought by the police, 
who refrained only out of an awareness of 
the space shortage 

Opposition to the scheme is both varied 
and vocal. In the forefront are the busi- 
nessmen and traders. They think the 
meters will drive their customers into 
Hove, the town of parking plenty next 
door, and discourage holidaymakers from 
coming at all. Support for this resistance 
group comes from a movement called the 
M-Zone Residents’ Association and a 
large slice of public opinion. They cite, 
among other gloomy prophecies, the 
lengthening back-log of meter prosecu- 
tions in London, and Bristol's new parking 
troubles in the uncontrolled fringe beyond 
the meter zone. 
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expensive or specialised biographics and 
technical books of a kind not handled by 
the commercial libraries. 

Even so, the paper-back has been the 
major influence both on the habits of 
readers and in giving booksellers a more 
profitable use for their shelf-space. Those 
who will really regret the decline of the 
commercial libraries are the publishers, for 
whom they were a sure market for a few 
copies of even the glummest hard-backed 
novel. 
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Brighton’s debate is one that other 
towns will experience in their turn as the 
meters move in. With the day not far 
distant when every other ratepayer will 
own a car, it may be that the simplest 
answer will be to make the provision of 
parking space a burden on the rates. As 
it is, Mr Marples’s infectious enthusiasm 
over meters and the beguiling prospect of 
an apparently casy way out may have 
encouraged some local authorities to exag- 
gerate their traffic problems. In Brighton, 
for instance, a serious campaign against 
presen offenders, allied to better use: of 
existing car parks and the development of 
derelict sites owned by the corporation, 
could vastly improve matters. More pro- 
vision for parking—perhaps underground 
—could also be made a condition of new 
building. k is still conceivable that 
Brighton may decide that parking meters 
would be a cure that proves even worse 
than the complaint. 
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LETTERS 


Why Germany. Did It 


Sik—Writing on March 11th on the § per 
cent revaluation of the mark your corre- 
spondent points out that “ revaluation, like 
devaluation, makes sense only with the 
support of collateral domestic measures— 


these in Germany's case are higher spendi 
and cheaper money.” But would this ing, 
be a sane policy for Germany to follow? 

It would be a sane policy and also one 
that Germany could justly be expected to 
adopt if the strong surplus in her current 
account had been caused by deflation in 
this country wvis-d-vis “more or less 
normal” cofditions in other countries. 
However, can a country be expected to 
pursue a policy of inflation in a situation 
which your correspondent rightly describes 
as a “ conjuncture of a strong current sur- 
plus combined with a strong domestic 
boom”? Surely, one of the reasons for 
Germany’s strong current surplus, and cer- 
tainly not the least important, is the state 
of inflation--however mild, and in some 
cases strong—in the countries that are her 
trading partners. Is Germany to bear the 
burden of other countries’ mistakes? What- 
‘ver the reasons for such wrong policies in 
other countries—in some cases they are 
political rather than economic—is Germany 
to blame for them? 

For some time we have been faced with 
the danger of inflation in this country. 
During the last year, wage increases of 
8 per cent were offset by an 11.3 per cent 
increase in the gross. national product. But 
the spending of private households increased 
in 1960 by 9.7 per cent while household 
income increased by only 9.4 per cent. 
Bottlenecks are occurring—tmes of delivery 
are abnormally long in some sectors of 
industry—-and wages are rising continu- 
ously. _The government, like any other 
democratic government, is unable to put a 
stop to these rises which are bound to 
occur when there is (over) full employment. 
How can inflation be prevented if—to please 
its partners—Germany is to embark on a 
policy of casy money? 

High interest rates—introduced to check 
investment and to encourage saving, i.c. to 
discourage spending—have attracted foreign 
capital to Germany. But wouid other con- 
trols not be much more suitable to reduce 
the inflow of foreign capital? Already, 
foreign depositors receive no interest on 
their deposits. Perhaps there would be a 
way to make the buying of German bonds 
more difficult for foreigners. A policy of 
tight money is all the more required as even 
high interest rates were unsuccessful in the 


past in reducing the volume of investment 
undertaken by firms in this country, when 
industrialists could find much of the money 
they need for investment at a cheaper price 
in other countries or when prospects were 
80 rosy a8 to make investors disregard the 
cost of their investment. 

Would not another and stronger revalua- 
uion of the mark be a better way of achiev- 
ing the much desired aim of eliminating 
Germany’s current surplus? The resulting 
rise in export prices would then induce 
German manufacturers to turn to the home 
market, thus increasing supply and causing 
prices to fall there. At = same time, a 
larger volume of imports would exert a 
downward pull on prices and the danger 
of inflation would be turned off. Some 
German industries, such as shipping, ship- 
building, and coal-mining, which would then 
be faring badly—the recent revaluation 
already hit them hard—would have to be 
aided by the Government. ‘Such a policy, 
in combination with long term develop- 
ment loans, should help to put things right. 
—Yours faithfully, Hans BERBEN 
Rheinhausen, Germany 


The Sudan 


Sir—The eloquence with which your corre- 
spondent described, in your issue of Janu- 
ary 28th, the state of affairs in the Sudan 
after the coup d'état leaves little to be said 
on that account. It may however be relevant 
to clucidate one or two points. 

The aims of the revolution—stamping 
out corruption and halting the drift towards 
Egypt—are to a large extent based on an 
exaggerated evaluation of the situation 
before the revolution. It is true that there 
had been a strong rumour, not altogether 
unfounded, to the effect that some members 
of parliament (in reality only a few) received 
bribes. It is also true that individual poli- 
ticians did act with flagrant irresponsibility, 
thereby jeopardising the dignity of their 
office. The drift towards Egypt was noth- 
ing more than an expressed hope by some 
politicians that an understanding should be 
arrived at between |the two countries on 
such questions as the] Nile waters and trade. 
In fact the trade and Nile waters agreements 
are the responsibility of the present govern- 
ment, and nobody considers them as con- 
stituting a real threat to this country, or 
any definite sign of‘a rush into the arms 
of Egypt. 

The main issue between the politicians 
and the army is that of liberalism versus 
authoritarian government. The arrhy’s 
contention that democracy has failed and 
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that it is alien to the country is really uncon- 
vincing and to a large extent untrue. To 
begin with democracy has not failed and 
the fact that it is western in character has 
not added to the difficulties of practising it. 
Western democracy is practised with suc- 
cess in a number of countries with similar 
background to the Sudan. The Sudanese 
character has shown a remarkable ability 
to absorb and adapt democratic ideals and 
methods of rule. In fact many of these 
ideals are a part of the country’s genius and 
heritage, as embodied in its religion, its 
customs, and its native social and political 
institutions. 

The danger to this country, therefore, 
does not lie in the restoration of democracy, 
but rather in the continuation of a kind of 
government that will inevitably lead to 
excesses of political behaviour. Army rule 
in our part of the world has quite often 
tended to be intolerant and to fall a prey 
to foreign influence. Arms deals and 
economic aid may look very well on the 
surface, but may usher in with them the 
sort of foreign influence that will be difficult 
to shake off. What this country urgently 
needs is enough stability to reinforce its 


jindependence and to pave the way to 


development. Only a democratic regime can 
ensure this.—Yours faithfully, 
Khartoum. Sudan KAMEL A. et MAnpi 


Exports and Languages 


S1r—You rightly condemn the “ lazy British 
assumption that the chief importers in our 
chief markets, ought all to be able to under- 
stand English.” Another prescription for not 
selling abroad, I suggest, is to have technical 
hand-books, sales literature and so on trans- 
lated into the languages of the importing 
country by someone with a defective know- 
ledge of either the language or the subject 
matter, or both. 

Our Government is not exempt from this 
strange aberration. The official stand at a 
recent foreign trade fair distributed a 
translated “guide” containing several 
howlers, one verging on the obscene which 
was the subject of “ amused ” comment in 
the local press. Personally, I do not find this 
kind of incident in the least humorous. 
Industry may, in the past, have had difficulty 
in selecting the right translator for any par- 
ticular job. This is no longer any excuse 
now that the Institute of Linguists, the 
recognised professional and examining body 
for linguists in the Commonwealth, has 
established a special “ Translators’ Index ” 
and advisory services specifically for 
industry, 

Exporting firms, big or small, which have 
an interest in getting their ee for 
uals consumption exactly “ right” 

and idtometically, would be a 
advised to get in touch with the Secretary 
of the Institute of Linguists at 3 Craven Hill, 
London, W.2.—Yours faithfully, 

E. L. Spears 
Vice-President, 


London, W2 The Institute of Linguists 
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From Lancashire With Love 


Britain Revisited 
By Tom Harrisson. 
Gollancz. 285 pages. 25s. 


Bolton (thinl er as ceo 
where, in 193 he and his merry team had 
gathered the material for an impressionistic 
—and influential—survey published as 
“Britain by Mass-Observation.” The 
original mass-observers, many of them by 
now successful professors, politicians or 
television writers, rallied round to compare 
their findings of the late thirties with the 
contemporary scene in Lancashire. Their 
first conclusion, reported here with glee, 
is that amazingly little has changed. 

Fresh from anthropologising among the 
Kelabits of remotest Borneo, Mr Harrisson 
was thrilled to find that a dripping, freshly 
severed cow’s head still graces the chintzy 
lounge of a respectable pub at Westhough- 
ton (on the road to Wigan) for the annual 
festival of Keaw Yed. Going off to Black- 
pool to watch the Worktowners at their play, 
the observers found the gypsy fortune- 
tellers still flaunting their royal connections 
“Dear Gypsy Rosalie, I write at The 
Queen’s command, ...”). They analysed 
the figures in the local Tussaud’s waxworks 
and noted that hereditary aristocrats, as a 
waxen Class, had increased more since 1938 
than any other attraction. They remarked 
that 29 per cent of men were wearing 
sandals in 1960, as compared with none in 
1938: but that the same dirty postcards 
continued to flaunt their broad-based 
matrons across the shop-fronts. 

But there is more to it than this. The 
method of the mass-observers—or their 
main method, several are used as appropriate 
—is to look, to count, to compare the 
externals: Mr Harrisson says: “ Perhaps the 
most important—and as far as I know un- 
exploited—piece of technical equipment for 
any social scientist is the ear plug.” This 
reaction against the laborious question-and- 
answer techniques of orthodox sociological 
observers is, ps, designed more to 
madden them to 5 aalleinee the reader: 
and inevitably much is missed. The fact 
that some of the largest former cotton-mills 
in Bolton now house battery chickens or 
furniture workshops rates only a passing 
mention, while a one-legged man falling 
down as he returns from an evening's 
boozing in Blackpool is given nearly a page. 

The point is to show not what do, 
but who they are. To count the n in 
church of a Sunday (all 41 varicties of 


dares Catholicism, 
over the last twenty 


Christianity, save on 


» its author, was driving a 
Co-op coal when the original Mass- 
Observation descended on on: he is 
now a distinguished playwright. 

But the reader should be warned against 
generalising on the basis of this book. Un- 
marked by bombs, Bolton has also, _ 
the decline of cotton, been passed b 
the spate of building of soiaat years: he 
mass-observers were to start work now, no 
doubt they would concentrate on the boom 
towns—the Birminghams and Basingstokes 
—which are the real mystery of contem- 
porary Britain. 

In addition to the account of Bolton, Mr 
Harrisson serves up some little surveys— 
perhaps just bits and pieces out of the Mass- 
Observation workbag—of this and that 
elsewhere in the country. Pubs, smoking, 
television-watching, political informedness 
and, a real gem this, attitudes to royalty 
are among his subjects. There is a fascina- 
ting account of how, wishing to test a theory 
about voting behaviour, Mass-Observation 
actually did a laboratory test on a Parlia- 
mentary by-election (it was in 1938 and Dr 
Summerskill was elected: did nobody 
protest ?) The approach to psephology is 
as original as the technique used on that 
occasion: v is studied as though the 
choice were not between parties but between 
the two alternatives, to vote or not to vote. 
Mr Harrisson’s tentative remarks should 
provoke some head-scratching on both sides 
of Smith Square. 

This has all kinds of faults: it is 
unscientific ; italics and capitals creep irrita- 
tingly across the pages ; there are too many 
matey references to old pals (a footnote 
reads: “ Bill Empson, author of Seven 
Types of Ambiguity . . did some refined 
observing, ee aoe ”. ae it is a 
with wryly acute 


Above all, it is inspired by, and goes some 
es a vivid curiosity about the 


cme which people actually behave, the 
things in which believe, and the plea- 
sures which they to. If ever there were 


a labour of love, this is it. 


By Frank Freidel. 
Galley Press. 314 pages. 63s. 


antiquated—fire brigades trying to control 
a They beat the fire down in one 
to find it blazing up again in 
porn fire brigade technique is 
effective only if a force is immediately avail- 
able to beat out the first flicker of flame. 


That is why the battle of Bunker Hill in 
1775 is so important. It was the first major 
clash of arms between the rebels and the 
British army, and — the latter was 
finally victorious in the field, it was only at 
a terrible cost. The fire was not stamped 
out. Indeed, the battle created legends of 
its own that helped to sustain the revolu- 
tionaries’ morale in the long struggle that 
followed. It was not a decisive reverse for 
the colonial power, but it looked like one. 
In a careful analysis of this bath, Mr 
Fleming has gone behind the myths and 


lavishing, for example, as much praise on 
the disciplined courage of the British troops 
as upon the amateur valour of the revolu- 
i . The only criticism that can 
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Africa Telescoped 

The African Revolution 

By James Cameron. 

Thames and Hudson. 199 pages. 18s. 


a CAMERON has set out to fit into his 

brief space not only the current 
revolution in Africa but also a substantial 
slice of the history and (most briefly) the 
prehistory of the continent. He has been 
made to write within this framework be- 
cause his book is one of the first in the 
publisher’s “Great Revolutions Series,” 
which, it is planned, will move backwards 
in history from the present day to the time 
of the English Revolution under Cromwell. 
Fortunately, Mr Cameron’s technical skill 
with Janguage has enabled him to achieve, 
in his own phrase, “the fiercely concen- 
trated telescoping of history” required. 
The book certainly covers a very wide field. 
Mr Cameron manages to go straight to the 
core of the matter in each territory and area 
he describes, 

But it is no more than a survey. It adds 
littl that is new to knowledge of the 
problems or regions of Africa or of the 
wider continental issues. It is full of facts 
skilfully selected for relevance to the theme 
of political revolution. There is, however, 
an atmosphere of condensed John Gunther 
in the bristling phrases, some of which are 
more meaningful than others. For example, 
Mr Cameron summarises the central 
African federation as 

three very different territories with different 
histories and origens, different populations, 
different pohtical systems, different economics 
wid ambitions, fused unwillingly and under 
protest into a grouping that, the Africans 
rgue, makes sense only to one side, and 
servitude to the other 

The book's strength—its brevity—is also 
its weakness, Perhaps too much has been 
crowded in. Some problems are described, 
some are hinted at ; some important ques- 
tions are asked. But, necessarily, these are 
not always followed up or answered. Some 
statements are made which the reader may 
know to be correct but which, probably 
because of lack of space, remain unsub- 
stantiated in the book. There is, for 
instance, the suggestion that with full inde- 
pendence the African revolution is probably 
by no means over. But there is no place set 
aside for discussion of the possible course 
of the next phase of the revolution. Where, 
one would like to know, does Mr Cameron 
think the newly awakened political con- 
sciousness of the Africans will lead them? 
He does warn us that it remains possible 
“that the cult of the ‘ African personality ’ 
could develop into a reversed image of the 
racialism the African so long deplored.” 
Talk about that could easily be a book in 
itself, : 

On Tanganyika, Mr Cameron sings the 
praises of Mr Julius Nyerere—as does 
nearly everybody else, from left to nght. 
But a reading of Mr Cameron's presenta- 
tion of carefully marshalled pieces of infor- 
mation brings home the comparative 
simplicity of Mr Nyerere’s task of 
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“ liberating” Tanganyika. It is only fair 
to Mr Nyerere to ask for an estimate of 


his probable abilities in more trying 


circumstances, 

The author writes as a committed liberal. 
He is sympathetic to African nationalism, 
but sometimes cautious. He can be critical 
—as he is of Kenya Africans “ for refusing 
the risk of unpopularity in the cause of a 
constructive future,” or of Ghana (as part 
of a more generous assessment): “ For 
some time it seemed that Ghana’s ‘ demo- 
cratic centralism’ had only too rapidly 
‘become indistinguishable from the many 
oligarchies it professed to deplore.” 

There are many omissions, but only a 
very few errors. Mr Cameron writes of “a 
lighter-skinned Hamitic race . . . ancestor 
of the Masai in Kenya, the Zulu in the 
South, the Matebele in Rhodesia,” suggest- 
ing that the Masai and the Zulu are closely 
related. This is not so. 


Campbell's Kingdom 
The County of Argyll 

Edited by Colin M. MacDonald 
Collins. 396 pages. 42s. 


RGYLL lies on the Victorian bank of 

Clyde. The seaside resorts there, like 
Dunoon, Innellan and the Holy Loch 
villages, were brought into being by the 
paddle steamer, decanting its Glasgow 
middle-class families for their summer 
months by the coast. Farther to the north, 
the railway from Glasgow, struggling 
through Glen Orchy and the Pass of 
Brander, gave thriving life to Oban as a 
tourist centre by the turn of the century. 
But if this is the modern Argyll of the 
summer visitors, it is only part of the story 
that this volume of the Statistical Account 
of Scotland, clothing its parochial bones 
with reminiscence and a modicum of 
economic hope, has to tell. 

The nineteenth-century revolution in 
communications engulfed Argyll without 
ever conquering it. It sent the railway 
steamers, in hectic rivalry, up Loch Fyne 
and others round the Mull of Kintyre ; it 
linked Islay and Mull in a tenuous relation- 
ship with the mainland, bringing such 
benefits as newspapers by lunchtime, Glas- 
gow bread and condensed milk. Now these 
links are decaying again, although the subsi- 
dised air service ties in Campbeltown, stern 
and decaying, and even Tiree, that low, soft 
island in mid-Atlantic, 

But the island and peninsular communi- 
ties retain their distinctivenesses, still 
centred, often enough, on the kirk and 
therefore more faithfully dealt with in these 
reports from the manses than other areas 
of the Account. There is Inveraray itself, 
the stiff little capital of the Campbells, 
whose country this is, and a tribute to their 
town-planning; there is Kilchrenan, 
tranquil and nostalgic on the land-locked 
shores of Loch Awe ; there is Tobermory, 
only to be won to by a morning's laborious 
drumming up the Sound of Mull. Here, 
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even in the age of the council house, the 
hydro board and Holy Loch (the county’s 
most publicised geographical feature after 
Glencoe) Victoriana persist almost un- 
challenged: Mr Gladstone is alive and the 
City of Glasgow Bank has not yet crashed. 
It is only in the abandoned glens that 1914 
and its toll of life and stamina marked the 
end of an age. 

Now it is a dwindling identity and a 
flagging self-sufficiency that have to be 
recorded. Argyll is Scotland’s second 
largest county: its population of 60,000 (20 
to the square mile) is dominated by the very 
old and the very young. A quarter of its 
men still live precariously by the land ; in 
the future, the Account suggests, it may be 
that the Forestry Commission will become 
the chief employer. At the last census the 
county had 80 Church of Scotland ministers 
besides wee frees), §6 doctors, 12,000 
Gaelic speakers and one MP. It is probable 
that all these figures, except the last, will be 
found to have declined still further in the 
past decade. Proud and thrifty as it is, and 
comfortable, too, where vigour has been 
rewarded by the soil, the Campbells’ king- 
dom will have to rely increasingly on the 
tourist to survive. 


Versatile Performer 

The First Five Lives of Annie Besant 
By Arthur H. Nethercot. 

Hart-Davis. 435 pages. 423s. 


fpr is the first half of a double-decker 


study of a truly remarkable person— 
dare one say phenomenon ? So vast is the 
canvas covered that eight years separated the 
inception of this biography and the com- 
pletion of the first volume: thus it is not 
surprising that Arthur Nethercot’s work, 
which draws not only on published sources, 
but also on interviews with Mrs Besant’s 
surviving contemporaries, involving travel 
all over the world, is exceptionally detailed. 
It does not, therefore, make for\the easiest 
of reading, although stylistically the stan- 
dard is competent. 

The effort is for all that worth while 
because the reader, via its pages, can obtain 
a rich and substantial picture of the world 
of ideas in nineteenth century society. For 
indeed, if all the world’s a stage and all the 
men and women merely players, of Annie 
Besant it can truly be said that she was an 
exceptionally versatile performer in the non- 
stop drama of progressive society in Vic- 
torian and post-Victorian England. Radical 
circles today are tamer ; and if unconven- 
tional deeds no longer shock or surprise, it 
is worth recalling how much is owed to 
the pioneering obstinacy of Annie Besant 
and her contemporaries, 

The significant phases of Annie Besant’s 
life are indeed legion: her conventional 
upbringing ; her craving for religious truth ; 
her failure to be convinced by Dr Pusey ; 
her refusal or principle to take communion 
in the churck. of her clergyman husband ; 
the latter’s efforts, equally on principle, to 
deprive her of her rights vis-a-vis her 
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children—all these combine to make her a 
pillar of the radical world. She becomes a 
devouée of rationalism ; she associates with 
Bradlaugh, Shaw and Aveling; she is 
co-author of a book on birth control and is 
prosecuted for obscenity. Mr Nethercot is 
emphatic that she never had a lover, but 
the reademmay remain unconvinced. She is 
drawn into socialist politics ; she becomes 
prominent in the Fabian hierarchy and is 
active in the fight for trade union recog- 
nition, Despite this impeccable progressive 
pedigree, Mrs Besant dramatically turns her 
back on all that Reason stands for, and 
espouses theosophy. She is captivated by 
Mme Blavatsky, whose successor she 
becomes : 


If this commen is both comprehen- 
sive and fascinating, it nevertheless remains 
lacking in one im t factor. We have 
learned a great deal about Annie Besant 
and her times, but we still cannot really 
understand the mainsprings of her nature. 
What forced her out of Christianity into 
rationalism, and out again into theosophy 
and the occult? Was it simply, as we 
recall from her interview with Dr Pusey, 
that her craving for certainty had to be 
satisfied ? Was this why religion and then 
rationalism failed her ? One cannot help 
wondering whether the author has fully 
understood the complexities of her charac- 
ter: — the volume on her remaining 
four lives will give the answer. 


Righteous Man 
Duel at the Brink 


By Roscoe Drummond 
Coblentz. 


Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 240 pages. 21s. 


and | Gaston 


T was a good idea to write about John 

Foster Dulles while the memory of the 
controversies that he aroused is still green 
and many of the diplomats with whom he 
worked are still alive to be consulted. Mr 
Drummond, the columnist, writing from 
Washington, and Mr Coblentz, writing from 
Bonn, have confined themselves to the years 
when Dulles, as Secretary of State, was the 
most powerful man in the western alliance, 
and to the issues with which his name is 
associated: massive retaliation, the move- 
ment toward European unity, liberation, 
Indo-China, Formosa and the offshore 


islands, Suez and Berlin. When to this list 


must be added Dulles’s close relations 
with President Eisenhower and President 
Adenauer and his hostile ones with Sir 
Anthony Eden it is obvious that in 240 
pages the authors can do no more than 
touch on the high-spots. 

Probably because of Mr Coblentz’s part 
in it, the book is heavily weighted toward 
European problems, and the views of Euro- 
pean statesmen and di ts. Perhaps this 
is as it should be. authors feel that 
Dulles’s greatest contribution may well 
prove to be the impetus he gave to the unity 
of Europe and the far-sighted generosity 
with which he was to sacrifice 
some economic advantages for the United 


, ortunately this has already been 
unbalanced by what is happening in Laos 
and Vietnam. 


Oral Poetry 
The Singer of Tales 


By Albert B. Lord. 
Harvard University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 324 pages. 345. 


ROFESSOR LORD was pupil, fellow-worker 
P and successor in line of thought to the 
late Professor Milman Parry of Harvard, 
who has done more to illuminate the 
Homeric problem than anyone of this 
generation. This book sets out the result of 
their work. There has been long dispute 
about how far the Homeric poems are based 


on oral originals. Parry and Lord went to | 


Jugoslavia, the most accessible 


where 
there was a live tradition i 


oral epic 


ry sung by illiterates, and found out just | 
it aed What emerged was that our | 


thought and vocabulary about oral 


are vitiated by analogies from written liter- | 


ature: there is no such thing as a single 
correct version in oral tradition ; there are 
known stories, sung in a traditional way ; 
but every performance is an original 


creation, and there is no expectation that | 
any two singers will sing the tale in the | 
same way, or that the same singer will not 


vary from performance to performance. 


There are traditional, but not unchangeable, | 
themes, treatments and phrases (the last | 


fitting into the metre of the poem), which 
the singer uses as one speaks a language, 
and thus copes with immensely long 
metrical improvisations. As he is not trying 
to reproduce verbatim an original version 


by someone else, or even by himself, the 


question of verbal hardly arises. 


Poems so composed bear their marks of 


You too 
can be a 
consumer 


vERYONE, in the impersonal jargon of 
economists, is a consumer; but if we for a 
moment consciously accept the réle, let us be 
critical consumers, choosing and rejecting. 
How is one to do this in a world -where the 
critical faculties are bludgeoned by hard-sell 
or sedated by soft; in which catering for 
minority tastes is regarded as an unprofitable 


bore? 
Wy “@ 


reAR a 


At the risk of being charged with hard, soft 
or some other kind of sell, I would like to 
draw your attention to what The Observer is 
doing about it. It adds up to quite a lot. 

One thing that will strike you fairly soon is 
that The Observer will say what, if anything, 
is wrong with a product, as well as what is 
right. This is rather uncommon in the news- 
paper world, and may involve offending ‘the 
trade’; but if this is a necessary prict to pay 
for independence, The Observer is clearly 
prepared to pay it. 


On your side 


For example: you will often find, in The 
Observer, contributions by Eirlys Roberts, 
editor of “‘Which?’, and Elizabeth Gundry, 
editor of “Shopper's Guide’, reporting the 
results of their systematic investigations into 
the value-for-money of goods of all kinds. 
Patience Gray is another, and more regular, 
shopper's friend; and Syllabub’s column, 
“In the Kitchen", is fertile with suggestions 
for transcending the limits of the mass food 
market. 

Pierre d'Harcourt, blazing holiday trails 
for the adventurous, does not pretend that 
every resort is unalloyed bliss. Katharine 
Whitehorn, a fashion writer witty enough to 
be enjoyed by men, is distinctly candid. 
Dr. Abraham Marcus reviews patent medi- 
cines with a sometimes disconcerting frank- 
ness. And Dinah Brooke writes about 
Education from a position shoulder to 
shoulder with parents. 

The point is that in face of big business or 
officialdom The Observer is on your side. It's 
rather nice to have it there. J.B.L. 


ADVT. 
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originals, but are themselves part of the 
oral tradition. Professor Lord works out 
this thesis in convincing detail. What is not 
clear is how the poems came to be reduced 
to writing. Professor Lord is convinced 
that each one was dictated by an illiterate 
post in the course of a single and unique 
performance. More work will be needed 
to exclude other possibilities ; in particular, 
the methods of style-analysis that he 
employs need to be fairly strictly quantified 
and applied to early written poctry by way 
of control. As Professor Lord says, much 
remains to be done, not only for Homer but 
also for medizval epics, to which he devotes 
a chapter. 


This is a first-class book, expounding a 
highly original piece of research. Little 
knowledge of Greek is required ; but part 
of the going may be found hard, though not 
impossible, by those innocent of Serbocroat 


Journalists and Reform 


Press and People, 1790-1850 
By Donald Read 


Edward Arnold. 236 pages 


5 
oo is a conventional historical mono- 
graph with just those virtues and 
disadvamtages over which Mr Maurice 
Ashley recently shook his grave editorial 
head. That is to say, it contains an accumu- 
lauion of information not available else- 
where, in this instance about the provincial 
press of Manchester, Leeds and Sheffield 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century ; but it is information of signifi- 
cance and interest for the most part only to 
professional historians. Yet its author, Mr 
Donald Read, has exactly fulfilled Mr 
Ashley’s advice to aspiring historians by 
spending six months on the editorial staff 
of the Guardian. It would seem, then, that 
the strict discipline of | contemporary 
journalism may not produce that revolution 
in professional historical writing which Mr 
Ashley seeks. The reason for this is simple; 
technical polish in presentation is no 
substitute for historical sympathy. and 
judgment. And Mr Read's main failing is 
in the larger historical background which 
he provides ‘for his detailed researches. In 
this he is often superficial and prejudiced 
The pejorative adjectives “tory” and 
Anglican”. are scattered broadside 
through his pages without any clear indica- 
tion of their contemporary significance ; on 
one occasion he seems to see “ political and 
religious overtones” in the fact that the 
churchwardens of Leeds were Anglican— 
though what else they could possibly have 
been he does not explain. 


More important than this he virtually 
ignores the dominating political problem of 
the first thirty years of his period—Roman 
Catholic emancipation. In 1828 he shows 
that the Manchester Guardian listed thir- 
teen reforms in which it was mterested 
First of these was “the removal of civil 
disabilities as the penalty of religious 
belief and last “an improvement in the 
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representative system.” Yet the emancipa- 
tion issue is dismissed in a sentence for 
Manchester and in a few lines for Leeds, 
though the question of parliamentary 
reform is fully discussed for both cities. 
Indeed, out of this discussion of the parlia- 
mentary reform movement comes one ol 
Mr Read's most interesting conclusions 
He shows how in both Manchester and 
Leeds the attempts of the middle-class 
journalists to arouse the working-class in 
support of reform met with almost complete 
failure It was the indifference of the 
working-class, not its engagement, that 
made reform possible. 


The lives of the great provincial editors, 
so Mr Read explains in his preface, were to 
have been told by Samuel Smiles as a 
supplement to his work on the inventors— 
but he did not do this. He had himself 
edited the Leeds Times for three years and 
given it up. As he said in his autobiography 
‘it seemed to lead to nothing,” and Mr 
Read has proved him right 


Earlier Versions 
The English Bible: 4 History of 


Translations 
By F. F. Bruce 
Lutterworth. 248 pages. 25s 


ae is a clear-headed history of English 
translations of the Bible from the ume 
of Bede and Caedmon to the present. It 
illustrates the perpetual difficulty that is here 
superadded to the normal difficulty of trans- 
lating pure literature from another tongue. 
Not only must the language be worthy of 
its high subject and bear constant repetition 
and memorisation ; it will itself become 
sacred to a people and therefore perilous to 
alter even while normal speech is altering. 
The Latin Vulgate became so sacred that 
the Council of Trent canonised it, despite 
its obvious faults of text and meaning. In 
England the Genevan Bible of 1560 (known 
as the Breeches Bible because it said that 
Adam and Eve sewed fig leaves together 
and made themselves “ breeches”) nearly 
achieved this status, especially in Scotland , 
but nothing quite captured it until the 
revisers of 1611 produced the Authorised 
Version by a method of tampering as little 
as possible with the best work of their pre- 


decessors. 


We are shown here, not only the glory of 
the translators but also the pitfalls which 
we have been spared—“ Give us today our 
superstantial bread” (Douai), He “ex- 
inanited himself” (Douai), “ The girls are 
all in love with you ” (Moffatt), “ The Word 
lived in a tent among us” (Wuest), “ The 
Expression of God became a human being ” 
Phillips). Of all the modern translations, 
that of Monsignor Knox comes best out of 
the severe comparisons and it is the more 
tragic that this noble and perceptive master 
of English was obliged to use a vitiated and 
inscholarly text. 


1 


The book contains a little epilogue upon 
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the new Bible. It would be interesting to 
see a critique of it from this wise and 
humane author. 


Too Long and Too Costly 
Not Such an Ass 


By Henry Cecil. 


Hutchinson. 208 pages. 14§5. 


2 Bar is sull England's premier profes- 
sion, but lawyers themselves are not 
exactly popular heroes. Many people con- 
sider that the law is an ass ; lawyers are 
more likely to find themselves compared to 
craftier creatures than donkeys. Mr Henry 
Cecil has already established a reputation 
as a novelist who can find humour even in 
the exasperating situations created by the 
law, but in his latest book he has a different 
and more serious purpose. As his title sug- 
gests, he is concerned in part to defend the 
law and lawyers from the charges commonly 
levelled against them ; in addition, he sug- 
gests improvements which he hopes will 
make them totally baseless. 


The public’s complaints about the li 
today are what they have always been: that 
it takes too long ; that its decisions are too 
uncertain ; and that it costs too much 
There is much truth in this querulous 
indictment, although things have speeded 
up slightly since the good old days of Jarn- 
dyce v Jarndyce and legal aid has robbed 
litigation of some of its more horrendous 
financial risks. But it still takes at least 
twelve months for an appeal to be heard, 
and the delays in bringing prisoners to trial 
are notorious (although not so bad as in 
many continental countries). Mr Cecil 
maintains, quite rightly, that a country that 
wants a speedy and efficient legal system 
must be prepared to pay for it. Not only 
must more judges be appointed but they 
must also be provided with new courts. In 
fact, arrangements have been made recently 
for six additional judges and three more 
Lord Justices at the moderate. cost. of 
£74,000 a year, less tax, but nothing has 
been done to improve or supplement the 
facilities afforded by Street’s ghastly Gothic 
mausoleum in the Strand, into which are 
crammed twice the number of judges that 
Street originally envisaged. 

More money, says Mr Cecil, is needed 
by the police, but this has now been pro- 
vided, and is having its effect. The only 
“ideal” courts are apparently the county 
courts, and here Mr Cecil is a little dis- 
ingenuous, since he fails to declare his own 
interest as holder—under another name—of 
a county court judgeship. Other sugges- 
tions put forward by the author are for a 
system of compulsory police questioning 
before a magistrate, and for a fund to 
indemnify those unfortunate enough to be 
involved successfully in litigation with 
legally assisted persons. None of Mr 
Cecil’s suggestions 1s very novel, but his 
reputation for readability will bring them 
before a wider public than legal books can 
normally command 





A A 
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Urbane Eccentric 
The Fourfold Tradition 


By Rayner Heppenstall. 
Barrie and Rockcliff. 280 pages. 2§s. 


QO% of the recurrent delights of the 
English literary scene is the writer 
who puts forward a mad or eccentric theory 
with an air of sweet reasonableness. Robert 
Graves is a master in that vein. But in 
“The Fourfold Tradition” Mr Rayner 
Heppenstall does not lag far behind. He 
argues, in @ tone of urbane conviction, that 
France and England are or should be con- 
joined, that they belong to the same spiritual 
and historic tradition, that the true line of 
division runs not across the Channel but 
between the Anglo-Norman and the Celt. 
The result is a kind of Alice-in-Wonder- 
land history. Had France and England 
remained a single nation as they were in 
the legacy of Henry V, “ Ireland need never 
have reverted to the barbarism of tribal 
chieftainship . . . Wellington might have 
been one of Napoleon’s generals. Germany, 
then, would not have become a recurrent 
threat . . . we should not have lost com- 
bined American colonies stretching from 
the Arctic down through the isthmus into 
Brazil.” That “ dreadful girl” Joan of Arc 
turns out to be the villain of the piece. 

This bit of whimsy, which is founded on 
cheerful ignorance of the nationalism bred 
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BOOKS 


in the Crusades, of the entire history of late 
medieval France and of countless obstruc- 
tive realities, allows Mr to get 
at his real theme: the relations between 
English and French literature and the per- 
sistence of common ground between them. 
He has refreshing things to say about Gower 
and the Gallicism, or rather vulgate Latinity, 
of Chaucer. He writes well of Beckford and 
points out how richly English literature of 
the Augustan age reflects the cultural pre- 
dominance of France. He summarises aptly 
the part of French precedent and 
atmosphere in the writings of Joyce and 
Beckett. He speculates on what might have 
happened if “full bi-lingualism” had 
become the pattern for English literacy: 
instead, “ German influences crept in with 
disastrous effects.” 

All this would be not only witty but also 
worth serious attention if Mr Heppenstall’s 
argument were not marred by constant 
factual errors and slovenly, off-hand pro- 
nouncements. It is simply not true that no 
one has ever read “Ulysses” “ straight 
through with continuous pleasure” ; 
Proust was not Jewish, but half-Jewish (a 
crucial distinction); Camus was not the 
only occupant of the car killed in the fatal 
crash. There is scarcely a page unmarred 
by some such error. This is a pity because 
the rule of the eccentric game (cf. Graves) 
is to be precise in small matters in order to 
give the larger fancy plausibility. 

Thus it is on side-issues that Mr Heppen- 
stall comes off best. He has valuable points 
to make about the “ two traditions ” — 
England—London as against the 
iv couiani ques aed cose than tien? is 
metropolis acclimatises, accommodates ” 
whereas the “ provinces create.” And he is 
certainly right im castigating the present 
school of English fiction and verse for its 
parochialism and marked failure to respond 
to the challenge of foreign languages and 
cultures. It is high time that there were 
heard again in England voices trained to the 
richness of the European, Latin and Hel- 
lenic traditions. Perhaps Mr Durrell will 
point the way. 


The People of India 


A History of India: From the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day 


By Michael Edwardes. 
Thames and Hudson. 444 pages. 453. 


HAT Clive won the battle of Plassy is 
a fact. But facts have no value unless 


31 
ptm ornare 


"The feve toi eck Gh nied to sede he 
riddles of Indian history were cighteenth 
century British administrators, who asked 


victims to eae conquest? 
did the foreigner destroy? ” and 
torians to ask “ What right pot 
in India?” It is a salutary 
non-specialist reader of aa to recall 
their answers were often, consciously or 
unconsciously, conditioned by the further 
question “ Will my interpretation of the 
facts make things more difficult for the 
government? ” end of British rule 
evokes new questions. Mr Edwardes is one 
of the new generation, asking “What is 
there in Indian civilisation which can enrich 
our own culture? What has been the i 
on each other of Britain and India? t 
justified our presence, what our departure? ” 
Mr Edwardes says that, faced with 5,000 
years, too many histories consist of strings 
of dynasties with an occasional value- 
judgment, so that the people are lost to 
sight and he asserts his intention of pic- 
turing the life of the people within the 
framework of political events. The result 
is an honourable failure. Mr Edwardes’s 
attempt to crowd political, cultural and 
economic developments under one cover 
leads to such compression that the old facts 
often lack the interpretation necessary to 
acquire new meaning, and those un- 
acquainted with Indian history may find 
the story difficult to follow. Mr Edwardes is 
apt to fall back on the cryptic value- 
judgments that he deplores. With so vast 
a panorama, the historian must choose 
whether to write a political, economic or 
cultural history, and take space enough to 
give meaning to his choice. Mr Edwardes’s 
attempt at the impossible is all the ter 
pity in that he has researched widely and 
is observations are often penetrating. For 
example, he says that when the slims 
settled in India and made converts to Islam, 
although Hindus and Muslims had common 
customs the newly converted Muslims, re- 
acting against the exclusiveness of caste, 
became separate and, later, isti 
communities—a fact that throws light on 
the eventual partition of India (although 
Mr Edwardes does not draw this obvious 
conclusion). 
Among Mr Edwardes’s merits are his 
oo anthology of quotations a not 
y available contemporary 
Thus, he quotes the pag dectigelen 
or King Harsha see a's sem in a col 
7 
culls a da ia the fe a life of the eeeear Shah- 
Jehan, and so on. 
_ The book is beautifully produced and 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


First Act 
in Florida 


WASHINGTON, DC 


© the original timetable for several days of wide-ranging dis- 

cussions between the President and the British Prime Minister 

in Washington next week, the news from Laos last Saturday 
suddenly prefixed a three-hour war-and-peace conference at Key 
West in Florida. The object of the long sessions of unhurried 
talks planned for the White House was a meeting of minds, as well 
as a matching of views, on the whole range of world, though more 
especially Anglo-American, problems rather than the combined 
handling of a crisis. But as it happens the emergency meeting at 
Key West and its diplomatic sequel should provide the Prime 
Munister with at least a clue to one of the questions to which he, 
along with other western leaders, is beginning to seck an urgent 
answer: is the young American President going to become master 
in his own house? For the President’s action over Laos seems 
likely to be fateful not only for east-west relations, but also for 
his’ standing in his own country: his political future, his struggle 
for power to control events and to make his economic and social 
programme the guiding influence over American society in the next 
eight years, may all depend on it. However this incident may be 
resolved, it promises to be fully as relevant to Mr Macmillan’s and 
Lord Home’s long-term plans as any immediate understandings 
that may be reached next week on Africa, on negotiations over the 
Six and the Seven, on Berlin, or on the other items on the agenda. 

Inevitably the clash over Laos is being analysed in terms of 
foreign policy, which is the area where the President has an almost 
free hand and can expect to command national loyalty and united 
support most casily. The obvious question turns on his hope of 
reaching an accord, or perhaps of maintaining a channel of discus- 
sion, with the Soviet Union. American commentators have been 
quick to recall that the last two Presidents began their periods of 
office by trying to come to terms with Russia and ended on very 
bad terms with that country, while even Franklin Roosevelt's 
hopes were dashed. The proposition that it might be possible’ to 
disagree, even violently, on some issues while finding common 
ground on others is steadily losing support ; the President's own 
words at his press conference last Thursday hinted that he might 
have to take Laos as the test of the Sovict’s wish to negotiate on 
anything. 

To induce Russia to accept a peaceful formula for Laos, the 
prospect of agreement on a ban on nuclear tests had to be added 
to the rather slim American hand of cards—in the hope that it may 
be a trump. The pessimists now fear that it may not be: they 
note the way in which Russia has rebuffed Mr Kennedy at every 


- point, perhaps most significantly at Geneva, and deduce that Mr 


Khrushchev is not interested in, or not in a position to make, 
compromises on anything. The optimists in the Administration 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 


console themselves with the thought that it is the very success of 
American diplomacy with the Afro-Asians in the United Nations. 
the image spreading across the world of a vigorous and liberal 
young Administration that have prompted Russia to counter by 
pressing its obvious advantages in Laos. 

Significantly, the search for Soviet motives has brought the 
discussion back to the President's own position in American 
politics. The Administration has been working to a tacit time- 
table, allowing itself about six months to get established, prepare 
its position papers, make working arrangements with Congress, 
educate the American public out of its apathy, take charge of the 
free world team, and then get down to brass tacks with the Russians 
from a position of strength. The possibility that the Russians 
understand this, appreciate the built-in frustrations 8f the American 
political structure and have the fiendish intention of preventing the 
Administration ever taking up its stance is now being considered. 
Laos offers the Russians a ready-made pitfall on President 
Kennedy's cautious path towards consolidating his authority. On 
the one hand an expensive and unsuccessful war would probably 
soon become unpopular in the United States ; the Republican cry 
that the Democrats get the country into wars would soon drown 
the initial show of Republican support in Congress. On the other 
hand, the “ loss of another country behind the iron curtain ” would 
equally provide the opposition with new ammunition. 

Like Ulysses sailing between the perils of Scylla and Charybdis 
the President can, however, see a shining hope between the twin 
risks of his present course: a genuine military or diplomatic success 
would strengthen his hand, perhaps decisively at this early stage, 
because it would seal his incumbency of the White House with the 
authority of a man of action in the eyes of the public, and show 
him a successful President in the sphere which is pre-eminently 
presidential. Thus two months after taking office, Mr Kennedy 
finds himself faced with a similar choice and similar risks to those 
which President Truman faced over Korea, and his personal stakes 
are extremely high. In establishing his individual ascendancy 
President Kennedy has everything yet to do. He has obtained, it is 
true, a 73 per cent vote of approval in a Gallup poll, better than 
President Eisenhower's at the same stage of his career, but it is 
questionable whether this is, at this point, much more than a vote 
for Prince Charming. 


LAINLY the President is master of the executive. The lid has 

been screwed down hard on the rivalries of the Department 
of Defence. But the abrupt switch in the direction of the current 
of decision-making— instead of flowing from the departmental desks 
upwards, it now flows from the top downwards—in the State 
Department and in other departments has probably not produced 
smooth working yet. A new American Administration normally 
takes up to six months to get into its stride; this is not surprising 
when Congress may delay the approval of political appointees for 
weeks or the Secretary of a Department may (as indeed this corres- 
pondent was told) get rid of his departmental head on the grounds 
that after thirty years’ service the man knew far too much for there 
to be room for both of them. 


On top of this, and quite apart from the growing preoccupation 
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with crises abroad, the journey to the New Frontier is complicated 
because effort has had to be diverted to the congressional battle in 
an attempt to impress the public with a picture of an Administra- 
tion determined to get swift action. Some people are beginning 
to think that the casier the President can make it for Congress to 
rise early, the better for the efficiency of the Administration. This 
may be why, or partly why, some of the relatively controversial 
measures have been postponed. But in any event the President is 
having to rethink his strategy with Congress ; it has become clear 
that, in spite of a spate of persuasive messages, he is not yet in a 
position to get any of his more controversial pledges through the 
legislature, at least not unless he and his officials devote their 
energies to putting pressure on wavering members. He must there- 
fore be selective in the months ahead in what he fights for. 

But postponement hardly wakes the country t@ the challenge of 
change, or swings public opinion behind the leadership of the 
President. In assessing Mr Kennedy's position Mr Macmillan will 
have difficulty in distinguishing between the activity in a Washing- 
ton dominated by the President and the passivity (interspersed with 
some preoccupation about unemployment) in the country at large. 

President Kennedy's freedom of choice remains extremely 
narrow. There are those who would have him challenge cruel fate 
by a declaration of radical intentions, but his reactions have been 
to show extreme caution, patience and calculation. He knows that 
he has yet to find the break-through which will give him the full 
presidential power he seeks, the wider choices, that any risks which 
he may take prematurely with the influence that he has are his 
alone. “ When it comes to power,” concludes Mr Richard Neustadt 
in a new book* whose appearance is particularly apposite to Mr 
Kennedy's problem in Laos, “ nobody is expert but the President ; 
if he, too, acts as a layman, it goes hard with him.” 

President Kennedy knows the precedents of the Truman and 
Eisenhower periods. Faced with the crisis in Laos he declared, 
significantly, that he would not be trapped ; he used his allies to 
ease an inevitable retreat from an untenable position. At the 
sticking-place he has committed himself (and them) only to the 
minimal threat needed to bring the issue to negotiation and he has 
roped in Républican—indeed, General Eisenhower's—endorsement 
for that threat. Finally, with the floodlights on him, he has 
called on the American people to back that bare minimum. 

Mr Macmillan will appreciate the politics of this ; it was clear 
at Key West that these two professionals would get on extremely 
well. There may be skilled bargaining: the President, for example, 
needs British commitments on overseas aid to help him to get his 
own proposals on this through Congress ; he needs his new anti- 
colonialism, despite the delicacy of Britain's position in Rhodesia, to 
help him in the United Nations ; he needs co-operation over the 
question whether Red China should enter the United Nations ; he 
is sceptical about British policies over defence and the common 
market. Mr Kennedy knows what he wants, if only he can get it, 
and the Prime Minister may ruefully contrast his own position and 
reverse the French adage: si jeunesse pouvait, si viellesse savait. 


Hold-up on the Frontier 


ast week when the first of his controversial Bills reached 
the floor of the House of Representatives, President Kennedy's 
drive to the New Frontier crashed head-on into the road-block of 
the conservative coalition of Republicans and Southern Democrats. 
His Bill to raise the minimum wage and add to the number of 
workers covered by the law was defeated by one vote, even though 
it was a modified version and his supporters had done all they 


*Presidennal Power, the Policies of Leadership. By Richar. d E. Neustadt. 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York. 224 pages. $4.95 
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could to influence the outcome. Immediately afterwards the House 
approved a substitute Bill, sponsored by the Republicans, a dupli- 
cate of one which they first pushed through last summer, Then the 
then Senator Kennedy rejected it as completely inadequate, pre- 
ferring that Congress should adjourn without doing anything at 
all about minimum wages. As President he may not be faced 
with quite the same dilemma ; the Senate will probably pass a 
Bill on the lines he wants and the compromise between this 
and the House measure may be one which he feels able to sign. 

The argument was not so much over whether the minimum wage 
should go up to $1.15 or $1.25 an hour—it is $1 at present—as over 
whether coverage should be extended to all but the smallest retail 
trading and service establishments—only factory and transport 
workers are covered now—or just to those clearly engaged in 
inter-state commerce. This introduced the classic -controversy 
between defenders of states’ rights and advocates of federal inter- 
vention and strengthened the southern opposition to the Bill. The 
Bill was also regarded as a threat to the small businessman. The 
Southern Democrats may not be such reliable allies for the Republi- 
cans when the next test of the coalition comes up this week. This 


‘time the target is the depressed areas Bill, which would provide 


federal loans to encourage industries to come to districts where 
unemployment is persistently severe. The Bill includes help for 
impoverished rural areas, which appeals to the Southerners, and 
similar legislation has been approved by the House before. But 
tf Republicans are again offering a weak substitute and the 
Administration is by no means confident of the outcome. 

Only about one-fifth of the areas which are classified as having 
a substantial surplus of labour at present—over 6 per cent of the 
work force unemployed—would be helped under the Bill, but the 
need for it has been emphasised by the recent sharp increase, to 
a record figure of 101 out of 150, in the proportion of labour 
markets in this category. Serious unemployment is now very 
widespread, as the map shows, and all the states are expected to 
take advantage of the federal funds which Congress has authorised 
to enable unemployment benefits to be paid for an additional 
period of up to thirteen weeks to those who have exhausted their 
rights under state insurance schemes. This is a measure to 
alleviate not merely individual distress but the recession itself, by 
pushing up purchasing power. The President must hope, how- 
ever, that it is not too successful in its second purpose, since he 
is using the economic emergency to shame Congress into exploring 
his Frontier, even though few of his trails at the moment have much 
to do with the immediate recession ; Congress obviously needs 
some such stimulus if it is to go anywhere at all. 


PATTERNS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
Over 9 per cent of insured workers unemployed 
6-9 per cent of insured workers unemployed 
@ Moor \ebour morkets with substantial unemployment - over 6 per cent 
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Defence for the Deficit 


VIDENTLY President Kennedy believes that attack is the best 
form of defence where budgets are concerned. He is pro- 
tecting himself against charges of extravagance arising out of the 
coming deficits in his government's accounts by blaming them on 
his predecessor's misleading reckoning. If Mr Eisenhower had 
calculated both outgoings and incomings correctly then, according 
to Mr Kennedy’s argument, nothing which he himself has asked 
from Congress would unbalance the Budget for the 1962 fiscal 
year beginning on July 1st—apart from his proposals for increased 
spending on defence, to fill the gaps which in his view the 
Republican Administration left in the country’s security. Mr 
Kennedy admits that the essential steps which he has had to take 
to counter the recession, which was waiting for him when he came 
into office, have something to do with the fact that the 1961 fiscal 
year is now expected to end on June 30th with a deficit of over 
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$2 billion ; the first estimates in January, 1960, showed a surplus of 
$4.2 billion and there was still supposed to be one of $80 million 
when Mr Eisenhower left office. But the fault also lies with the 
late Administration’s optimistic and unrealistic overestimates of 
revenue, particularly from taxes, and underestimates of expenditure 
both on defence and unemployment benefits. 

Mr Kennedy finds similar faults i in the Eisenhower Budget for 
the coming fiscal year ; expenditures were recommended but not 
allowed for—$100 million for aid to Chile, for example—or under- 
estimated—farm price supports at low levels which Congress would 
never approve—while revenues, put at $82.3 billion, assumed a 
higher rate of economic activity than seems likely during the rest 
of this calendar year. Basically President Kennedy is obliged to 
accept his predecessor’s calculations, since it takes many months 
to draw up a new Budget in detail. He says that he has planned 
his new recommendations to fall within Mr Eisenhower's estimates 
for the 1962 fiscal year of a total outlay of $80.9 billion ; this 
supposedly left a surplus of $1.4 billion. Mr Kennedy proposes 


Heritage Takes the Air 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


contributors to reduce their taxable income 


~ not only the cupboards but the 
attics of the United States are as bare as 
Mother Hubbard’s, cleared by the collectors 
of Americana to be stuffed into one of the 
establishments, over 3,000 of them, ranging 
from art galleries to zoos, which are listed in 
a new directory.* The first real fillip to 
interest in American decorative 4rt was given 
in 1924 by the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York City when it added|an American 
Wing which contains a permanent exhibition 
of rooms taken from houses built between 
1750 and 1830. So many fingers have got 
into the preserving pie since then that there 
is hardly a community in New England or the 
southern states without some sort of historic 
shrine 

One of the most popular types is the open- 
air museum. ‘There are over thirty of these 
east of the Mississippi River ; usually they 
consist of a group of buildings which are of 
interest outside as well as inside. Often the 
buildings themselves have been brought from 
far away but they may also be replicas or 
reconstructions. Many are simple folk 
museums or have a particularly local em- 
phasis such as the seaport at Mystic on the 
coast of Connecticut, the farming museum in 
northern New York State or the circus 
museum in Florida. But it is when the 
millionaire families take over that Americana 
really flourishes. Many have endowed large 
and ever-growing institutions at a cost which 
it would be interesting to know bur about 
which they are modestly reluctant to talk. 
Most of these country museums are serious 
centres deserving the status of non-profit- 
making educational institutions which enable 


* Museums Directory of the United States and 
Canada ; published by the American Association 
of Museums, Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton 25, DC, 567 pages. $7.50. 


by the amount of their gifts. All of them 
charge admission fees which may be as much 
as $3, with reductions, of course, for children 
and groups. But almost all show a loss, even 
though they try, by means of popular instruc- 
tional programmes, to appeal to the masses of 
all ages-——and with great success to judge from 
the ever-increasing number of visitors. 

The National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion, a privately supported organisation, has a 
charter from Congress directing it to 
“ educate and facilitate public participation in 
historical and architectural preservation ” ; it 
has no funds with which to acquire properties 
but acts in an advisory capacity to those 
who have. Organisations like the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the Colonial 
Dames of America, six hundred and fifty-six 
local historical societies, and thousands of 
individuals are faithful custodians of what 
Chambers of Commerce like to call 
“ America’s Heritage.” Especially successful 
has been the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
tion of the Union ; over one hundred years 
ago one lady from each of the 36 pre-civil war 
states and the District of Columbia formed 
themselves into a self-perpetuating board for 
the purpose of buying, furnishing and admin- 
isteting the first President's home on the 
Potomac River in Virginia, which now draws 
more than a million visitors a year. Now, in 
the national capital near-by, the wife of 
George Washington’s thirty-fourth successor 
is filling the White House, completed in 1802, 
with authentic furnishings of its period, 
making it another example of Americana 
worthy of a President of the United States. 

Mrs Kennedy is being advised by Mr 
Henry du Pont, of the famous chemical 
family, who has created the Winterthur 
Museum near Wilmington in Delaware and 
is probably the most remarkable living collec- 
tor of Americana. J has the scholarship to 


Winterthur 


select, the time to seek and the moncy to 
have bought more than twenty-five thousand 
fully authenticated objects representing the 
decorative arts from 1640 until 1840. 
Winterthur, built in the early nineteenth 
century in the French style, was the du Ponts’ 
home until 19§1 and today every effort is 
made to preserve the family atmosphere, with 
flowers everywhere, no barriers or crowds, 
and rugs that may be stepped on. Guests 
must book in advance (adults only and not 
more than sixty in a day) and are escorted in 
groups of four ; to see all one hundred rooms 
takes about six hours but brings the reward of 
a stylish luncheon served in an eighteenth- 
century ballroom. A recent addition to the 
museum provides for unexpected visitors and 
children, and in May when the garden, 
almost as famous as the house, is open the 
public may also see part of the main museum 
in unrestricted numbers. 

The panelling and furniture were all made 
by American workmen whose signatures have 
sometimes helped to bring together widely 
separated but matching pieces. A desk froth 
Salem came back from Cape Town where it 
had gone as venture cargo a century earlier. 
But in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies Americans had still to import their 
fabrics, porcelains and rugs and thus at 
Winterthur there are examples of these from 
all over the world. The English textiles are 
some of the finest and there is enough in 
reserve to last a lifetime and more, even with 
all covers and curtains being changed with 
the seasons. In 1930 Mr du Pont established 
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to spend about $2.3 billion more—leaving out defence for the 
moment—and to add about $900 million to revenues by stimu- 
lating the economy. This would mean an exact balance if the 
income of $82.3 billion estimated by Mr Eisenhower could be 
counted on. But this presupposed a higher level of economic 
activity than Mr Kennedy thinks likely ; to him $81.4 billion is 
a sounder estimate of total 1962 receipts. 

So unless prosperity returns unexpectedly quickly Mr Kennedy 
is faced with a deficit of about $2 billion next year as well as 
this, plus the $650 million or so which will be added by his extra 
spending on defence. But in present circumstances such a deficit 
is not regarded' as inflationary ; indeed, a deficit in the current 
year is just what the economists ordered and in the last recession 
the Republicans themselves were $12.5 billion in the red. Mr 
Kennedy emphasises that, while he has an orthodox belief in 
balanced budgets, this only applies over the whole business cycle, 
with surpluses in good years cancelling out deficits in bad 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


Stampede in Texas 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DALLAS 


HEN the Lone Star State votes on April 4th for a United 
W States Senator, to fill the vacancy caused by the election 
of Senator Lyndon Johnson to the Vice Presidency of the country, 
there will be a galaxy of candidates to choose from, 71 in all, more 
than ever before in a single race even in Texas. Their ages 
range from 29 to 66 and they represent more than 40 businesses, 
professions and trades, with one calling himself i 
“citizen.” All but one are Democrats and 
the race at the last moment, apparently with 
winning ; one explained that “the amount 
will be worth the filing fee of $50.” With 
no definite alternative is offered to the voter 


ones. 


a corporation to run Winterthur. and several 
members of his family sit on its board, so that 
there seems no doubt that the house and 
grounds will continue to be kept in the 
luxurious style to which they have become 
accustomed—although details of what this 
costs are not given. 

Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, does 
do something to satisfy the financially 
curious ; the bill which the late Mr John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr, paid for the restoration was 
$70 million and in addition he endowed its 
future lavishly. It seems unlikely that even 
he foresaw in 1926, when he undertook to 
bring the dilapidated town back to its 
eighteenth-century clegance as the capital 
of Virginia, that by 1961 it would require a 
staff of almost 2,000 and would have attracted 
more than eleven million visitors. The town 
planners of two hundred and fifty years ago 
left a map which made it possible to recon- 
struct on their original sites forty-eight 
buildings, to repair many others and to put 
back fences and gardens—where only flowers 
known in the eighteenth century are grown 
The brick and wooden buildings are 
furnished in the style of the period, with 
hostesses dressed to match, Visitors are en- 
couraged to patronise the shops, where crafts- 
men use eighteenth-century tools, and the 
hotels whose profits help to support the 
restoration financially. The taste in interior 
decoration of a whole generation has been 
influenced by the Colonial furniture and 


W: lliamsburg 


view, from right-wing conservative to left-wing 


silver and the colours of the paintwork at 
Williamsburg. 

Such outdoor museums often solve the 
problems of collectors who can find neither 
the staff to polish their possessions nor the 
space to store them in today’s houses. Since 
1947 one of the newest, near Lake Champlain 
at Shelburne, Vermont, has supplied its 
founders, Mr and Mrs Watson Webb, with 
space for their antique dolls, wooden duck 
decoys, a steam locomotive and a sidewheel 
steamer which was moved two miles overland 
from the lake to the museum's grounds. Also 
affectionately preserved are a covered bridge 
168 feet long and some thirty cighteenth- 
century buildings brought from other parts of 
Vermont and beyond. But the art gallery is 
new and fireproofed, built to house the Webb 
collection of early American paintings ; last 
summer it commemorated the one hundredth 
birthday of Grandma Moses, a local artist, 
with a special exhibition of her work. 
Even though the weather closes it in winter, 
the Shelburne Museum has become one of 
Vermont's principal tourist attractions with 
60,000 visitors annually; its founders died 
last year but they provided generously for its 
future. 

Massachusetts is a leader of the preserving 
fashion; a street in Salem of carly nineteenth- 
century houses is reputed to be the most 
beautiful in the United States—with com- 
mendable honesty a building associated with 
the Salem witch trials is also exhibited— 
while on the main road between Boston and 
New York Old Sturbridge Village is laid out 
to represent a rural community after the 
revolution. But if it were not for the working 
oxen and craftsmen plying their ancient 
trades, which make an instructive excursion 
for a city family, there would be remarkably 
little difference from real villages still to be 
found in the neighbourhood, This outdoor 
museum is the gift of a family which made a 
fortune in the local American Optical Works 
and the management dreams of expanding it 
into an imaginary county seat by adding 
more sophisticated buildings such as a 
doctor’s office and a court house. 

In 1929 when the late Mr Henry Ford 
founded the Edison Institute near Detroit and 


named it for his friend, the electrical genius, 
he created two giants; the Henry Ford 
Museum covers fourteen acres and contains 
historic and scientific exhibitions and coilec- 
tions ranging from tea cups to television sets; 
Greenfield Village is the largest of the open- 
air museums and in many ways their model, 
with buildings such as the home of the still 
living poet, Mr Robert Frost, and even some 
red clay from the original site in New 
Jersey surrounding the reconstructed Thomas 
Edison laboratory. Mr Ford seems to have 
believed that anything associated with the 
United States had an educational value. 
Together the two museums illustrate the 
agricultural, social and industrial history of 
the United States for three hundred years ; 
last year they were visited by a million people 
and many of the one hundred and seventy 
thousand children stayed overnight in the 
hostels provided. 

It is not likely that there will be any such 
number of visitors—indeed, it is to be hoped 
that there will not be—to the American 
Museum at Claverton, near Bath, which 
opens this summer. But it will give British 
tourists an opportunity of gaining a similar 
impression of what traditional American life 
was like, ranging from the arts and Crafts of 
Indians through rooms from historic homes, 
of both simple people and wealthy families, to 
a nineteenth-century country shop. And the 
opportunity may be appreciated all the more 
because this centre of exported Americana 
will not be on such a lavish and exhaustive 
scale as that which characterises many of 
the native examples 


Old Sturbridge 
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6 AMERICAN SURVEY 


expounded and, as is usual in Texas, the result will be decided 
mainly by the personal popularity of the candidates. 

Six of them have well-established political reputations already. 
Senator William Blakley of Dallas, Senator Johnson’s temporary 
successor pending the election, is trying to succeed himself. He 
is easily the wealthiest candidate ; his career has been a typical 
American success story from his start as a West Texas cowboy 
through an initial fortune made out of oil to remarkable achieve- 
ments in banking, real estate and other forms of business enter- 
prise. He is a conservative, but he supported the Kennedy- 
Johnson ticket loyally in last year's presidential campaign and 
is now moderating his conservatism sufficiently to favour at least 
some of the new President's proposals. Definitely even more 
conservative is Mr John Tower of Wichita Falls, the only Republi- 
can in the race, who was once a professor of political science ; 
he did very well indeed against Senator Johnson in last November's 
regular election. 

Mr Henry Gonzales of San Antonio is a member of the Texas 
State Senate, a conservative liberal and a leader of the large 
Latin American community in the state, most of which will support 
him. The most pronounced liberal in the race is Mr Maury 
Maverick, Jr, also of San Antonio, the son of the late Maury 
Maverick, Sr, who served in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives and then as Mayor of San Antonio. Mr Will Wilson 
of Dallas, the present Attorney General of Texas, calls himself 
a conservative, though he is known to support many of the liberal 
positions of the national Democratic party. Representative Jim 
Wright, a member of the United States Congress from Fort Worth, 
proclaims himself a “ progressive moderate,” which means that, 
if elected, he will be a little right of centre in the Senate. 

These six candidates are campaigning intensively and know- 
ledgeable political observers think that one of them will win 
the race. It is highly improbable that anyone will have a clear 
majority on April 4th ; if no one does there will be a run-off 
about the end of May between the two who top the list. But 
experienced politicians do not always win in Texas free-for-alls, 
in which the impossible can happen—and did in 1939. In a 
13-cardidate race for Governor in that year it was generally 
assumed that one of four ourstanding men in Texas politics would 
win. But Mr Lee O’Daniel, an unknown flour salesman who 
was accompanied by a hill-billy band and ran on the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Golden Rule and “ kick the politicians out of the 
State Capitol,” had a clear majority in the first election. 

There is one Negro in the race this year, Mr Cristus Sams 
of Prairie View, the seat of the oldest and best-known state- 
supported Negro college in Texas ; he is a farmer and cottonseed 
specialist. The present situation is a golden opportunity for the 
Negro minority to make at least a very good showing in a very 
important political race ; if the Negroes would vote solidly for 
their candidate, they could undoubtedly place him in the run-off 
election. Matched against a single white candidate Mr Sams 
would probably. be defeated ; but he would have a remote possi- 
bility of winning if, because of the multiple splitting of the vote 
in the first election and the Democratic factionalism of which 
this is evidence, the white vote should deciine greatly in the 
run-off and if he could pick up a substantial number of Latin 
American and liberal white votes. However, it is now thought 
that most of the Negro vote will be cast for Mr Maverick. 

If he were to be matched against the Republican Mr Tower 
or the conservative Mr Blakley in the run-off—an all-conservative 
contest seems more probable—then the trade union vote might 
swing the balance in Mr Maverick’s favour. This vote is becom- 
ing increasingly important in Texas as the economy moves on to 
an industrial basis from its old agricultural one and labour was 
largely responsible—although Mr Lyndon Johnson's single- 
handed efforts were even more so—for swinging Texas to the 
Democrats in last November's very close presidential contest. 
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Good Sense on Trade 


part from the President's fine but rather limited statement 
A that protection is not the answer to America’s problems. of 
international payment, and his refusal to impose a tariff on baler 
twine and cordage, there are few clues to the new Administration's 
intentions on trade policy. But in a number of instances the 
Administration has acted with refreshing good sense. For example, 
both the President and his Secretary of Commerce, Mr Hodges, 
have spoken out firmly against the boycotts being threatened by 
trade unions against imports from Japan, pointing out that this 
would invite retaliation which would affect a far larger number 
of jobs. The United States, after all, sells more abroad than it 
buys ; this is true even of its trade with Japan. Private boycotts 
would also hamper official attempts to lower foreign barriers to 
American trade. Putting principle into action, Mr Hodges has 
now secured a promise from a branch of the electrical workers 
that they will postpone their refusal to work on Japanese com- 
ponents from May to August ; they may even put it off indefinitely 
if the Administration helps to relieve unemployment among the 
union’s members—perhaps through government contracts. 

A larger boycott is threatened by the 385,000 members of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers who still say that after May 1st 
they will no longer cut Japanese textiles ; this is a move, not 
against the flood of imported textiles, but against the trickle of 
made-up men’s suits from Japan. In February the President 
appointed a Cabinet-level committee to examine the woes of the 
textile industry ; conceivably the cures it recommends may embrace 
the idea of special aid to workers and industries damaged by 
imports—an idea which Mr Kennedy endorsed in his election 
campaign but has proposed so far only for those in depressed areas. 

There have also been small signs of more flexibility and good 
sense in economic relations with communist countries, although 
the handling of the first decision in this field was not reassuring. 
A licence’ to export ball-bearing machinery which had been 
approved in 1960 was finally cancelled after protests from Congress 
and the Defence Department. But last week the Administration 
decided to admit imports of Russian crab-meat which have been 
kept out smce 1951 on the offensive ground that it was a product 
of slave labour. Another legacy from that ice-age of the cold 
war is the Battle Act, which forbids any aid to any nation which 
supplies arms to communist-dominated countries. Mr Kennedy 
has asked Congress to give him power to set aside this provision 
when to do so would be in the interests of America. Congress 
failed twice to give Mr Eisenhower this general authority, although 
it made an exception for Poland. Another irritant which dis- 
appeared last week was the practice of censoring and holding up 
newspapers, magazines and books from communist countries ; 
this has been going on since 1951, although there has been no 
real statutory authority for it and although it hampered the efforts 
of other government departments to improve cultural exchanges 
with those countries. 


INDUSTRIAL [1257-100 
PRODUCTION to} 


in February the decline 
in the American index of 
industrial output practi- 
cally ceased, another indi- 
cation that the worst of 
the recession is probably 
over. Manufacture of cars 
continued to go down but 
more iron and stee! was i gt A as 
produced for the second 957 * (958 1959 ' 1960 
month in succession. (Seasonally adjusted). 
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LESSON 1 


Public School sport, it 
is played with a pancake 
ina muddy field. 


ARTS, on the other 
D hand, isa Public 


House sport. 


Ts ETON WALL GAME isa 


You always finish on 
a double Guinness. 


You use a jack at 
BOWLS just as you do 
in MOTORING. 


T ae) GUINNESS. 


to be good at Sports 
because if they aren't 
it isn't cricket. 


is only pleyed by 
chukka sahios 


EY is playedina 
muddy field. Often by 
girls. You are not 
allowed to raise your 

elbow at Hockey so Guinness 
drinkers have to do this after 
the game is over. 


yne at the 19th 


the British Umpire. You cannot havea 
fowl at cricket, only a duck. 


Hea isa sport that is played only by vores 


Wherever you go you get 


muddy field or football pool. In Rugger 
you use your hands as well as your feet, 
but if you use your teeth 

it causes a scrimmage. It is always advisable 


eae & RUGGER are playedina 


GUINNESS 


Speed control of Electric Motors 


O 


to kick off with a Guinness. 


Electrical Aids in Industry 


*Variable’ speed may involve two or three (or 
more) speed steps or infinitely variable (stepiess 
speed control. It is this latter type which is con- 
sidered below. Of the many advantages of electric 
drives, the opportunity offered for infinitely 
variable speed control is outstanding. Un- 
fortunately, this advantage is not used as much as 
it might be. 


Principal Factors Affecting Choice of Drive 


(a) First cost, (b) Efficiency, (c) Speed range, 
(d) Regulation, (¢) Power-to-weight ratio, 
(f) Availability of supply, (g) Maintenance and 
reliability, (h) Change in power and torque over 
the speed range, (i) Simplicity of control gear, 
(j) Effect of variation in supply, (k) Power factor, 
(1) Characteristics of the load, (m) Operational 
environment, (n) Braking requirements. 


The following are some of the methods of obtaining 
infinitely variable speeds: 


Alternating Current Motors 


The vast majority of electric drives employ A.C. 
motors. Although not quite so flexible as D.C. 
motors, there are available many types which give 
a large measure of speed variation. 


INDUCTION MOTORS. Although the squirrel-cage 
motor is essentially a constant-speed machine, it 
is much used for stepless variable speed drives 
with one of the following types : 

(a) Eddy-current coupling, (6) F 

particle coupling, (c) Mechanical drives, ¢.g. belt 
drives and friction drives, (d) Hydraulic variable 
speed drives 


SLIP-RING MOTORS. The slip-ring motor, which 
costs more than the squirrel-cage motor, can be 
varied in speed by 

She fings means of the resistors 


push. 
matically controlled 
contactors. 

A.C. COMMUTATOR MOTORS. These are three-phase 
induction motors provided with additional wind- 
ings which, through a commutator and brushes, 
permit speed sdjustment in cither direction below 
and above synchronous speed. The brush gear 
can be automatically controlled so as to vary the 
speed in accordance with a known programme 


or cycle of operation. 


Ward-Leonard System 

In this system the armature of a D.C. 
supplied at variable voltage from a 
generator. The generator may be driven 
A.C. or D.C. motor directly coupled to it 


It’s a wonderful country! 


Data Sheet No. 16 


Electronic speed control has been successfully 
applied where human control is not possible, ¢.g. 


in register control. In this example print must 
always be placed at exact positions on packaging 
material. 


Direct Current Motors 


The striking advantages of D.C. motors some- 
times make it worth while installing a motor~ 
generator set, a mercury-arc of semi-conductor 
rectifier. The speed of D.C. motors is easily con- 


derived will often heavily outweigh such losses. 
ren ae te Pe eka ae te ee 


For further information get in touch 
with your Electricity Board or write 
direct to the Electrical 


tricity and productivity (8/6 en 
et cote 

and ’ is an example, 
E.D.A. also have available on free 
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* | see you've changed 
the skyline again! 
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oe Oh, you mean our new cumene/phenol 
plant. 
Your what? 
Our plant making cumene and phenol 
—two petroleum chemicals used for 


making plastics, pharmaceuticals, insec- 
ticides, dyestuffs, nylon ... 


That's the way it is with petroleum 
chemicals. They have got so many uses 

and these are increasing all the time. 

Well, it certainly looks impressive 
from here, and it’s a healthy sight. 


Yes, it’s the sort of industry with a 


Every time you mention one of the 
products of British Hydrocarbon Chem- 
icals it seems to have a list of applica- 
tions as long as your arm. 


future, one that pedple are glad to have 
in a place like this—it’s good for 
everyone; engineers, chemists, trade, 
industry and the man-in-the-street. 


British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd 


WORKS; Grangemouth, Stirlingshire & Gaglan Bay, Glamorgan 


jurder construction) 


HEAD OFFICE: DEVONSHIRE HOUSE MAYFAIR PLACE LONDON wi TEL: MAYFAIR 6667 


TA-Cl 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Belgium’s Three-legged Stool 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN BRUSSELS 


HE Belgian elections are over ; the choosing of a government 
‘Tis only just beginning. The vote on Sunday left the political 

pattern largely unchanged, although it brought some gains to 
the extreme groups on the right and on the left at the expense of the 
powerful Christian Socialists (Catholics). The three main parties 
—Catholics, Socialists and Liberals—are once more treading the 
ritual dance of possible alliances and coalitions, which in this 
divided country are the only means of achieving a government. 
Is it to be a renewed Catholic-Liberal coalition, a travailliste 
Catholic-Socialist alliance or, more improbably, a Socialist-Liberal 
government? Or even a three-party one? For the moment it is 
anybody’s guess. Every alternative is complicated by the existence 
of traditional interest groups, not the least of them the Flemish 
and Walloon elements in each party. The Belgian voter has done 
his part, and the familiar political figures once more dismiss the 
elector and settle down to the business of bargaining among them- 
selves. The Belgians’ frustration at their powerlessness to stop the 
old merry-go-round need surprise nobody. 

Many commentators have written or spoken of the apparent 
apathy shown this time by the Belgian voters; and certainly 
the electoral campaign was unusually calm. Belgians had already 
blown off steam during the winter strike. Many even who opposed 


Mr Eyskens: short of cement Mr Spaak: back from Nato 
the strike gave vent then to their disgust and anger at the failure 
of the Eyskens government's policies in Africa and at home, and 
expressed their fury that the sins of the politicians were to be paid 
for by the citizen in the form of the hated loi unique. When the 
election came, so much of this fury had spent itself that the parties 
were able without blushing to face the electors with almost exactly 
the same lists of names, that of Monsicur Paul-Henri Spaak being 
the only remarkable novelty. They presented hardly any new, 
youngish men ; nor did they urge that the few fresh recruits be 
given a trial. No wonder the electors felt not apathy so much as 
a deep, weary frustration, illustrated on eleetion day by the high 
proportion of spoiled or blank ballot papers. 

When the results came through, however, there was some 
surprise that the Socialists neither gained nor lost, but came second 
as usual, with 84 of the 212 seats’in the lower house ; while the 


Catholics not only lost eight of their previous 104 seats there, but 
also ceased to enjoy their valuable absolute majority in the Senate. 
Traditional religious loyalty, normally the effective cement of the 
Catholic party, has clearly been less important since the vexed 
question of secular or religious education was settled, in 1957, by 
an all-party agreement which thoroughly satisfies nobody bur is 
difficult to jettison. Since the Liberals this time stressed ! 
tolerance as part of their party platform, a number of right-wing 
Catholics clearly preferred to give their vote to this, the party of 
free economic enterprise, rather than support a Catholic party 
coloured by its trade-union clement. At the other end of the scale, 
some Flemish Catholic workers transferred their vote to the 
Socialists, illustrating in their turn that religious loyalty was 2 
secondary issue. 

The Catholic party leader, M. Theo Lefevre, expressed the 
astonishment felt by many that the strikes did not bring the 
Socialist party down in ruins. Perhaps many voters approved the 
Socialists’ aim to reform the structure of Belgian industry and to 
curb the power of the trusts. No doubt the return of that moderate 
Socialist, M. Spaak, helped his party, panoplied as he was with a 
degree of international prestige (a scarce commodity at present 
among Belgian politicians) and free as he was, after his years with 
Nato in Paris, of involvement with the Congo failure, the [oi 


an all-out attack on the obnoxious austerity law and to emphasise 
that its main projected source of revenue, the turnover tax, was an 
indirect tax that would bear unfairly upon the mass of the people. 
“We do not fear the word austerity,” M. Spaak said during his 
campaign. “But we insist that the sacrifices should be truly 
equal, that is, SS ae eee ae ee 
Scialons ld dot exhale: vhnehest dee taeeaavar om 

Socialists did not explain whether they planned to soak 

mainly in order to scrape up capital for investment, or 

immediate comforts as an increase in workers’ pensions. 

country where small boys ee nen ee 
birthday presents, all citizens, including the Socialists, are well 
aware that you cannot both cat your cake and invest it. 

Many regret that the elections did not bring more drastic changes 
than they did. But Belgium is not a country for political landslides. 
To change one’s party allegiance here is a big step, involving 
changes in one’s social habits, one’s pub, one’s club, perhaps even 
one’s job. Here the appointment of a schoolmistress, or for that 
matter a tram conductor, can be a political act. Many Belgians 
feel the desire to break clear of this enveloping mesh, but tradition 
and habit bind them in their private lives no less than they bind 
the politicians who run the country’s public affairs. The laws of 
the dosage politique and of the dosage linguistique run inescapably 
through each stratum of Beigian life. Moreover, Belgian govern- 
ments for fifty years have lived with the inevitable combinations 
of the three-party system, which blurs clear issues and often makes 
it impossible to know whether a policy is in or out. As a despondent 
Belgian recently remarked: “How can one seesaw on a three- 
legged stool ?” 
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Eternity in Ethiopia 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE revolt last December in Addis Ababa recalls another 

December long ago, when the dekabristy rose against Nicholas | 
at St. Petersburg in 1825. That, too, was a purely military affair 
conducted by officers of an élite corps against a byzantine ascend- 
ancy. Haile Selassie, however, resembles not Nicholas, but his 
successor, Alexander II, who freed the serfs. Like him, the 
Ethiopian is a liberal seeking to accustom his country to the 
practices of “ advanced nations.” 

Ethiopia is astonishingly like an imperial Russia set in the African 
bush, complete as it is with autocrat, fossilised state church and 
a small free-thinking intellectual class whose talents go unemployed, 
The intellectuals read Hemingway instead of Byron ; they are 
interested in sewage-disposal rather than phalanstery. But their 
predicament is similar: they dislike the establishment intensely ; 
often, too, they dislike the foreigners whose universities were the 
cause of their uprooting. A superior climate and far better manners 
prevent the sort of resentment indulged in by the alcoholic heroes 
of Russian literature. But “ old Ethiopa hands ” tell of the severe 
dislocations caused by foreign education. For instance, the return- 
ing student who is used to European standards is disinclined to 
marry. His fiancée would cither be too uneducated or, if she were 
educated, too expensive to support in the style which she would 
require, for the would-be bridegroom would have no well-paid job 
in Ethiopia unless he were very lucky indeed. 

The Emperor is the loneliest man in the country. Since his 
restoration in 1941 he has sincerely tried to bring the place up to 
date. But his schemes have rarely left their paper. There is no 
civil service to carry them out, for most of the ministries are not 
active agencies but places where mandarins put plans into pigeon- 
holes; The young intellectuals stress the absence of esprit de corps 
and effective hierarchy in the imperial civil service. 

So far, the fruits of modernisation are few: the University 
College of Addis Ababa, which is run by French Canadian Jesuits 
and turns out batches of fairly well educated young men and 
women ; Ethiopian Airlines, run by the (American) Trans World 
Airways, which produces’ trained Ethiopian personnel including 
some pilots; and a fairly 
efficient army, after Egypt's 
the largest indigenous army 
in Africa. The roads are still 
appalling, the city drainage 
embryonic, the agriculture 
medieval. Kenyan farmers 
who fought in Ethiopia 
during the war still speak 
with awe of its agricultural 
potential. But cattle dung is 
still being collected for fuel. 
The system of land tenure is 
infinitely complicated and 
few understand how it works 
Large, some say immense. 
acreages belong to the im- 
perial family, the aristocracy 
and the church. Most of the 
population, which is believed 
to total between eighteen and twenty million, lives by what may be 
called a thriving subsistence agriculture-—thriving, that is, on the 
plat:aux. The farmers have no title to their land, but appear to 
enjoy an informal security of tenure. Ethiopians cannot generally 
be described as down-trodden like the Egyptian fellaheen. They 
are simply non-contemporary. If it is the traveller's purpose to 


Haile Selaissie: the loneliest man 


experience the living past, he should certainly go to Ethiopia. It 
exudes eternity. 

The officers’ revolt took people by surprise. After it, argument 
turned on the ethical justification of the Bodyguard’s breath of their 
oath to the Emperor. Many thought their action indefensible ; 
others, that no treachery to the Emperor was entailed, merely a 
repudiation of “ wicked ministers.” All the plotters had excellent 
posts in the imperial system. When your correspondent was in 
Addis Ababa the trial was taking place of the main rebel survivor, 
General Menghistu Neway. It was held in camera, but people knew 
all about it and repeated the general's spirited and provocative 
defence. The intellectuals sympathise with the plotters ; but they 
respect the Emperor, too. Some of them deny that the ministers 
whom the rebels killed were bad or selfish men: they were just 
victims, they say, of the traditional system. 

In Addis, the people now expect the Emperor to propose some 
new deal. The old Ethiopia hands, however, doubt if he will ; 
they argue that the coup has reinforced his autocratic tendencies 
Perhaps the Emperor will confine himself to such measures as the 
betterment of conditions in the army: already he has given them 
one rise in pay. Nor, indeed, is it at all sure that the country as 
a whole would understand constitutional reforms or practise them. 
Such concepts as ministerial responsibility to parliament and planta- 
tion workers’ unions are simply absent from the Ethiopian cosmo- 
gony. Could Haile Selassie create them by decree ? The Emperor 
is 68, and he lacks a strong successor ; the problem is how to 
produce genuine change in his lifetime. ‘ 

Ethiopia’s Europeans, who love the country, feel this problem 
keenly. What has happened since 1945 discourages them. They 
understand the pride of the Ethiopians, their disdain for foreign 
achievements, and their lack of serious interest in the emergent 
nations around them. President Nkrumah’s visit to Addis aroused 
little enthusiasm. Ethiopians are Semites who regard “ Africans “ 
as inferior. Nor have they taken the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Africa, which has its headquarters in Addis Ababa, 
very much to their hearts. The government built it a fine con- 
ference hall, but then decided that this hall should serve other 
purposes as well. 

Of economic improvement there is more hope. About ten years 
ago a sugar industry was founded at Wonji with Dutch (ex- 
Indonesian) capital and managers. It did so well that the Ethiopian 
government took it over and demoted the Dutch to the position of 
managing agents. Now the British firm of Mitchell Cotts and 
Company has signed an agreement with the government for a 
cotton scheme in the Awash valley. First there is to be a pilot 
venture. If this works, an area of 100,000 acres is to be cultivated 
by Ethiopian farmers who will rent the land from Mitchell Cotts. 
The government will get 30 per cent of the profits. After 33 
years, the Ethiopian government will have the right to buy the 
British firm out. The whole enterprise is based on the Gezira 
scheme in the Sudan, and indeed it has been partly planned by 
Mr Arthur Gaitskell. Another possibility is a coffee marketing 
board. Coffee is the country’s main export crop, and 60,000 tons 
are sold a year ; but it is badly picked, roughly graded and exported 
by middlemen. If there are some such successful innovations. then 
there is hope that they will be multiplied. 


Morocco’s New Reign 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN RABAT 


VEN those who know the country best were startled by the 
E intensity with which the people of Morocco felt the unexpected 
loss of King Mohammed V. The violence of the shock has helped 
the transition to the new reign.) Faced with a sudden vacuum, 
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and well-tested institution, the Moroccan monarchy. 
past criticisms, in time of trouble people were ready to wish 
Hassan II success. 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH-WEST FRANCE 


(Te ees te ee ee 
industrial states—the siting and organisation of whole- 


vision in eleven French cities.* 


The intellectual impetus 


came from the Commissariat au Plan ; funds were made 
available by the government-controlled Société Centrale 
pour VEquipement du Territoire and the municipalities 


concerned. 


In seven or eight cities, where private investors 


have put up part of the money, the installations now bring 
built will be controlled by socidtés d’économie mixte— 
partnerships of public and private enterprise of a kind 
increasingly popular in France. Elsewhere, they will be 
administered by autonomous boards of mumicipal and 


departmental (county) nominees. 


What French planners are aiming at can already be seen 


at Toulouse which has now completed an impressive 


marché-gare on its northern outskirts and 
a five-storey car-park on the site of an old 
market in the city centre. Until the 
marché-gare came into use, perishable 
foodstuffs were brought into the city by 
middlemen to be sold to other middlemen 
in the same lunatic chaos and squalor as 
prevail at the Paris Halles (also being 
reorganised) and Covent Garden. Streets 
were blocked every night with trucks and 
crates and littered every morning with 
off-colour caybages and tomatoes ; waste, 
transport costs and middiemen’s com- 
missions boosted retail prices by 200 per 
cent. The marché-gare has abolished this 
costly congestion ; it has weeded. out the 
more parasitical middlemen by bringing 
producers or their co-operatives into 
direct contact with wholesalers and the 
bigger retailers ; it has strengthened pro- 
ducers by acting as an intelligence centre 
from which they can find out the prices 
being paid in other French (and ultimately 
German and Belgian) cities, and by 
enabling them to despatch their produce 
elsewhere. By speeding up all operations, 
enforcing the use of standardised con- 
tainers, ond providing modern storage 
facilities, it has all but eliminated waste. 
In short, thanks to the marché-gare, pro- 
ducers are receiving more for their output 
and housewives are paying less. 

The Toulouse marché-gare is a T- 
shaped complex, 650 yards long and 350 


* Avignon, Bordeaux, Grenoble, Lyon, 
Marseilles, Mulhouse, Nantes, Nimes, Rouen, 
Strasbourg, Toulouse. 


yards across, neatly sited between a tree- 
lined Route Nationale and the electrified 
railway from Paris. The crossbar of the 
T, the producers’ domain, contains re- 
frigerated storerooms, a vast hall—sub- 
divided by raised sidewalks—where 
produce is sold by auction, and the 
increasingly important bourse aux 
échantillons where co-operative and 
individual farmers in other parts of 
France, and in other common market 
countries, sell produce on the basis of 
samples despatched by air or electric 
freight-express. 

The upright of the T is a spectacular 
rocket-shaped succession of wholesalers’ 
halls with cold-storage basements and 
covered quays to left and right: one is 
for the reception and despatch of trucks, 
the other is @ railway platform. At the 
centre of the T is the administrative and 
information centre, served by 200 tele- 
phone lines, teleprinter and ticker services, 
and all-night. secretarial, banking and 
postal facilities. Like pendants on cach 
side of the T are restaurants, cafés, rest- 
rooms, a service station, deep-freeze 
depots, and quays where whole freight- 
car loads of produce are auctioned 
without being unloaded. The cost of the 
marché-gare, which was financed entirely 
by the municipality of Toulouse, was the 
equivalent of one million pounds. 

In the city centre, in place of a con- 
gested market building, there now stands 
the Parking Victor Hugo, a five-storey 
car-park for 650 vehicles, with a shopping- 
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Le Parking a Toulouse 


centre in the basement, service station$ on 
the ground and first floors, and a heli- 
copter-port on the roof, (The héliport, 
not yet in use, will link Toulouse airport 
with the Air France terminal across the 
street.) The car park is served by two 
access-towers, diagonally opposite one 
another, each containing two interweaving 
one-way ramps for cars, and lifts and stairs 
for their owners. The motorist is handed 
a time-stamped ticket on Mis way in and 
pays as he drives out—at a rate of 50 francs 
(less than a shilling) an hour or 300 francs 
a day. Photo-clectric devices count the 
vehicles entering and leaving cach floor 
and electronic panels at both entrances 
tally the score‘ and inform the motorist 
which floors have vacancies.. Free parking 
is still allowed in the city except along 
the main boulevards, but only for short 
periods, and .is controlled by a disc 
system. Tourists may obtain disca free 
from the police. 

The Parking Victor Hugo, built 
almost entirely of reinforced concrete with 
a high degree of prefabrication, was 
erected in less than six months at @ cost 
of £240,000. If the bill for the basement 
shopping centre is deducted, this repre- 
semis an expenditure of under £300 for 
cach car-space. Running costs are covered 
by an average—generally exceeded—of 
2,500 car-hours a day. In addition, the 
service stations and basement concessions 
pay handsome rentals. The parking is 
owned and operated by Toulouse 


- municipality. 
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undeveloped country democracy was best served not by voting 
cards but by popular assent. ‘ 

Doubts are felt on two levels. Those who favour continuance 
of the monarchy in its traditional form are afraid the king may fall 
short of traditional standards. They will expect him to conform 
with the ideals of Islam, to marry, and to behave in public with the 
dignity and gravity that have always been an essential clement of 
the semi-religious prestige of Moroccan dynasties, 

Then there are those who oppose an absolute monarchy 
Through the mouthpiece of the UNFP, they are already advocating 
a transitional government, which would be given the job of 
organising elections for a constituent assembly as soon as this is 
administratively possible. This, Mr Bouabid, one of their leaders, 
has ingeniously argued, is now more necessary than it was during 
the late king’s reign. For then, he says—though he did not say so 
at the time-—-Mohammed V's own personality was as good a 
guarantee of the public interest as any representative institutions 
could have been. 


HE king has shown himself aware of what will be required of 
him. During the accession period he made his public appear- 
ances in traditional costume; he has maintained the long-established 
protocol of the Friday prayer, driving to the palace mosque in the 
gilt coach and greeting his people with the hieratic gestures which, 
he has said, come naturally to him from his long and close associa- 
tion with his father. He responded with dignity and courtesy to 
the paternal attitude assumed by President Bourguiba in the inter- 
national meetings that followed the funeral. He was quick to 
draw the maximum political advantage from the willingness of the 
French to hasten the handing over of their air training schools 
(with the exception of the important Kenitra base, which they share 
with the Americans), and managed to present as a speedy diplo- 
matic triumph an agreement that must have been largely a happy 
coincidence. 

He is likely to accept the two years’ period for the introduction 
of a constitution that his father had promised. Though the existing 
government has been confirmed in office and it is clear that no 
immediate change is planned, the leaders of the political parties 
have been received in audience. These meetings were not con- 
sultations in the sense of active preparation for the redistribution 
of office, but they did afford an opportunity to express views and 
take soundings. 

All this means that the monarchy, with more popular support 
than at one time seemed likely, has been given a new chance to 
prove itself. The underlying problem remains the country’s 
poverty. Economic distress may become acute in the south this 
year owing to the drought. Aware of this, the king is looking for 
help from outside. Commenting on the agreement over the French 
bases, he said that this had created the conditions for an entirely 
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new relationship with France, But he added that Moroccans, like 
other Mediterranean peoples, can pass rapidly from hope to bitter 
disillusion. France must give help. Morocco must develop, and 
this it could only do with the help of its friends—all its friends. 
This point was emphasised by the announcement that two Russian 
experts had arrived to study the possibilities of establishing a 
shipbuilding yard at Alhucemas and so helping ‘at least one 
distressed area. 


Dutch Gas Bubble 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN HOLLAND 


A MAJOR addition has recently been made to Holland's scanty 
“\_ reserves of raw materials by the discovery of a large supply 
of natural gas. If the discovery can be exploited, it may give 
Holland a prominent place among the suppliers of energy in 
western Europe. A few months ago a Belgian d2puty to the 
European Parliament at Strasbourg, Senator Victor Leemans, re- 
vealed in a discussion of European power policy that a huge 
natural gas bubble had been discovered near the tiny village of 
Slochteren in the northern province of Groningen. He said that 
the deposit, which in his view might well alter the power picture 
of north-west Europe, could be roughly estimated at some 300 
milliard cubic metres. Senator Leemans’s disclosure was promptly 
confirmed by Dutch officials, although they added that the 
figure mentioned was optimistic and that, to be on the safe side, 
it should be lowered to some 60 milliard cubic metres. Even 
this would clearly represent a considerable volume when it is 
considered that the present Dutch production of natural gas 
amounts to 200 million cubic metres a year and that the proved 
reserves, so far, total no more than 4 milliard cubic metres. 

The new gas deposit was discovered early in 1960 during a 
careful search for oil and gas in the northern provinces of Holland 
by the Nederlandsche Aardolie Maatschappij (NAM). This enter- 
prise, of which Royal Dutch Shell and Standard Oil of New Jersey 
each own §0 per cent, is responsible for all oil and natural gas 
operations in Holland. Apparently NAM was taken aback by 
Senator Leemans’s disclosure. It did not want the discovery to 
be made public before it had decided, in consultation with the 
Dutch State Gas Authority, whether it could proceed with com- 
mercial exploitation of the gas, which after its discovery had been 
carefully “locked up.” Discovering gas is one thing, exploiting 
Although it is generally agreed that the prospects 


exceptionally good, and its technical advantages and conveniences 
appeal to consumers, the choice between natural gas, coal, oil 
products and electricity is dictated by the price. The commercial 
exploitation of large gas finds requires considerable investments in 
transport, marketing and storage systems. 

So far, the comparatively small volume of Dutch natural gas 
has been distributed to some §0 municipal gas works near the 
deposits. Exploitation of the much bigger new finds, however, 
raises intricate questions of marketing. NAM has to take into 
account the production of gas at Dutch refineries and the possi- 
bility of importing gas from the Sahara in liquid form in methane 
tankers, or eventually by pipeline. So far, NAM has not dis- 
closed whether it has come to a decision, but there are indications 
that it is drawing up blueprints for development at Slochteren 
and the adjoining gas fields. One indication of their importance 
is that the Dutch State Mines have decided to erect a big chemical 
plant at Delfzijl, near the gas fields, for the production of fertilisers 
and plastics based on natural gas. Another is that preliminary 
talks have been going on between the State Gas Authority and 
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some Belgian companies interested in buying natural gas. 

The potential increase in natural gas reserves could well alter 
the entire energy situation in Holland, and may have an influence 
on the energy market in Belgium and north-west Germany. It 
may also affect Dutch imports of coal and oil from abroad and might 
even impinge on British plans to import Saharan gas. Theoreti- 
cally the reserves are sufficient to cover a large part of home gas 
consumption and to compete with coal and oil for the supply of 
power to the cardboard, chemical, metal and textile industries in 
northern and eastern Holland. 

Just how much gas has been proved is a matter of great secrecy ; 


Brunei's Glittering Is 


o 


Sultan Sir Omar Ali Saifuddin : not on 
visiting terms 


S URELY no more lovely building has been 
created in this century to the glory of 
God than the Sultan Omar Ali Saifuddin 
mosque in Brunei town. Its golden dome 
and floodlit minaret, served by express lift, 
shine like a glimpse of a cool heaven above 
the hot muddy rivers and casy-going 
watertown of Brunei, whose houses on 
stilts have changed little in style or con- 
struction since the remnants of Magellan’s 
fleet visited the place in 1521. 

But in a sense this gem is a symbol of 
the frustrated rejection of the twentieth 
century by Brunei's Malays. They are 
a proud people with a long memory of 
empire in Borneo. Their Sultan is 
twenty-cighth in his line, which once 
ruled, more or less, the different races who 
inhabit the whole of present-day Sarawak 
and much of North Borneo. For a time 
there was suzerainty extending over the 
other coasts of Borneo, and even to parts 
of the Philippines. 

By the end of the last century Brunci 
had been reduced to two tiny Muslim 
enclaves in the Sarawak of the Brookes, 
remaining a small national entity of Brunci 
Malays who had lost control over their 
previously subject peoples. And there 
the sultanate of Brunei seemed destined 


olation 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IM MALAYA 


to rot, poor, proud and useless on the 
steaming coast of Borneo. 

Then oil was struck at Scria—which in 
retrospect should have been predictable— 
an incident in the continuing line of proof 
that Allah is a God of humour as well as 
of mercy. (When will the oil companics 
realise that they can dispense with expen- 
sive geologists and only have to drill under 
the palaces of minor Sultans to find what 
they want?) 

Now Brunei is the Commonwealth's 
second largest oil producer. With a 
population of 80,000 people it has an esti- 
mated government revenue for 1961 of 
£13 million—more than {160 for each 
man, woman and child—and this revenue 
is achieved without any personal income 
tax, and indeed very little personal taxation 
in any form. With reserves of {£80 
million, mainly in sterling securities, the 
government nearly covers its recurrent 
expenditure by interest from investments. 

It is not ours to understand the divine 
purpose which counselled the Brunci 
Malays in past centuries to settle above 
the oil, nor which caused the Brookes in 
Sarawak so nicely to adjust the boundary 
of Brunei territory that Brunci has virtu- 
ally all of that oil. But on any human 
assessment it is the enterprise of the 
Brunei Shell Petroleum Company and 
their largely foreign labour force, and not 
of the Brunei Malays, which has created 
this wealth. And so too their mosque is 
no flowering of local genius, no product 
of local craftsmen, no glorious upsurge of 
the Brunei human spirit comparable with 
Linkoln Cathedral or Angkor of the 
ancient Khmers of Cambodia. It was 
built from the profits of oil, by Italian and 
Chinese craftsmen to the design of an 
Englishman. The gloriously rich marble 
is Italian. Even the aggregate for the 
concrete was imported, as Brunci has no 
stone. 

It is therefore not psychologically 
strange that Borneo’s poor little rich girl, 
to whom money is the only cheap com- 
modity, should proudly hide herself away 
in her room and not be on visiting terms 
with her more robust working-class 
neighbours. 


To employ the population, needless 
public works are carried out. Every 
department of government is overstaffed 
at the bottom but understaffed at the top, 
because nobody will decide to take on 
sufficient skilled planners and technicians 
from abroad. Emphasis on Malay educa- 
tion has not enabled Brunei as yet to staff 
the tops of its own departments with its 
own people. British officers, previously 
seconded from the Sarawak service, are 
now largely replaced by Malays from 
Malaya ; but these, efficient trained civil 
servants as they are, are as frustrated 
as the British, being also treated as 
foreigners; most of them count the days 
when they can return to their own country. 

For all the magnificent new public 
buildings the traditional ruling class of 
Brunei is making heavy weather of moving 
mentally into the twentieth century ; they 
cling to the coat-tails of Malaya, and the 
Brunei Sultan’s yellow umbrella is a 
common addition to those of Malaya's 
Sultans on state occasions in Kuala 
Lumpur, where he has recently built a 
golden-domed palace. They ignore their 
neighbours, Sarawak and North Borneo. 
The possibility, which many in Sarawak 
and North Borneo would not oppose, that 
their Sultan could become constitutional 
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WE DO NOT BUILD SHIPS 


We do not launch leviathans, or even launches; but steel for ship- 
building—and for dockyard gates, cranes and scaffolding—is very 
much our business. Over 80 GKN companies in Britain and overseas 
are deeply, and happily, involved in maritime affairs. Diesel engine 
castings and gearboxes; turbine rotors and blades; crankshafts and 
cleats; davits and deep sea trawling bobbins; propeller shafts and 
propeller shaft bosses; hatch covers and hawser wire; rudder posts 
and tiller arms; outboard motors; and fastenings of every kind, above 
and below the Plimsoll line: the GKN Group supplies shipping 
with many things vital to its existence. The world's shipping, in its 
turn, carries GKN products all over the world: but not all these 


products are cargo, by any means. 


%& Guest, Keen & Nettlefoids, Ltd., Head Office, London Works, Smethwick 40, Staffs. 
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BUSINESS WORLD | 


Full Price at the Pump 


‘4 
F all petroleum consumers in Western Europe, the 
() British private motorist is among the most effectively 
insulated from price competition ; but he does not pay 
by any means the highest retail price at the petrol pump. This 
arises less from any special forbearance on the part of his 
suppliers than from the greater rapacity of other: people’s 
governments. If one takes the prices published by the major 
international companies operating in each country, ignoring 
for the moment the discounts that independent dealers may 
offer, British “ dealer gasoline” prices net of tax are high 
in comparison with most countries in Western Europe, though 
not among the three highest (the highest price, oddly enough, 
was in Western Germany, that land of competition at the filling 
station, even before revaluation of the D-mark). It is only 
fair to say, too, that all but two countries of those with 
cheaper net prices have markedly lower octane ratings for the 

premium grades compared in the table below. 


But when one adds in the tax charges on motor fuels, the 
picture changes ; motorists in eight of the dozen European 
countries listed in the table below have to pay more for the 
major companies’ brands of gasoline than British motorists do 
Independents sell considerably cheaper than the majers in 
Western Germany, Switzerland, and Belgium ; there are selec- 
tive individual rebates in Sweden and in Italy. But the gross 
retail prices of dealer gasoline in Britain compare a good deal 
more favourably than one might expect in this least competi- 
tive part of one of the less competitive markets for oil products 
in Western Europe. 


Apart from the Jet Petroleum Company, which now claims 
to sell about 14 per cent of the gasoline sold through filling 
stations in Britain, and a fringe of other cut-price dealers, 
together supplying say 300-400 stations out of the country’s 
37,000 (with some other independent garages selling cut-price 
motor spirit at one pump) there is no price competition in 
sales to the British motorist. The major companies marketing 
petroleum products here have probably well over 90 per cent 
of stations in Britain under contracts to sell their brands of 
motor spirit exclusively: this “ solus site ” system is the rule 
in most countries. Jet penetrated the market through some 
of the uncommitted remainder, and has been followed by 
other small-scale price-cutters. It has also been followed by 
the Total marketing organisation, owned by the French Com- 
pagnie Francaise des Petroles, but so far by no other substan- 
tial newcomer’: Mr Getty’s Tidewater and the nationalised 


ENI from Italy appear still to be surveying the market. In 
the stations that Total is opening here it is not cutting prices, 
though it is said to be supplying petrol to some of the smaller 
firms that do. 

A number of the exclusive dealing agreements at presently 
tied filling stations are at present coming up for renewal, 
and there has been very severe competition to regain or capture 
their favours both from the established marketers and from 
newcomers. Of the majors, Shell-Mex and BP, with National 
Benzole, is said to command 50-60 per cent of dealer gasoline 
business, against about 30 per cent for Esso. Total is bidding 
very hard for stations, and further inflating the “ monopoly 
value ” that undoubtedly adheres to station site values offering 
an exclusive outlet for any brand of motor spirit. Professional 
valuers have been evolving special formulae for assessing what 
an oil company, as against say another purchaser planning to 
operate the station without a tie, may pay for filling stations. 
(Purchase of the station, and then leasing it back to the 
operator, is only one form of arrangement ; in all, the dealer 
seeks to realise the same element of special value.) This 
special value is related simply to the throughput of motor fuels 
and lubricants at the service station forecourt; the more 
elaborate the other facilities such as workshops or showrooms, 
the less an oil company’s bid will differ from any other pur- 
chaser’s. Oil companies seldom bid more than {150-200 per 
thousand gallons of annual throughput, and their average is 
probably below this: for a station selling 100,000 gallons a 
year, depending on its other facilities, they may offer say 
£12,500, against a “ free house ” valuation of say £8,000. But 
they can be jacked up when they particularly want an outlet. 

Jet and the other cut-price companies such as Isherwood 

PREMIUM GRADE MOTOR SPIRIT 
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are offering gasoline at 2d. and 44d. below major company 
prices for roughly comparable regular, premium, and super 
grades. This is comparable to the reductions now being offered 
in Switzerland and Belgium, though Frisia, a German chain 
based on a new refinery at Emden, which supplies Jet with 
some of its products, is offering rather larger discounts than 
this below the majors’ prices at German filling stations. In 
this country dealers selling cut-price petrol get slightly lower 
margins than the 6d. a gallon on premium grade, plus say 


a penny rebate, offered by the majors ; they are expected to .. 
gallonage.” 


get their main benefits from higher “ 


Gasoline, particularly as sold through filling stations, is 
the product to which a refiner looks for the best contribution 
of profit to his total margin on processing a barrel of crude 
oil ; so this is the price that the established marketer is most 
anxious to hold. The industry believes, moreover, that demand 
for gasoline js inelastic to price, so that a cut will not corres- 
pondingly increase the volume of demand. Competitors, 
again, will immediately match any cut by a major seller ; so 
everyone is liable to wind up with about the same share of a 
not significantly larger market at lower prices, and hence a 
lower total revenue, 


One recent exception to this rule appears to have been 
scored in Italy last year, where the government reinforced 
price cuts by Signor Mattei’s ENI with substantial cuts in tax, 
amounting in all to a reduction of 20-25 per cent in the retail 
price. There was an increase of 21 per cent in Italian sales 
of gasoline last year, against 13 per cent the year before: 
nobody in the trade is too keen to guess how much of this 
came from. price elasticity, since the whole economy was 
booming and there were other special factors, but all admit 
that part of the extra growth must have been in response 
to the price cut. Italian experience has been watched with 
great interest elsewhere in the common market. France is 
now proposing to follow suit with successive cuts in gasoline 
prices, of which the government will contribute part by way 
of tax cuts, but the oil companies may be under pressure to 
accept part by cuts in their own net prices (France is a pretty 
‘* solid’ market for the major companies, but their relatively 
profitable operations there are subject at many points to tight 
governmental control). 


© inhibitions about price-cutting are discernible on the 
N part of the majors in the other separate compartments 
of the market for petroleum products in Britain. 
not have gone quite as far as in some Continental countries, 
but some recent comparisons based on published zonal prices 


This may 


here and “ free prices ” there are simply naive. Each separate 
individuai transaction may differ, and nobody outside the 
companies can know how. many of each class of consumers 
get how much discount : but the amounts sometimes granted 
are Common gossip in the trade. Very large consumers have 
lately been getting up to §jd. a gallon off the “ inner zone 
wholesale price of 3s. 10d. a gallon for regular gasoline, and 
up to 4}d. a gallon off the wholesale price of about 117d. a 
gallon for fuel oil (i.e. getting fuel oil for about £7 10s.-£8 
a ton instead of about {11 1os.). The rebates actually granted 
vary with the bargaining power of the customer ; but even 
quite modest customers in these “commercial consumer ” 
markets, such as a farmer with several vehicles and a tank for 
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a few hundred gallons in his yard, can get about 2d. a gallon 
off the wholesale price of gallon, which means premium grade 
gasoline at about 4s. « gallon. These rebates are achieved 
in bargains with the established majors in the market, with 
some majors that do not sell through filling stations here, and 
with smaller tors. Jet Petroleum, indeed, once described 
itself as a refugee from the commercial consumer market for 
gasoline. The rebates that the major companies were pre- 
pared to grant customers in that market, it says, became too 


... hot for it; it decided there would be more profit in offering 
© rebates to the private motorist. 


The biggest commercial and industrial customers appear 
today to be getting about a penny a gallon more off the pub- 
lished prices here than they were a year ago, and it is said 
that the rebates smaller customers can exact are closer to 
those big customers can than a yeat ago ; but there does not 
seem to have been much increase in rebates during the last 
three or four months. On the Continent, too, the effective 
prices charged for fuel oil and the middle distillates—i.e. the 
published Prices less the rebates obtainable rather more 
generally than in Britain—have not fallen in the last three 
months, and there does not appear to be the same volume of 
products seeking a market as there was last year. Some experts 
feel that the market is hardening more than might be expected 
during a mild winter. Delivered prices for fuel oil from the 
Ruhr refineries are now of the order of DM 85-90 (£7 10s.) 
a tan, which includes DM 25 of the tax imposed in 1959 to 
moderate the effect of oil competition in the coal industry. In 
Italy, the price of fuel oil in Milan or Genoa is about L. 10,000 
(£5 10s.) a ton, but there is no longer so much on offer from 
independent refiners, In Switzerland too, where price com- 
petition has been more severe than any other country in 
Europe, and in Sweden, the pace seems recently to have eased. 
It is still increasing, however, in Belgium, and is spreading 
into the Netherlands, where prices had until recently been 
held closer to published schedules. 


Gasoline prices in Western Europe form a confused patch- 
work. Independents, notably UNO-X, which is partly owned 
by German interests, the Migrol group from Switzerland 
(associated with Frisia), and a new Belgian company called 
SECA, are fighting for a foothold. Some of the major com- 
panies, of late, have been cutting gasoline prices to commercial 
consumers very savagely to defend their shares of the market 
and their substantial marketing investments. Apart from the 
motive of making it too uncomfortable for independents, there 
is always the fear that governments, or the common market 
authorities, might think of quota systems for imports at some 
time in the future ; this makes it more than ever important 
to hold one’s share. In the common market there does 
seem a likelihood of informal limits if not formal quotas 
on ee eS ee ee ee 
urging this policy, though others think it shortsighted. 
late, the Russians seem to be competing eumematl 
apart from their large-scale deals with ENI and other Italian 
independents. 


Almost nowhere in Europe, therefore, are the oil companies 
getting for all products the full list prices that are traditionally 
based roughly on Caribbean or Texas. Gulf export prices for 
products plus AFRA freights to Europe. In Britain and 
France, where gasoline prices at the pump have held firm, the 
companies’ local affiliates are probably still earning some’ 
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margin if the crude oil supplied to them is invoiced at Middle 
East postings plus AFRA freights; and comfortable margins 
if the transfer prices are based on the much lower level of 
spot freights. In markets such as Germany and Italy, where 
realisations are considerably lower for most products, the 
major refining affiliates have reported losses in recent years 
and are probably still losing money if crude is invoiced at 
posted prices and AFRA freights. Indeed, even using spot 
figures for freights they need substantial discounts off the 
ruling crude prices (as Italy is getting for Russian oil) to earn 
any margin at all over refining costs. European demand has 
gone on growing rapidly: since the market sagged in 1958, 
and refinery capacity has increased less, so that one element 
of surplus in the world oil picture, at any rate, is gradually 
being absorbed. But the recent signs of stabilisation, temporary 
or not, have come at a very low level of prices in these less 
protected markets. 

The British market is protected by a refusal to grant import 
licences for Russian oil, and indirectly by an effective embargo 
on imports of cheap American coal. The only extra protection, 
within this, that gasoline at service stations enjoys, is simply 
the high competitive cost of entry that is imposed by the invest- 
ment required in storage, distribution facilities, and the bid-up 
price of access to service station outlets. Elsewhere, the 
protection is much less effective; it is only the private motorist- 
cum-householder who need pay anything like the full price 
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for most oil products. He may well envy the customer in 
the commercial market who buys precisely the same product, 
in larger quantities, at a much lower price—just as in that 
market the little fishes envy the big. 

But the charging of different prices to different customers 
according to whatever bargains one can make, has long and 
quite logically been the rule in these areas of the oil market. 
Coal miners dislike it as much as motorists, but both their atti- 
tudes are economically irrelevant in present circumstances. So 
far, the price-cutting independents provide only miniscule com- 
petition; and the motorist has precious little bargaining power 
of his own. In Sweden, it was the co-operative society that 
sells gasoline that first began the individual rebate system, 
whereby the motorist who keeps his bills can send them in at 
the end of the year to the oil company and gets a cash rebate 
of about 3 per cent of the gross price (which means a much 
larger percentage of the prices less tax), but the automobile 
clubs get larger rebates, up to 6 per cent, for their members. In 
Italy, the automobile club has recently opened its own petrol 
stations in a number of cities, and is selling gasoline at 91 lire 
a litre against the 96 lire that the majors (and nowadays EN1) 
charge. But can one quite imagine the AA or the RAC doing 
anything quite as radical in the interests of the motorists they 
represent ? And the government, scrutinising its jealously- 
guarded estimates of the oil balance of payments, still seems 
sure that it is dear oil, not cheap, that suits Britain. 


Coasters 
on the Hard 


Coastal shipping, facing a bleak future, asks for 
Government protection 


I N one of those unpredictable shifts of fortune so character- 

istic of shipping, a combination of heavy demand for 
electricity and the backlog of shipments from last autumn’s 
strikes by tally clerks and seamen made the carly part of 
this winter one of the busiest that coastal shipping in 
Britain has experienced for years. For once there was 
more work, moving coal to power stations in the south of 
the country and bringing cargo diverted during the strikes 
back from Continental ports, than there were ships presently 
available in the shrunken coastal fleet. Freights between 
British and Continental ports hardened accordingly. And 
owners of coastal tramps managed to persuade their principal 
customers to agree to an increase in scheduled charges for 
the first time in three and a half years. 

The coasters view the present pressure of traffic with a grim 
smile, for they have never been more genuinely worried about 
their prospects than now. Truc, the coastwise trade has been 
in a state of relative, and at most times absolute, decline virtu- 
ally ever since 1918. Its representatives have more than once 
appealed to the Government for special consideration as the 
collapse in Britain's coal exports removed part of their trade 


and as the road haulier, the privately-owned truck, and the 
railways steadily eroded what was left. But the especial alarm 
for coastal shipping at this time is that the railways are asking 
to be relieved altogether of their statutory obligations to con- 
sider the interests of coasta! shipping in their efforts to win 
new traffic. A second worry for coastal shipping, possibly 
more ominous for its future, is the present shift in the pattern 
and economics of Britain’s fuel supplies. 

As oil has steadily made further gains in the south of the 
country for industrial steam raising, gas manufacture, and elec- 
tricity generation, and as power generation from coal has been 
concentrated more and more on the Midlands coalfields, so 
the tonnage of coal needing to be shipped from ports on the 
north-east coast to the Thames and the south coast declines 
still further. The movement of coal by collier southward 
from the north-east coast, the staple of the coastwise trade 
for centuries before Stephenson and Macadam, is now the last 
substantial traffic left to it. Of the 28 million tons of coast- 
wise cargo last year, 20 million tons was coal; most of that 
was shipped from the Tyne and Tees, largely for electricity 
and gas generation in southern England. 

The prescription of the General Council of British Shipping 
for Government relief for the coasters does not now include 
appeals for subsidy or for the reservation of the coastwise 
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trade to the British 
flag, This was 
what the coastal 
trade appealed for 
in the ‘thirties. 
But, as then, it 
would like to have 
even stronger safe- 
guards against 
what it considers 
to be unfair com- 
petition from the 
railways and, if 
effective arrange- 
ments could be 

devised, from road 
hauliers as well. It would like the Government to undertake 
‘a review of the country’s internal transport system ” in the 
hope that from this might emerge some kind of assured future 
for the coaster. And it would also like something to be done 
about the switch to oil-firing. 


<< COASTAL TRADE 


* 
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HETHER the Government will in fact choose to do any- 
W thing about the run-down of the coastal fleet is something 
else again, On the face of it, the decline appears to be no 
more than the reflection of technical change. Coastal shipping, 
by many centuries the oldest part of Britain’s domestic trans- 
port system, and for that matter the birth-place of this country’s 
maritime history, looks to the same kind of heavy bulk traffic, 
such as coal, steel, cement and stone, as the railways. It com- 
petes with both road and rail for consignments of “ general 
merchandise ” of up to, say, 10-15 tons, which used to be 
the principal business of the coasting liners. The speed and 
door-to-door convenience of the “ C” licence lorry, avoiding 
double handling costs (particularly port handling charges), and 
the ease with which the road haulier can undercut the liners’ 
conference rates, based like the old railway freight charges 
on “ what the traffic would bear,” has led to the virtual dis- 
appearance of liner trade between ports on the mainland of 
Britain. Of the two million tons or so of cargo that coastal 
liners still carry annually, only about a quarter is moved 
directly between mainland ports ; the rest is shipped between 
Northern Ireland and the rest of the country or arises on the 
various island services. 


Phe drop in tramp tonnage is masked by the fact that the 
British coaster’s bailiwick also includes what is known as the 
‘ home trade,” or carriage between this country and continen- 
tal ports from the Elbe to Brest. Here, as well as around the 
British coast itself, competition from the largely rebuilt and 
still growing Dutch and German coastal fleets is acute. Of 
the five to six million tons of annual coastwise tramp cargo 
other than coal, about 1} mullion tons, it is estimated, is now 
carried in foreign bottoms. As the result of all this competi- 
tion, and the decline in coal shipments, the coastal and home 
trade tramp fleet has shrunk in the last five years from 674 
vessels totalling 6§9,000 gross tons to §06 ships of 514,000 
gross tons. Very few new coastal tramps have been built in 
the last two years. The only section of the coastal fleet that 
has grown in number has been oil tankers. 

Coastal shipowners have perhaps a valid point when they 


argue that the Government helps both their competitors on 
wheels. It has embarked upon a major road building pro- 
gramme which, whatever view may be taken of the motor fuel 
tax, should have the effect of lowering road haulage costs. It 
‘is also providing the railways with an enormous subsidy, This 
subsidy, and the peculiar way in which the railways endeavour 
to recover their indirect costs, certainly provide ample ground 
for argument whether specific rail freight charges are economic 
or not. But whether any policing of competition between rail 
and coastal shipping is in consequence desirable, and if so 
how it can be done in practice, is also debatable. Since the 
railways were granted a measure of freedom in their freight 
charges, they have shown increasing reluctance to make full 
use of their informal conference arrangements with coastal 
shipping, though the Ministry of Transport’s joint advisory 
committee, set up under the 1947 Act, still meets. The rail- 
ways’ idea of the traffic that is their fair game and the traffic that 
might still be considered the coasters’ preserve has changed 
quite a lot lately. The railways, for instance, have no thought of 
setting out to take from the collier the shipment of Durham 
coal. It is mined practically on the coast and requires only 
a short (and for the railways quite profitable) haul to the load- 
ing staithes. If they did try for this traffic, the railways would 
have a major physical task on their hands. But rail has no 
compunction, for example, about bidding for the contract to 


move steel slabs from Consett to the new Spencer works in 
South Wales. 


e many. of the instances where the railways have lately 
stepped on coastal shipping’s toe, it has been the result of 
efforts to win back or forestall further losses to road transport. 
Coastal shipping can set in motion the cumbersome, expensive 
and not very satisfactory machinery of appealing to the Trans- 
port Tribunal, though, if the railways have asked for 
the abolition of both “ safeguards,” direct consultation 
and appeal to the Tribunal. Coastal shipping, apart from 
declaring for retention, has suggested in addition that 
the Minister of Transport should use his powers under 
the 1947 Transport Act to prevent the railways from 
cutting rates to attract seaborne traffic. But this, or any 
acceptable arrangement the Government might be able to 
devise, would still leave the coasters—and the railways— 
open to competition from road transport. No effective measure 
of “ protection ” against rate cutting by road hauliers and the 
transport economics of “ C” licences would seem practically 
possible. . So any rules of competition between rail and coastal 
shipping are hardly likely to mean much in the end. 

Such regulation might possibly help to sustain the colliers 
from further marked inroads by the railways in the coal trade, 
where road haulage is less important. But the colliers face a 
much bigger threat in the changing pattern of fuel supply. 
The growing use of heavy fuel oil, which now has a consider- 
able price advantage over coal at waterside power stations in 
the south, and the gas industry's interest in importing liquid 
methane, indicate the strong possibility of a shrinking future 
for coastwise coal shipments. Power generation, it is true, may 
demand more coal, in total, but how much of it is likely to be 
delivered by sea ? After trying to repel boarders for the last 
fifty years, it now looks as if coastal shipping may have been 
holed from beneath. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The Deficit Goes Deeper 


Be cannot be made richer or poorer 
by the publication of the Treasury's 
estimates of the balance of but 
the figures for 1960 which have been 
adjusted to reflect the extra light that has 
into some y corners of the 
accounts will certainly make people feel 
poorer. A switch in the source of the esti- 
mates for non-sterling imports from 
exchange controls to the trade accounts has 
boosted figures for imports. The discovery 
that foreign firms are earning and reinvest- 
ing much more in the United Kingdom than 
had been suspected, has caused a substantial 
increase in estimates of profits earned here 
by foreigners and the automatic inclusion 
of this element in long term foreign invest- 
ment in Britain still leaves the current 
balance looking weaker. Various other 
adjustments have been made, and 
categories shuffled with the net result— 
intentional or otherwise—of offering all the 
poison in one draught. The apparent deficit 
on current account last year was {£344 
million, adjusted or unadjusted the worst 
since 19§1, compared with a surplus for 
1959 that has been revised downwards from 
£139 million to £51 million. The Oscar- 
winning surplus of 1958, once thought to 
be £455 million, has been whittled down 
further from £345 million to £291 million. 
The deficit on merchandise trade 
increased from {69 million to £366 million 
last year, and over the past four years net 


invisibles have shrunk into insigni ; 
Military expenditure abroad has risen 


steeply as the full cost of stationing troops 


made in the coverage of the shipping item 
which now pepe tpt freights turned 
an apparent net in 
1958 oe net purchase of of allien te 
1959 and there was a similar net outgoing 
in 1960. The transfer of the bulk of oil 
earnings from “other net” to interest, 
profits and dividends was presumably 
responsible for much of the upward adjust- 
ment of £285 million to £643 million in 
this income in 1959. This swamps the 
increase in interest payments caused by the 
allowance of a bigger total for reinvestment 
by foreign firms and the higher outgoings 
caused by the higher level of interest rates 
in Britain last year. But it does not affect 
the overall total of invisible earnings, which 
were no greater than £22 million net for the 
whole of 1960, compared with {£229 million 
in 1958 and £120 million in 1959. 

Because of compensation payments 
received last year from » Net private 
investment abroad decli from {£317 
million to £274 million. Direct i 
private investment in the United Kingdom 
is now disclosed as £148 million in 1960, 
against {126 million in 1959 and {£87 
million in 1958, reflecting the rapid progress 
being made by foreign firms in Britain. In 
1959, unlike 1960, no large disbursements 
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position for the time being. But it would 
almost certainly need to be so restrictive as 
to cut off the ¢ ion entirely.... A 
‘neutral budget,’ therefore, seems the 
most likely choice in a situation of unfor- 

1 ‘ore publication 

tax fo bedetee Of pepeinian deficit for 
1960, which it had taken for granted would 
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1 budget, as ineffective 





$2 
BANK OF ENGLAND 


The Lead Lags 


HE quarterly report of the Bank of 

England published this week is the 
second in the series ; and it no doubt takes 
time to achieve a polished product. But 
while this report, like the first, is an un- 
doubted improvement on anything the Bank 
has published before, scope for improve- 
ment remains, and it would be good to feel 
that this is receiving the right attention. In 
one way the second report does’ meet onc 
of the criticisms levelled at the first : the 
narrative commentary on current events is 
more precise in distinguishing between 
views held at the time and retrospectively: 
It is also a little more forthcoming on the 
Bank’s tactics in the gold market (though 
not about tactics in either the exchange or 
the gilt-edged markets). The immediate 
fall in the London gold price from $40 an 
ounce in October was the result of private 
selling, but it is confirmed that official inter- 
vention was needed to hold the price down 
on subsequent occasions. The inflow of 
private overseas funds into London js stated 
to have accelerated in October, but in the 
fourth quarter as a whole it slowed down to 
{£100 million, from about £250 million in 
the third quarter. The statistical annex 
shows how large a part was played by the 
overseas banks and acceptance houses. 
Total deposits of the four groups of banks 
listed in the table rose by £564 million to 
{1,891 million in 1960 ; these banks made 
big increases in their advances in Britain, 
and also played a major part in lending to 
local authorities through the mortgage 
market. Since the pressure on sterling began 
carly in March, funds lent to the local 
authorities by these banks have fallen sub- 
stantially and in consequence rates have 
risen sharply, but the bulletin stops short 
before this episode. 


OVERSEAS FUNDS IN LONDON 


(Deposits, £ million) 

British Amer- Other Accept 
Overseas ican Foreign ing Total 

Banks Banks Banks’ Houses 
195) $42 96 7S ° 13% 849 
1958 573 129 71 212 1,085 
1959 659 206 203 259 1,327 
e 30,1960 694 374 221 334 1,623 
31, 1960 767 389 344 424 1,891 


The. special features in the bulletin 
include notes on refinancing of export 
credits, on Britain’s acceptance of formal 
convertibility under Article VIII of IMF, 
and a six-page study of leads and lags in 
overseas payments. This is a matter which 
badly needs investigating, as the Radcliffe 
committee pointed out, but it cannot be 
said that the Bank study gets very far. It 
concludes : 

The almost complete absence of firm in- 

formation thus makes it impossible to arrive 

at any reasonable quantitative assessment 

of leads and lags in the restricted sense... . 

But it seems safe to say that there is hardly 

any evidence to support the large notional 

figures sometimes suggested. 
The main fluctuations, the survey concludes, 
are in other short-term monetary move- 
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ments—which however “are themselves 
closely associated with leads and lags.” 
Which leaves us much where we began. 


BUILDING 


More Work for the 
Architects 


N° sign of any pause in the boom in 


private house building can be seen in © 


the latest sample survey, prepared by the 
Royal Institution of British Architects, of 
the commissions received by private archi- 
tects in 1960; but there are signs that 
demand for new factories and offices fell in 
the last quarter of the year. The new com- 
missions for private houses received in that 
quarter were worth 44 per cent more than 
those received a year before, while new 
commissions for private industrial building 
showed a fall of 30 per cent and those for 
offices and banks were unchanged. Demand 
for new houses may have been checked by 
the credit restrictions last summer ; new 
commissions received in the second and 
third quarters were below those of 1959, 
but they rose sharply again in the last 
quarter. Commissions for industrial build- 
ings, however, were well above the 1959 
level until the last quarter, suggesting that 
it Was not until then that the effects of the 
lost steam in the economy began to affect 
businessmen’s plans for expansion, 

These figures of new commissions 
received give some indication of what build- 
ing is being planned ; but it may not be 
completed for anything from one year in 
the case of a house to several years for 
offices or factories. The figures are also a 
rather better guide to demand for private 
houses than for other building, because 
private architects design a higher proportion 
of houses—for private owners and nowadays 
also for speculative builders—than of fac- 
tories. These surveys have only been con- 
ducted for two years past, so it is difficult 
to say how reliable a guide they are to the 
future level of activity in the building 
industry—though the high level of commis- 
sions for private houses in the winter of 
1959-60 was in fact followed by a high rate 
of house building last summer. For the 
present, the survey suggests that the load 
on the building industry will be greater this 
year than last, but that future prospects may 
be mixed. 


IC?’s Hydrogen from Oil 


MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES is con- 

tinuing its change from coal to oil as 
the basic raw material of its heavy chemicals 
division by adopting a process for pro- 
ducing hydrogen from light oils as a replace- 
ment for the one it now uses, which makes 
hydrogen from coke. The change will cost 
the National Coal Board a market for 
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600,000 tons of coking coal a year, and gain 
the oil industry a large order for oil 
—most probably naphtha from Shell. The 
group already consumes some 600,000 tons 
of naphtha a year at its Wilton and Billing- 
ham works ; the oil industry may feel grate- 
ful to ICI for choosing to go on buying its 
feedstock in the form of refined products. 
and not deciding to start working from the 
crude. The process that Shell has been 
using to make hydrogen from oil for two 
years past can use heavy fuel oil as weil 
as light oils or even gas, and most often 
operates on the heavy oils because they are 
cheaper. It would seem a fortunate chance 
that ICT’s scientists have found that a pro- 
cess using light oils will be cheapest for it. 

The new ICI plant will cost £6 million, 
and be built at Billingham. The timing 
of the change has been related to the life 
of the existing coke ovens, which would 
have needed replacing at the end of this 
year ; until the new plant comes into opera- 
tion during 1962 ICI will buy coke from 
the National Coal Board. ICI says that the 
change should allow it to reduce the prices 
of its fertilisers and other nitrogenous pro- 
ducts : Shell’s incursion into the British 
market in 19§9 will have strengthened com- 
petition for ICI. It is one of the typical 
complications of the chemical industry that 
two firms may compete in supplying a 
product for which one may supply the other 
with the raw material. 


MOTORS 


Closer Inspection 


HE improved methods of inspection that 

have been introduced by Standard- 
Triumph International are a welcome sign 
that the British motor industry is waking 
up to its deficiencies. The sloppy inspec- 
tion procedures that have allowed cars that 
leaked like sieves to be delivered to cus- 
tomers, and which depended upon the 
conscientiousness of the dealer to see that 
the nuts were tight, may be one reason why 
British car sales fell so much last year 
among such discriminating buyers as the 
Swedes. Now, S-TI claims, Heralds will be 
so thoroughly inspected before they leave 
the factory that the dealer will not need to 
make the familiar pre-delivery check. With 
the extra space of the new assembly hall to 
work in, inspection at each stage of 
assembly can be more thorough, and the 
car can be given a better check after it 
leaves the assembly line. And, when the 
assembly of other models is moved to the 
new assembly hall, the same inspection pro- 
cedure will be applied to them. 

Mr Alick Dick, chairman of S-TI, claims 
that his company is the only big British car 
maker to deliver cars from the works ready 
for the customer. So long as the cars are 
in a better state when the customer takes 
delivery, this should bring the company 
more goodwill. One consequence is that 
guarantee terms are being reconsidered. 
Some other makers already test their cars for 
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water leaks, and run them on rollers to test 
the engine and transmission, as S-TI is 
beginning to do ; but the reliance on the 
dealer’s “ pre-delivery check” keeps them 
in the rather absurd position of abdicating 
responsibility for the state of their products 
as sold. Such a situation must increase 
claims under guarantee ; to do their own 
final inspection seems a matter of self- 
protection—and self-preservation. 


MAN-MADE FIBRES 


Hostage to Recession 


HORT TIME working in the man-made 

fibre industry is fortunately as rare as 
it is costly. Courtaulds’ decision to cut 
output at the larger of its rayon staple fac- 
tories was not entirely unexpected. Newer 
fibres are rapidly gaining ground, but 
although viscose rayon has been squeezed 
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Fix Low Prices Only 


HE last three cases to be decided by 

the Restrictive Practices Court saw 
two trade associations—the British Bottle 
Association and the Associated Trans- 
former Manufacturers’ Association—argu- 
ing that abolition of their price fixing 
arrangements would lead to lower prices, 
and that their customers would lose more 
from that than they might gain, and a 
third—the Cement Makers Federation— 
arguing that abolition would mean higher 
prices. The bottle and transformer manu- 
facturers lost ; the cement makers did not. 
All three claimed that their agreements 
conferred “a specific and substantial 
benefit on the public,” the second and by 
far the most popular of the seven “ gate- 
ways ” provided in the 1956 Act, through 
which restrictions may be held not con- 
trary to the public interest. The trans- 
former association also invoked the export 
and “preponderant buyer” clauses (for 
sales to the Central Electricity Generat- 
ing Board), but with a similar lack of 
success. 

The cement decision, only the third of 
the thirteen defended cases the Court has 
now heard in which the main restrictive 
agreements have been upheld, could 
become an important precedent. But only 
those trade associations setting common 
prices at an unduly low level might be 
able to rely upon it. The essence of the 
cement makers’ argument. was that they 
accepted a lower rate of return on their 
invested capital because the absence of 
price competition lessened their risks. The 
Court found that the present rate of net 
profit on new cement works was less than 


10 per cent, less than in manufacturing 
industry generally. It accepted that under 
price competition new investment would 
not be attracted unless the rate of return 
was 15 to 20 per cent. So, if the price 
scheme was dropped, Mr Justice Diplock 
concluded, cement prices could be ex- 
pected to rise by twenty-five to forty 
shillings a ton—or at least by a “ substan- 
tial” amount—if cement making capacity 
were to be kept abreast of demand. 


HE particular way in which cement 
prices are fixed by reference to the 
distance of delivery from the nearest works 
involved an clement of “transport sub- 
sidy.” for more remote customers and thus 
a@ premium for the nearest ones, but the 
Court decided that the premium was not 
a sufficiently large detriment to outweight 
the benefit to cement users in general of 
enjoying such low, fixed prices. The 
Court’s decision in favour of the scheme 
had been influenced, Mr Justice Diplock 
stressed, by the fact that the industry was 
on the whole efficient and had expanded 
its capacity sufficiently to meet demand, 
and that it had fixed its prices “with 
moderation and a sense of responsibility,” 
with the regular advice of an independent 
chairman (at present Sir Malcolm Trust- 
ram Eve) and an independent accountant. 
If, however, the federation were to change 
its scheme or to seck different profit 
margins in future, then the Court would 
expect to be asked by the Registrar to 
look at it again. Thus the cement makers 
are stuck with broadly their present profit 
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“ essential activities.” Even though bottle 
prices were fixed with the advice of an 


The end of the agreement would i 
be a positive help, it thought, in bringing 
to an end the practice i 
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million. Although capacity will be in- 
creased this year and next, further selective 
price reductions may be made. However, 
manufacturers of some acetate yarns in 
strong demand have raised their prices, 
and output of some of the newer fibres is 
still far below customers’ requirements. 
Courtaulds has announced that it will con- 
tinue to ration supplies of “ Courtelle ” 
until its new plant, which will have a 
capacity of 10 million Ib, comes into pro- 
duction next August. It plans a further 
mecrease in output of the same order in 
1962. Chemstrand is raising production of 
“ Acrilan” in Northern Ireland by 50 per 
cent as soon as possible and a larger in- 
crease is planned for 1962. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


Help from Germany 


TS help for sterling promised during 
the course of Mr Selwyn Lloyd's visit 
to Bonn last week will not arrive in time to 
affect the March gold and convertible cur- 
rency reserve figures. The repayment of 
the outstanding £67.§ million postwar debt, 
of which {22.5 million is already in London 
as a result of a £75 million pre-payment 
made in 19§7, is only due to be made 
“within the next few weeks.” The 
undertaking by the Bundesbank to maintain 
a balance of £25 million interest free with 
the Bank of England for an _ indefinite 
period, no doubs applies to balances already 
held as a result of the speculative rush out 
of sterling and into D-marks and reflects 
the amicable understanding reached among 
the European central banks at the Bank for 
International Settlements mecting in Basle 
to stand ready to hold one another's cur- 
rencies without exercising their right to 
convert them into gold. As for the promise 
by Western Germany to increase arms 
purchases in Britain and consider participa- 
tion in the Anglo-French Blue Streak 
programme for satellite research, any con- 
sequential help for sterling lies in the very 
long-distant aie, There is, however, 
more substantial promise in the German 
acceptance of the proposals for enlarging 
the resources of the International Monetary 
Fund by providing D-mark loan facili- 
ties for the aor These various measures 
do not promiselan immediate reinforcement 
of the British gold and convertible cur- 
rency reserve, though this could be secured 
by an immediate drawing on the IMF. 
Sterling came under further pressure 
towards the end of last week on the usual 
weekend influences and covering of posi- 
tions and the dollar/sterling rate dropped 
to $2.79]. This pressure slackened at the 
beginning of this week and the rate 
recovered to $2.79!2 before the balance of 
payments figures were announced. The 
general tendency in the foreign exchange 
market is still for Continental currencies to 
press against both sterling and dollars, This 
week the dollar has been at support point in 


Germany and very near it in Paris, Rome 


BUSINESS NOTES 


and Amsterdam. The volume of business 
in the foreign exchange market has, how- 
ever, remained small in comparison with 
the burst of activity that followed the re- 
valuation of the mark. There has been some 
increase of interest in the gold market 
where demand for the metal has been 
stimulated by the turn of events in Laos 
The result has been a hardening of the price 
in terms of dollars from $35.06 to $35.09 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Spring Board or 
Feather Bed? 


inn tools are capital goods par 
excellence and the industry that 


makes them is, not surprisingly, unusually 
susceptible to the ups and downs of the 
business cycle. The figures of deliveries 
and net new orders, published recently by 
the Machine Tool Trades Association, show 
clearly what an upsurge of demand there 
was in 1960. New orders received during 
the year were worth over £140 million, 79 
per cent up on 1959, and at the end of last 
December orders on hand were worth {100 
million, 89 per cent more than the year 
before. Deliveries were rising but, more 
slowly than orders, with exports increas- 
ing rather faster than deliveries to the 
home market. The order book represented 
about twelve to thirteen months’ deliveries 
at current rates of output, against seven to 
eight months’ output at the end of 1958: 
the previous peak was in 1955, when the 
orderbook rose to sixteen months’ output 

Although the industry’s export earnings 
have risen, so has British industry's spend- 
ing on foreign machine tools (despite the 
new 10 per cent duty on all tools, whether 
made here or not). .Last year, for example, 
sales abroad were worth about {28smillion. 
but they were offset by imports valued at 
about {22 million. And in this “ feast or 
famine ” industry the custom of producing 
only against firm orders, and the under- 
standable reluctance to manufacture for 
stock in times of slack demand accentuates 
the dissonance of demand and supply. 
Memories of the depressed thirties still cast 
their shadow and inhibit the expansion of 
capacity. Only now is it setting up a research 
association to supplement the individual, 
and therefore limited, research efforts of the 
larger and more progressive firms: Mr. A 
E. Debarr, of the Shirley Institute, will 
become director of this new associdtion on 
April ist. Nor should this research, as 
seems likely, be confined to solving produc- 
tion and design problems. At least as 
important is the industry’s need for a cicar 
idea of likely rates of growth in home and 
export markets over the next five to ten 
years so that rationalisation and forward 
planning can proceed with some degree of 
confidence. Tihat, through a survey it has 
just commissioned from Metal Working 
Production, a McGraw-Hill publication, 1 
is now trying to discover 
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BRAZIL 


New Broom 


NDER its new president Sr Quadros, 
Brazil has simplified its foreign 
exchange system and the International 
Monetary Fund has agreed to the changes 
on the understanding that the new system is 
temporary and represents a step towards a 
further simplification. The new system, 
which is still complex and confusing, in- 
volves a limited simplification of the import 
exchange rates and a depreciation of the 
preferential rate enjoyed by certain imports, 
principally petroleum, wheat, and newsprint. 
Under the system of ex ¢ auctions 
introduced in 1953 the available foreign 
exchange was spread across five import 
categories and then sold to the highest 
bidder. In 1957 these groups were reduced 
to two—the general category, covering 90 to 
9§ per cent of all auction-handled goods, and 
the special category for “ non-essential ” im- 
ports. Since March, 1960, the authorities 
had kept the general category auction rate 
at about 230 cruzeiros to the dollar by 
supplying the auction markets with extra 
exchange when necessary. Under the new 
regulations, exchange for general category 
imports must be obtained on the free 
market, previously limited to non-commer- 
cial transactions, The free market rate rose 
to crs 264 to the dollar, after closing 
at crs 232 on the day before the change- 
over, Importers of “special category” 
goods, while no longer having to bid for 


‘exchange, must now bid for import licences 


before buying exchange on the free market, 
which seems to introduce a double un- 
certainty. Rates for inconvertible currencies 
will continue to be fixed by the Bank of 
Brazil. The preferential rate of crs 100 to 
the dollar has been depreciated to crs 200, 
and it is intended to eliminate the difference 
between this and the free market rate during 
the second half of 1961. The official rate 
of crs 18.92 to the dollar, used for a limited 
number of government transactions remains 
unchanged, and as artificial as ever. 

The export rates are also unchanged. Ex- 
porters of coffee and cocoa will continue to 
receive only crs 90 to the dollar and the 
difference between that rate and the selling 
rate of the Bank of Brazil is to be used to 
finance the government's support pro- 
grammes for coffee and cocoa. 


EXPORTS TO RUSSIA 


Partnership in Expertise 


GAINST stiff competition and after 
months of patient negotiation, a 
British company, Wycon Services, formed 
jointly by Fisons and Constructors John 
Brown, has betn granted contracts worth 
more than {2 million for the erection of 
two chemical plants in Russia. Constructors 
John Brown contribute their technical 
experience as builders and designers of 
chemical manufacturing plant to Wycon 
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HOW TO 
INCREASE 
YOUR 
CAPITAL— 
at little cost 


to yourself 


Investors’ Guide recommends three 
separate shares each week for 
investment. The recommendations 
are directed to increase capital— 
an increase which is not taxable. 


{- 


These selections are made by 
Britain’s best informed City 
Editors—Frederick Ellis of the 
Daily Express, Edward Westropp of 
the Sunday Express and William 
Davis of the Evening Standard. 


(-—— 
They nominate one share each for 
capital gain. 
For £3 a year (52 issues post paid) 
Investors’ Guide provides you with 
a unique opportunity to be well- 


informed on matters that affect 
your money. 


te —— —) 


For a sample copy write to: 


INVESTORS’ GUIDE 


OLDBOURNE HALL, 
43 SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


FOUNDED BY THE DAILY EXPRESS 


Capital 
for enterprising 


businesses 
IS PROVIDED BY 


INDUSTRIAL 
AND COMMERCIAL 
FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


in the form of long-period loans 
ov fixed terms and share capital 
— preference and ordinary. 
Shareholders: 
The English and Scottish Banks 


The booklet ‘Capital for Business’ 


will be sent on request 


ee 


HEAD OFFICR: 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London EC2 
National 8621/5 


and branches in industrial centres 
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while Fisons Pest Control bring their ex- 
perience as manufacturers of the widely 
different materials that the Russians them- 
selves want to produce—a hormone weed- 
killer (MCPA) and a resin (DMEU) used 
in the manufacture of “ drip-dry ” fabrics 
The MCPA plant, modelled on Fisons’ 


Harston works, will incorporate the latest 
refinements, and be large enough to pro- 
duce sufficient weed-killer to treat 11 
million acres of cereals. The DMEU plant 
will be fully automatic and capable of pro- 
ducing 12,000 tons of resin a year. 

British industry's success coincided with 
news that Russia is to import complete 
chemical plants from west Germany and 
Italy as well. During 1961-63 west 
Germany will supply complete installations 
for the production of polypropylene, di- 
isocyanates, phosphorus and other indus- 
trial! chemicals. From Italy will come plants 
for the production of acetylene and ethylene 
from natural gas, titanium oxide and maleic 
anhydride ammonia. The Russians are 
discriminating buyers of equipment, and 
have no hesitation in buying what western 
plant manufacturers happen to do 
well rather than developing their own 
plants ; they have plenty of alternative work 
for their own development engineers. To 
mect this kind of customer British manu- 
facturers Vill have to team up with con- 


A Modern House 
for the “House” 


TT London Stock Exchange is to be 

entirely rebuilt at a cost of between 
{<5 million and £6 million. Work should 
tart early in 1963 and the building 
hould be completed within three years 
Rebuilding will be done in sections so as 
to interfere as little as possible with busi- 
ness: but jobbers and brokers will have 
(o put up with some temporary incon- 
vemence to get the modern facilities they 
Architects have still to be 
ippointed and planning permission will 
have to be obtained from the City Cor- 
poration and the LCC. The outline pian 
nvisages a big dealing area on the 
sround floor; dealing boxes on this 
tloor and possibly on a mezzanine floor; 
and plenty of offices for letting. 

The new building will occupy the free- 
hold site already owned by the Stock 
Exchange, covering about 49,000 square 
teet, and the site of 61, Threadneedle 
Street, which covers about §,§00 square 
feet and whose freehold the Council 
has arranged to purchase from North 
British and Mercantile. This island site 
should offer a splendid opportunity for 
comprehensive development. But the 
attitude of other owners is involved in 
this decision and the Stock Exchange 
may have to go ahead alone. 

Finance will not present any difficulty. 
Under the constitution of the Stock Ex- 
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structors of specialised plant to expand 
sales abroad of British industrial know-how, 
and concentrate development on those 
sectors of industry in which western tech- 
nology is particularly advanced. 

Fortunately the Russians eventually 
agreed to pay Wycon in stages in cash as 
the work on the two plants proceeds. There 
was therefore no need to approach the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department for 
cover. So there was no risk that it might 
be withheld and the contract lost—as 
happened recently with the East German 
order for a £50 million steel mill which has 
gone to the French. 


HOLIDAYS 


Slow to Catch On 


HE air cruise pioneered by Thomas 

Cook this spring does not seem to have 
had much success. Plans were made at the 
beginning of the year for two 12-day cruises 
in the Mediterranean in February and 
March, using Britannias chartered from 
BOAC to call at Tangier, Tripoli, Cairo, 
Athens and Rome. The February cruise 
was cancelled because there were not 
enough bookings and the aircraft that set 
out in March had only 44 passengers 


change, the Council may not borrow on 
mortgage more than two-thirds of any 
building costs so long as any annuities 
are outstanding. To get round this 
problem, the Legal and General will 
finance the rebuilding through an ex- 
change of leases. The Council will 
retain the freehold, but it will lease the 


. building to Legal and General at a 


peppercorn rent and Legal and General 
will in turn lease the building back to 
the Council at a full economic rent. The 
Council hopes to be able to meet the 
increased costs by the additional rents 
it will receive from letting without 
having to raise members’ subscriptions. 

A modern stock exchange, providing 
for properly arranged dealing areas, 
adequate dealing boxes for brokers and 
an up-to-date system of communication, 
has long been needed. It gives the 
Council and its architects an opportunity 
to add a handsome and noble modern 
building to the few that have been built 
in the City since the war. 
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It is difficult to compare the cost of the 
tour, 165 guineas, with a able sea 
cruise, because of the impossibility of cover- 
ing the same distance in the same time. But 
a 1§-day sea tour of the Eastern medi- 
terranean starting from Venice costs 
between {112 and {159 depending on the 
standard of accommodation and excluding 
the fare to Venice and back. Not many 
people restricted to a twelve-day holiday 
(known in the travel business as the “ poor 
man’s fortnight”) are prepared for an 
outlay as high as this ; the average 12-day 
tour by coach costs them £30 to {40. 


LEAD AND ZINC 


Same Difference 


De cae drawn between zinc’s sur- 
plus problem—too much inside the 
dyke of American quotas and tariffs—and 
that of lead—too much concentrated mainly 
outside the United States—have survived 
last week's meeting of the international lead 
and zinc study group. An untimely re- 
covery in the price of zinc robbed the 
American case for collective cuts in output 
of much of its remaining force. As a result, 
outside America zinc goes scotfree again, 
while lead has been shackled in a more 
convincing fashion. The coercion of lead 
and zinc prices presents the sort of prob- 
lems that should keep a new committee set 
up to examine methods of dealing with 
future surpluses working late when it meets 
in New York by the end of June. In the 
interim, the lead problem has been tackled 
with a mixture of faith, hope and en- 
lightened self-interest. First the slate had 
to be wiped clean of stocks accumulated 
under the voluntary curtailments already 
observed by some producers. As expected, 
an American offer to stockpile that lead was 
the core of the solution. It will take time 
to arrange, but once swallowed by the stock- 
pile, that metal is unlikely to trouble this 
generation further, 

Canada had already cut output. Aus- 
tralia, Mexico, Peru, Sweden, the United 
States and the members of the common 
market have now agreed on reductions 
in mine and metal production which 
will bring lead supplies about 2 per cent 
below estimated world consumption in 
1961. Consumption is expected to rise a 
further 3 per cent this year, and will there- 
fore roughly equal last year’s output, which 
brought a surplus of 90,000 tons. The cut 
in production will be made despite this 
prospective improvement, and should pro- 
duce a projected shortfall half as large as 
the surplus last year, shortening stocks 
further. The spectre of non-committed 
producers stepping up their supplies 
has been laid by an exhortation to the 
non-participants not to jeopardise the 
success of the agreement, which elicited 
some mildly encouraging responses. 

The study group has expressed its views 
on zinc prospects with due delicacy; no 
estimate of production this year has been 
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proffered, but an expectation of a rise of 
4 per cent in consumption has been 
recorded. This apparently makes scarcely 
any allowance for a recovery in America, 
which American producers who have cut 
output will be happy to feed, should it 
materialise. A stroke of good fortune has 
given the producers who have the ability 


MOTORS 


A New 
Small 
Citroen 


ITROEN has followed the example of 

Volkswagen by releasing some infor- 
mation on its next new before the 
actual introduction of the vehicle—which 
will be “ before the summer ”—but not pub- 
lishing details of the car’s design. It seems 
to be more of a “normal” small car than 
the 2cv, with a 600 cc engine that is 
reported to develop 18 bhp, or §0 per cent 
more than the 2cv ; while the body, with its 
debt to the Ford Anglia, is clearly intended 
to gain some of the sales appeal of cosmetic 
design that the 2cv has so successfully 
ignored. But in engineering the new car 
seems closely related to the 2cv ; its engine 
is described as an elaboration of the older 


NATIONAL INSURANCE 


BUSINESS NOTES 


model's. The sion also ao to 
be similar to that of the 2cv, which has one 
longitudinal coil spring on each side of the 
car connected to both front and rear wheels. 
The size of the car seems little bigger than 
the 2cv, which is roomier than most small 
cars ; the length is less than 13 feet. 

The new car will eventually be made at 
the big factory that Citroen is building at 
Rennes, in Brittany, which may double the 
company’s present capacity. There have 
been reports that Citroen plans several new 
models for this year. Certainly it will need 
them if it plans to double its sales ; but the 
600 hardly seems the car to do so—unless 
its price is exceptionally low. 


Pensions on a Ladder 


RADUATED pensions make their bow 

in British social insurance on Easter 
Monday. Most employers who intend to 
contract their workers out of the scheme 
have already done so, although they may 
still apply to do so after it starts. Up to 
Friday of last week, 24,612 exemption 
certificates had been issued contracting 
out 4,157,184 employees (3} million of 
them men) from the 21 million over the 
age of 18 who are eligible for a graduated 
pension, if they earn over {9 a week. Of 
the total contracted out, 1.6 million are 
public servants, one million work in 
nationalised industries and public boards, 
and 1} million are in private industry. 
This is more than had been expected : 
the scheme was drawn up on the assump- 
tion that 3 million would not participate. 
Those contracted out number less than 
half the 10 million workers covered by 
some sort of occupational pension scheme. 
How many of these schemes would pass 
a strict actuarial test, match the benefits 
under the national scheme, and preserve 
a pension on change of employment are 
other questions. The Minister of Pensions 


is not discouraged by. the additional 
contractors-out ; one of the incidental and 
desirable effects of the new scheme has 
been to encourage further growth in occu- 
pational schemes. Does it upset the fund’s 
balance-sheet? A million who have turned 
down the graduated pension scheme means 
roughly £9 million less revenue a year, 
but a lower liability for subsequent pen- 
sions. The Government Actuary allowed 
for a conservative 2 per cent annual in- 
crease in the level of earnings, and it can 
still be expected that the national insur- 
ance fund will swing from the red into 
balance or a modest surplus. 

The new concept is not easier to under- 
stand by being mixed up with two other 
changes in national insurance. When 
graduated pensions were incorporated in 
the National Insurance Act, 1959, large 
numbers of employees expected reductions 
in their contributions. But the 1960 bill 
proposed increased benefits all round; from 
Monday, the main rates go up by 7s. 6d. 
a week to $7s. 6d. for single people and 
by 12s. 6d. to 92s. 6d. for married couples. 
To meet these increases, flat rate contri- 


TEA 
Chasing Exports 


EA has a time-honoured association with 
tax and trouble. In India, state and 
central governments have saddled tea with 
a ramshackle system of i which now 


430 million Ib last year. Cey 

exports to about 410 million Ib in 1960, 

so that ignoring the overlapping season 
was 


by a sixth, and the 

revenue of yo 2 crores oo is . be 
reco increasi excise duty 
echt on all tea as-te leeren the gardens. 
The detailed application of even this modest 
but reasonable adjustment has evoked a 
chorus of protest from producers, some of 
whom face a increase in excise duties. 
Producers claim that the reduction in export 
duties will be shared with foreign con- 
sumers, but they will not be able to pass 


butions have been scaled up; only the 
man contracted into the new graduated 
scheme but carning less than {9 a week 
(and how few they must be) will actually 
contribute less from next Monday. Even 
his twopenny relief will be short-lived ; 
from the beginning of July the health con- 
tribution from the weekly stamp is to be 
raised by one shilling a week for men and 
8d. for women, the employer paying 2d. 
of the increase in each case. 

From next Monday, the amount an 
employer puts on the card may vary 
between 8s. sd. and 13s. 6d. for male em- 
ployees and between 7s. 2d. and 12s. 3d. 
for women. The extra pension to which 
“ graduated pensioners” become entitled 
has to be worked out from their extra 
contributions : at the top of the scale a man 
buys an extra 6d. a week of pension in 
about 29 weeks, a woman the same amount 
in about 35 weeks. The amount of arith- 
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Have 


oriefcase, 
will 
travel 


Top people, specialist people and etcetera 
people travel round the world and round the 

ock as part of their Bowater career 

The object? Certainly not sight-seeing! It's 
to provide the world-wide Bowater organ- 
sation with the flexibility that can call on the 
best man (wherever he is) for the job (what- 
ever [hatis 

Bowater people travel with a purpose. They 
fly to consult, advise and learn to survey 
finance and build . to buy and to sell. The 
process is never-ending. tt is part of the 
Bowater policy of international exchange of 
jeas and methods 

Sorry, | must fly” is taken literally at 

Bowaters and in the twelve Bowater-active 


countries listed below. 


U.S.A. AIR-LIFT Typical problem: build pulp mill in distant 
forests. Typical solution : lay air strip. Typical 
example. South Carolina, U.S.A., where 
Tennessee-based staff were flown in 200-mile 
hops during construction. Another example 
of Bowaters’ investment in progress. 


Bowaters ... investing in progress 


iN GREAT BRITAIN CANADA ; NITED TATES OF AMERICA . AUSTRALIA . NEW ZEALAND 
SOUTH AFRICA ° IRELAND *» NORWAY : SWEDEN ° FRANCE . BELGIUM . TALY 








hermes 


Se ee eae 
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on the increases in excise duty to home 
consumers—in short, the well-tried reason- 
ing that any rearrangement short of a 
reduction is a tragedy. 

There are also two tenable views about 
the value of a big home market ; Indian 
producers want a stronger home market 
to increase their competitiveness in foreign 
markets. The authorities prefer to dis- 
courage domestic consumption, though they 
would hardly go so far as a Pakistani 
official |who hectored home consumers 
on the futility of drinking tea in the hope 
that more will be released for consumers 
abroad| As it is, existing foreign con- 
sumers are not sufficiently imbued with the 
tea drinking habit to consume all the pros- 
pective surplus in production. By 1966 the 
UN Food and Agriculture Organisation 
foresees a “surplus” of 100 million Ib ; 
by then it is claimed that India alone can 
raise output from last year’s level of about 
700 million lb to goo million Ib. Unless 
the International Tea Agreement is revived, 
a vigorous export race may be joined. 
China threatens much larger exports, South 
American countries are sending more tea 
to Britain and African production is ex- 
panding rapidly. These countries have a 
cost advantage, which is aggravated by 
wage legislation in India. The imminence 
of arrivals of African tea has been one 
reason for the small crack that has de- 
veloped recently in the firm floor on which 
prices of plain tea have rested since the 
start of the year; the price of plain tea 
has recently dipped below 4s. a lb. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Research Takes a Knock 


HE notion that spending on research is 
ico in times of |depression seems to 
hold true in shipbuilding, at least as far as 
Pametrada’s work in marine engineering is 
concerned. When things are booming most 
of the association’s income from its members 
its full name is the Parsons and Marine 
Engineering Turbine Research and Develop- 
ment Association) comes in the form of 
an output levy on all the turbines they 
make, whether or not Pametrada supplies 
the basic designs, and in fees from foreign 
licensees of the Parsons turbine. Member 
firms also pay a fixed sum based roughly 
on their size, but until the present decline 
in shipbuilding this contributed only a 
minor part of its revenue from the 
industry. Since the Admiralty has also been 
cutting down sharply on the work it places 
with Pametrada, from {£190,000 or so 
annually a few years ago to about {£35,000 
now, the association has had to dip into 
its reserves as well as pare down is re- 
search programme. One project has been 
dropped altogether—the liquid cooled gas 
turbine which was originally sponsored by 


the Admiralty and financed wholly by _ 


Pametrada last year. Pametrada is now 
seeking a sponsor for it either from industry 
or among Mher government departments. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Pametrada does not say by how much 
its income has fallen, but it claims that it 
is not yet in danger of failing to raise from 
its members the minimum of £210,000 a 
year, the condition set by the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research for its 
present annual grant of £70,000. In 1958, 
the recent DSIR. inquiry revealed, members 
contributed £264,000 all told. Because of 
its dissatisfaction with Pametrada’s research 
effort, DSIR two years ago invited the 
association to complete a revizw of its 
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organisation and programme by this year. 
Pametrada’s progress report for 1960 states 
that certain decisions have now been made, 
including the setting up of a design develop- 
ment board to obtain closer control of its 
design work, a strengthening of the “ liaison 
organisation" between the association and 
its members, and the establishment of an 
appointments committee to help recruit 
staff. But the report adds that “a good 
deal still remains to be done, particularly 
in obtaining the necessary finance.” 





SHORTER 


One hundred Conservative MPs tabled a 
motion this week calling attention to the 
recommendations of the Gedge Committee 
and urging the Government to introduce 
legislation to.permit companies to issue no 
par value shares. The wording of the motion 
is identical as that tabled in July, 1960, with 
the support of 80 Conservative MPs. 


Preliminary results of the Charterhouse 
Group to November 11, 1960, do not make 
very good reading. The venture into hire 
purchase is the cause. Hire purchase losses 
have halved net non-banking profits from 
£663,000 to £330,000 and it will be 
“many years” before the hire purchase 
subsidiary again makes a contribution to the 
group’s profits available for distribution. 
Disclosed profits of the merchant banking 
subsidiary, S. Japhet, have fallen from 
£89,000 to £83,000. The Charterhouse 
Group’s dividend has been maintained at 
8 per cent, 


* 


Britain is granting a loan of £2) million 
to Ceylon under Section Hl of the Export 
Guarantees Act, for purchase of telephone 
equipment. 

+ 


Saudi Arabia has accepted the obligations 
of convertibility under Article VIII of 
the IMF agreement; 21 countries now 
accept the provisions of this article. 


* 


The first shipment of petroleum products 
from the Abadan refinery cia Bandar 
Mashur, the oil terminal port on the Per- 
sian Gulf, left in the Norwegian tanker 
Erling Borthen last weekend. i carried 
13,300 tons of diesel fuel bound for Aden. 
Since the dispute between Iran and Iraq 
over the berthing of tankers at Abadan 
stopped tanker movement to and from the 
refinery some weeks ago, output has been 
run down there to what can be sold or 
stored locally: the latest figure of through- 
put is about 1§0,000 barrels 4 day (not 
§0,000 b/d, as stated in error in these 
columns last week). 


7 
Two other breweries have de}honstrated 


their interest this week in the British market 
for lager beer. Mitchells and Butlers, the 


NOTES 


Birmingham brewery, has joined Guinness 
and Courage, Barclay and Simonds in an 
agreement to produce and market “ Harp 
lager in this country. It is hoped to build 
a new brewery at Alton, Hampshire, to 
produce “ Harp,” which at the moment is 
brewed only in Ireland, Charrington has 
signed an agreement to brew Danish 
“ Carlsberg” lager in London and distri- 
bute it throughout South East England in 
addition to its own lager. 


Mr Marples never misses a trick. Timed, 
presumably, for the Easter road rush, he 
has put ther in a press release entitled 
“Spring Offensive on the Roads,” a list 
of the major road schemes that ha to 
be under way or about to start. is 
nothing particularly “offensive” about 
them: they all form of the existing, 
albeit expanding, S programme. The 
300 miles of “ motorway completed or in 
hand this spring ” that the release mentions 
include 128 miles already open and schemes 
such as the 2§-mile Medway motor road 
and the 25§-mile Birmingham to Preston 
motorway that will not be ready for traffic 
until the summer of 1963. 


* 


In the business leader, “Quo Vadis, 
Volvo,” in The Economist of March 18th, 
it was stated that the new Volvo 1800 was 
being assembled by Jensen Motors in Scot- 
land. Jensen Motors is in fact in West 
Bromwich, near Birmingham ; it is assem- 
bling the car there, with a body shell made 
in Scotland by Pressed Steel. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 80 and 8! on : 
Imperial Chemical Associated Electrical 
Anglo American Union Corporation 
Swan Hunter British-American Tobacco 
Lombard Banking Hector Whaling 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 82 and 83 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 8! 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES \ 
Money market report, exchange fates and 
public finance on page 64 
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THE BRITISH OIL AND CAKE MILLS LIMITED 


OUTPUT 
EXPANSION 
MR 


The Annual General Meeting of The British 
Oil and Cake Mills Limited will be held on 
April 18th at Unilever House, Blackfriars, 
London, ECA. 


The following is the Review by the Chairman, 
Mr Esmond Robinson, OBE, MC, which has 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1960: 


SEED CRUSHING AND EDIBLE AND 
TECHNICAL OILS 


Ihe amount of seed processed in our Mills 
during 1960 was maintained at about the same 
level as for the previous year but, once again, 

was a change in the types of seed handled 
the main this was because Groundnuts were 
inecconomic to crush during several months of 
the year, following the reduction in the Nigerian 
Groundnut crop for the 1959-60 season. The 
reduced crush of Groundnuts was mainly re- 
placed by Soya Beans, the tonnage of which 
handled in our mills has been more than trebled 
in the course of the last three years. During 
1960 Soya Beans played an increasingly import 
ant role in the seed crushing industry of this 
country amd, as I indicated in my Report a year 
ago, this may well continue during the years 
ihead 


chart illustrates the price trend 
particular the heavy fall which 
Palm Kernel and Coconut oil 

, in fact, after three years returned to 
might reasonably regard as a more 


vel for consistent oil 


PRICES OF CRUDE/RAW 


Per ton, naked, ex mills) 


Dec. Mar june 
3 31 30 
i989 1960 1960 1960 
£ £ é £ 
Liquid Oils 
Groundnut oil 123 122 123 is 
Cotton oi (washed) 114 ii4 110 107 
Soya Bean oil 92 92 88 100 
Consistent Oils 
Paim kernel of 132 2 105 95 
Coconut oil 137 128 106 96 
Drying Oils 
Linseed oi : 108 112 114 3 105 


PRICES OF IMPORTED CRUDE OILS 
LARD 
(Per ton, c.:.f./ex Ship) 
Dec. Mar june Sept. Dec 
31 3 30, 30, 31 
1959 1960 1960 1960 1960 
t é é £ £ 
Paim oil ; 8s Bi 79 8! 8i 
Whale oi ie 78 78 77 77 77 
GaBs cass 5 7i 80 B84 82 88 


From the profit angle 1960 was an unreward- 
ing year. I should imagine that most seed 
crushers were glad to see it behind them, and 
to look forward to the rather brighter prospects 
which the carly months of 1961 seem to offer 
As crushers, we must maintain quite substantial 


prospective stocks of oils, cakes and meals in the 
form of oilseeds on hand or afloat or purchased 
and awaiting shipment. For many of the seeds 
we crush a period of four or five months must 
elapse between the purchase of the raw material 
and the delivery of the finished product to our 
customer. No one was anxious to buy forward 
in a year of falling prices such as 1960, with the 
result that profits were extremely hard to earn 


In total, our 1960-deliveries of oils to both 
edible and technica! trades have been main- 
tained at about the level of the previous year, 
but, as the price relationship between the various 
oils has varied, there has been a transfer of 
demamd from one kind of oil to another 


COMPOUND ANIMAL FEEDING STUFFS 


Conditions in 1960 were very different from 
those of the previous year. After six months 
of normal weather with a fine May and June, 
there was a complete break at the beginning of 
July and the rainfall for the second six montns 
of the year was, over-all, the highest for more 
than a century. While this played havoc with 
the harvest, it produced in most areas a lush 
growth of autumn grass, in strong contrast with 
the parched conditions of the previous year, 
which had stimulated an early demand for 
compounds. 


Ir was a year of some uncertainty for cag 
producers, many of whom cut back production 
in response to the low egg prices of 1959-60 and 
to warnings against expansion. Many poultry 
farmers also suffered severe losses from Fowl 
Pest. a\t 


Broiler and turkey production, on the other 
hand, continued to expand. 


There were signs, towards the end of the 
year, of some increase in the number of breeding 
sows, but the total pig population remained 
throughout the year at a disappointingly low 
level 


In spite of these rather adverse conditions, 
we maintained our tonnage at just about the 
record levels of 1959 


The Belfast Mill of Associated Feed Manu- 
facturers Limited, in which we have an interest 
and which I mentioned in my last Report, came 
into full production in the autumn and is supply- 
ing us with practically the whole of our feeding 
stuffs requirements for Northern Ireland. 


DAIRY INDUSTRY 


The high ievel of demand for our dairy foods, 
in spite of the gtassy season. has re-emphasised 
the vital part which a well-balanced ration plays 
in the economics of milk production, no matter 
what the condition of the pastures may be. 


During the year we had the benefit of the 
completion of a long process of research into 


MAINTAINED BUT TOTAL PROFITS REDUCED 
OF PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY ALMOST COMPLETE 
ESMOND ROBINSON REVIEWS PROSPECTS 


the part played by different fatty acids in 
influencing yield and butter-fat. This research 
showed clearly the importance of maintaining 
the correct balance of fatty acids in the fat con- 
tained in milk-producing rations, and the results 
have been incorporated in our Cream and Gold 
Label Dairy Foods. 5 

In September the Report of the Cook Com- 
mittee on the Composition of Milk was pub- 
lished. As far as feeding gocs, the Report drew 
attention to the importance of steaming-up, the 
necessity for the adequate feeding of a ration 
containing a high starch equivalent, and the 
dangers of under-feeding—matters about which 
our Agricultural Advisory Service have always 
held and expressed strong views. The Com- 
mittee, in fact, were generally agreed that the 
maintenance of a satisfactory level of solids-not- 
fat in milk depends largely on sound nutrition 


MILK YIELD COMPETITION 


A record number of 332 entries was received 
for our 22nd Competition. Youth was: well to 
the fore among the major prizewinners, and the 
yields were the highest attained since the War. 
I believe that this Competition has done a lot 
to dispel the idea that high yields and reasonable 
longevity are incompatible in the Dairy Herd. 
An analysis of this year’s figures shows that 
Sl per cent of the 3,703 cows entered had 
between four and twelve lactations, while 1,119 
had seven or more 


BEEF PRODUCTION 


Much publicity has been given to home beef 
production during the year and, as the recent 
Government White Paper has pointed out, the 
demand for beef is strong. Returns to the 
farmer are, however, slender. There is too little 
incentive for him to carry beef animals through 
to slaughter when the realised price may barely 
cover the cost of production, and it should not 
be impossible for a scheme to be devised which 
will give the Beef Producer some assurance of a 
reasonable return for his efforts. 


Our Company, through its Beef Sire Per- 
formance Tests and other experimental work. 
is building up a considerable body of information 
about the economics of beef from the dairy herd, 
and is eager to co-operate with al] those wishing 
to rear cattle intensively for the early beef 
market 


POULTRY 


Among the BOCM films produced this year 
is one that deals with our Poultry Demonstra- 
tion Farm at Stoke Mandeville. It shows the 
growth of this Farm from its original one acre 
and a single hut, to its present extent of nearly 
twenty acres and some twenty-six buildings 
devoted to every aspect of poultry husbandry. 
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A large part of the film deals with the very 
extensive feed testing programme carried out 
on the Farm, particularly in respect of rations 
for the expanding broiler market. In this 
respect, as the film demonstrates, we are now 
particularly well provided with facilities for 
feed testing on over 15,000 birds ‘at any one time, 
in groups ranging from 25 to 5,000. 

Running parallel to this work is a constant 
round of investigations into practical problems 
of poultry husbandry, and I think it is fair to 
say that many of the techniques now common 
to modern egg production were first investigated 
and demonstrated at this Centre. In addition, 
a series of competitive Trials has been carried 
out there, 1960 marking the completion of the 
14th Hen Battery Laying Trial, an annual event 
which has brought to the front some of the 
leading laying strains in the country. 


PIGS 


One of the notable features of the year has 
been the success of our high-performance Pig 
Foods, which have brought about considerable 
improvements in growth efficiency on so many 
farms. It is clear that there is an increasing 
realisation amongst pig farmers that it is not the 
price per ton. but the cost per Ib, of gain which 
counts in purchasing a pig food. 


In 1958 we introduced Boar Performance 
Testing into this country for the first ume. 
This test is valuable in providing a rapid method 
of distinguishing the good boar from the bad. 
We have now completed four tests, and during 
these we have pioneered the use of ultrasonic 
waves in the measurement of back-fat thickness. 


The Pig Industry Development Authority, 
with whom we have co-operated closely, has now 
decided to carry out Boar Performance Testing 
on a national basis, and in view of this we shall 
discontinue our own tests shortly in favour of 
other work of value to the Pig Industry 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


During the year our newly-formed Economics 
Section has completed the first year’s survey of 
costs on a group of 35 dairy farms. The figures 
reveal quite a wide variation in output, food use 
and margins. Several years’ results will be 
needed, however, from these farms before a 
definite over-al] pattern, particularly regarding 
profit margins relative to feeding systems, can 
be accurately assetsed. By regular contacts with 
the particular farmers, our Field Staff have 
played a useful role in helping to secure accuracy 
in the figures for the actual physical quantities 
of foods used—a most important point. Reports 
on this first year’s work have gone to the in- 
dividual farmers concerned. 


A short but effective method of assessing feed 
economy and herd management on dairy farms 
has been tried out, and this promises to be of 
considerable value to a much wider circle of 
farmers in enabling possible weak spots to be 
high-lighted and the efficiency of the unit im- 
proved. It is hoped to extend this particular 
side of the work considerably in the future. 


A special survey is also being undertaken to 
examine the effect of alternative feeding policies 
on increased herd outputs and profits. This is 
a long-term investigation likely to cover a two 
or three-year period on the farms taking part. 


A start has also been made with a Pig Costs 
Survey, looking separately at fattening and breed- 
ing enterprises. We hope this work will develop 
as time goes on and provide a service of real 
value tO our customers 
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DEMONSTRATION FARMS 


The work which we are carrying out on our 
farms continues to attract the interest of the 
farming community. During the year we had 
visits from 15,000 farmers, including over 3,500 
who attended our two ‘Open Days” at Barlby in 
April. 

Dairy Bull Progeny Testing, which we began 
in 1953, continues to receive strong support 
from the dairy industry generally and to be a 
focus of considerable interest. Seven annual 
tests have now been completed at Barlby, and six 
at South Cathkin, our Scottish Demonstration 
Farm. 

This year has seen the completion of the first 
phase of a new testing procedure, for which 
progeny groups purchased by us at birth are 
reared throughout at our own Station. To the 
best of our knowledge this is the first time that 
this procedure has been adopted in Progeny 
Testing, and it has certainly created very wide 
interest among farmers and official bodies con- 
cerned in the development of milk production 
in this country. 


From the point of view of the British milk- 
producing industry, these Tests have played a 
significant part in the assessment of dairy bulls 
used for artificial insemination, by which means 
many thousands of cows are stamped with the 
heritable qualities of a single sire. It is thus of 
the greatest importance that the dairy quality of 
these sires should be known as carly as possible. 
There is no doubt that the Company's work on 
this important aspect of breeding has helped to 
pin-point these qualities, good and bad, and has 
provided the British dairy industry with valuable 
information on bull performance. 


Mention of these Tests gives me the oppor- 
tunity of expressing our appreciation of the 
co-operation which we have received in this 
work from both the English and Scottish Milk 
Marketing Boards, and from a number of private 
AI Centres in England, without which the work 
could not have been undertaken. 


In order to continue with these trials, and to 
provide adequate facilities for extension work 
on animal nutrition, we are planning to take over 
and develop an entirely new unit, which will be 
devoted exclusively to development work on 
animal nutrition. This will supplement the 
wide facilities for basic research which the Com- 
pany enjoys at Sharnbrook in Bedfordshire. 


In connection with the development of our 
business in Northern Ireland we are constructing 
a Pig and Poultry Testing Station at Temple- 
patrick, about eleven miles from Belfast, where 
we intend to carry out trials similar to those 
which we have been conducting at Stoke Mande- 
ville and Barlby in recent years, 


COMPOUND RAW MATERIALS 


The main feature of the protein market was 
the steady decline in prices throughout the year. 


Cereals just about held their values during 
the first six months, but from September on- 
wards prices were subject to pressure from 
abnormally heavy crops throughout the World, 
together with the adoption of aggressive export 
policies by certain countries, especially the 
United States. Americar corn reached its lowest 
price, under free trading conditions, since 1939. 


HOME-GROWN GRAIN 


Our purchases of home-grown grain—bariey, 
feed wheat and oats—were again higher than 
ever before. Atrocious harvesting weather, syn- 
chronising with heavy offers of imported cereals, 
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made marketing of the home-grown crops 
exceptionally difficult. But even under normal 
conditions, the orderly marketing of the increas- 
ing home-grown barley crop would have re- 
mained a basic problem. This year’s crop was 
estimated at just under 4} million tons against 
an avetage of 1 million tons before the War, 
and the 1960/61 crop may well amount to 4} 
million tons. We, like other compounders, are 
anxious to use all the home-grown barley we can 
right through the season but, as things stand 
at present, while there is pressure by farmers to 
sell at harvest-time and immediately afterwards, 
offers then seem to dry up, with the result that 
compounders, who are by far the biggest users, 
have to turn to imported barley in order to make 
sure of their supplies. It is greatly to be hoped 
that some scheme will be worked out which, 
without increasing the price to the consumer, 
will enable the farmer to hold his barley and 
market it evenly throughout the season. 


ACCOUNTS 


Trading profits fell from £6,176,655 for 1959 
to £5,449,032. Our profits from the sale of 
animal feeding stuffs were about the same as last 
year, and the fall of £727,623 in trading profits 
was broadly due to lower profits from our trade 
in edible and technical oils. Sales of edible oils 
were maintained but profits were severely 
affected by the fall in market prices of the con- 
sistent oils (see Table). Our sales of technical 
oils and throughput of linseed were both main- 
tained but margins narrowed and profits fell 
accordingly. 


The prefit of the year after providing for 
taxation was 2,850,672 compared with 
£3,288,527 for 1959. Dividends on the prefer- 
ence and preferred ordinary stock absorb 
£247,768 and it is proposed to distribute the 
balance of £2,602,904 to our Parent Company 
which holds all our ordinary capital. 


Turning to the Balance Sheet, capital expendi- 
ture in 1960 was £1,896,000 compared with 
£1,815,000 in 1959. The amount invested in 
stocks and debtors fell from 19,870,000 at 
December 31, 1959, to £18,120,000 at December 
31, 1960, the reduction of £1,750,000 being 
mainly due to lower stock’ of compound raw 
materials. 


PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


As I have already mentioned, the year saw 
the completion of the Mill in Northern Ireland 
of Associated Feed Manufacturers Limited, in 
which we have an interest. This, together with 
the modernisation and augmentation of our 
plants in London, Avonmouth, Manchester and 
Hull, which are practically complete, has enabled 
more planning effort to be devoted to the de- 
velopment and improvement of the facilities 
available at our mills. A major rearrangement 
of the packing and handling equipment at Avon- 
mouth has been put in hand, which will facilitate 
the marketing of smaller packs. Some 74,000 
sq. ft. of finished products’ storage space has 
been added to our Silvertown Mill, which will 
improve the despatch arrangements available to 
our customers there. Provision is being made, 
wherever needed, for the bulk delivery of com- 
pounds, particularly of poultry foods. 

The increasing availability of Soya Beans has 
made it desirable to provide our Erith extrac- 
tion plant with improved equipment for their 
treatment, and this will shortly come into opera- 
ion. Continuous refining plant is in successful 
operation at Greenock, is being installed at Selby 
and planned for Avonmouth. This is of par- 
ticular value for our technical oils trade. 
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The rapid growth of our business during 
recent years has already been catered for by the 
expansion of the production capacities of our 
factories, but it also requires the extension of 
their ancillary services. A new engineers’ work- 
shop and a new boilerhouse are being con- 
structed at Manchester. A new boilerhouse is 
already im operation at Seltyy, and a new work- 
shop is also being built there. Plans are well 
advanced for the construction of new offices and 
canteens at both Avonmouth and Silvertown, 
and site work will start during the course of the 
coming year. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


In common with the rest of our Industry, the 
standard working week for our factory employees 
was reduced in July to 40 hours for shift workers 
and 42 hours for day workers. 


In addition, our Company has taken an im- 
portant step forward by introducing in factories 
what we call an Established Grade. The intro- 
duction of this Grade recognises in a definite and 
tangible form that the technical progress of 
recent years has called for increased skills and 
ability in many of our employees, and it com- 
bines with this recognition an appreciation of 
the vital part played by loyal and conscientious 
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service over the years. Apart from material 
advantages, those of our employees who become 
members of this Established Grade—and their 
numbers will increase as time goes by—cnioy 
enhanced status and more comprehensive pension 
arrangements. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


As mentioned in the Directors’ Report, Mr 
J. G. Collingwood resigned his Directorship of 
the Company in order to take up a senior post 
in the Research Division of our Parent Com- 
pany. He had been our Technical Director since 
1955 and as such had done invaluable work. We 
shall miss him greatly, and we wish him ai) 
success and happiness in his new post. We are 
very glad to welcome Dr Philip Ridicy back 
to the Company as his successor. 


I have to record with deep regret the great 
loss which the Company has suffered by the 
deaths during the year of Mr W. Carr, our Chief 
Pig Adviser, and of Mr W. J. S. Fordyce. our 
Agricultural Public Relations and Press Officer. 


Finally, I should like to thank most warmly 
all members of the Company—in the field, in the 
offices, in the factories and on our farms—for 
the most valuable contribution which they have 
made to the year’s successful operation 


CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT 


BUILDING @} SOCIETY 


Extracts from the Review of the Society's operations for the year 1960 by 


Mr. € 
ASSETS NEARLY £240 MILLION 


The Accounts present a most satisfactory 
picture. Not only have our Assets risen 
by some £18 million to £239 million, but 
the Reserves have been considerably 
strengthened and now amount to Over 
£& million 
Mortgage idvances 
p Fe ord at £35 
bal inee 


constituted an all- 
million, and the total 
outstanding on mortgages in- 
creased from £182 milhon to £195 million 
Shareholders’ and Depositors’ balances 
show an increase of £7 million, and now 
stand at £216 million. 

Cash and investment holdings at the end 
of the year were over £40 million, repre- 
senting 16.8 per cent. of total assets. 


INTEREST RATE EXPECTATION 


Building societies have always tried to 
avoid frequent fluctuations in the level of 
interest rates. Future interest rates will 
be dependent on the Society's ability to 
attract sufficient funds and upon the 
general trend of rates offered to savers. 
I would not expect, however, any varia- 
tion in building soctety rates during the 
next few months 


HOME BUYING ON LESS THAN £15 A WEEK 

Throughout 1960 we were under pressure 
for advances on mortgage and once again, 
regretfully, our Branches had to turn 


Dunham, President, at the Annuel General Meeting in London on t 


25th March, 196! 


many people away; they made every 
effort, however, to meet the requirements 
of our own members. Of our total lend 
ing during the year, £33 mullion was 
advanced to owner-occupier borrowers. 
The demand for mortgages still continues, 
and it seems unlikely that it will decline 
in the foreseeable future 

Home ownership is no longer confined 
to any particular income group. The 
analysis recently published by this Society 
caused a great deal of surprise by demon- 
strating that the number of people buying 
their own homes contained a high pro- 
portion of those in the lower income 
groups. Of the morigages granted over 
a six months’ period over 5O per cent 
of the Society’s new borrowers earned 
less than £15 per week, and 80 per cent 
had incomes of under £1,000 a year. 


HALF A MILLION MEMBERS 


The total membership of the Society has 
increased, and has now reached the figure 
of 530,377. I should like to emphasise 
how much we value family membership 

that is to say membership of parents 
as investors or borrowers, and of their 
children as regular savers. We hope you 
will do all you can to send members of 
your family and your friends along to the 
local branch where they will be made very 
welcome 


CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


NEW OXFORD HOUSE 


Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments 


BLOOMSBURY WAY 


LONDON WC! 


Member of the Building Societies Assocation 
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~ BRITISH HOME STORES 


The Thirty-third Annual General Meeting of 
British Home Stores Limited was held on 
March 29th, The Right Honourable The Earl 
of Lisburne, JP, chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circulated 
Statement for the period of 53 weeks to January 
7, 1961: 


The Profit for the period amounts to 
£2,095,416, , increase of £232,715 over the 
Previous. of 52 weeks. Your Directors 
recommeénd a final dividend of Sd. on cach 
Ordinary Share, making with the interim divi- 
dend a total of 7d. for the period against an 
equivalent distribution of 6d. for the previous 
period. 

During the year the sum of £1,800,606 has 
been expended on Fixed Assets, but has not as 
yet made a material contribution to the profits 
of the Company. The cost of further new stores 
and extensions, together with the additional! 
working Capital which our extended trading 
requires, cannot be met out of the Company's 
retained profits and will necessitate the raising 
of additional funds. 


While we were able to achieve a satisfactory 
and record total, the trend of sales during the 
year was somewhat erratic and unpredictable 
In the first few months of the year conditions 
were particularly buoyant but the bad summer 
created a profound change and involved heavy 
stock losses. Autumn trade Was rather dis- 
appointing, but while Christmas buying was slow 
w starting, the final result for the period was 
most satisfactory 


EXTENSION OF © PROVA™ RANGE 


We are extending greatly the range of mer- 
chandise under our own name “ Prova,” which 
will gradually become our sole brand name. 
In this way we offer to the public at all times 
the best possible value obtainable. We intend 
that our name “Prova” on merchandise of 
many descriptions shall become synonymous 
with tested quality and a hallmark of value. 
All merchandise in our stores bearing the name 
of “Prova” is sold under the Company’s 
guarantee to replace or refund the purchase 
price should for any reason it fail to give com- 
plete satisfaction. 


Your Directors continue an active programme 
of expansion which the results of our large new 
stores and the extension of existing stores have 
amply justified. Our new store at Bristol was 
opened in November and our new important 
store at 252-8 Oxford Street, London, opened 
on March 16th. Building proceeds with new 
stores in Scunthorpe and Bradford, which we 
hope to open in 1961. 


There are many uncertainties in the present 
economic, industrial and political conditions 
which make any forecast extremely difficult. 
We have, however, an increasing number of 
large modern stores, and provided no adverse 
conditions arise which are beyond our control, 
your Directors view the Company’s prospects 
for 1961 with modest confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


ABBEY NATIONAL. BUILDING SOCIETY 


The Annual General Meeting of the Abbey 
National Building Society was held on March 
27th. 

Sir Harold Bellman, MBE, DL, JP, the chair- 
man, who presided, said : 


At the end of 1960 the total assets of the 
Abbey National had risen to {388m, an 
increase of {41m in the year. Shareholders’ 
and depositors’ accounts were together aug- 
mented by new savings of {76m, While with- 
drawals, at {48m were higher than im the 
previous year the actual ratio of withdrawals to 
invested capital rose by less than 1 per cent. 

The Society's build-up share scheme continues 
to attract new instalment savers. The current 
rate of interest on build-up shares, 4 per cent 
per annum with income tax paid by the Society, 
offers a strong inducement to systematic thrift. 
I commend this planned form of regular saving 
to parents and young people, 


The Society's liquidity at the end of the year 
consisted of cash and investments amounting to 
over 459m or 15.3 per cent of total assets. 

New advances were made of over £69m, the 
highest total ever reached and almost 10 per cent 
above the amount for 1959. 


THE DEMAND FOR MORTGAGES 


The heavy demand for mortgages persisted 
and indeed expanded in 1960. A year ago I 
remarked on the high cost of land, but prices 
which seemed high in 1959 were bargains in 
comparison with the prices in 1960. House- 
builders must necessarily pass on to purchasers 
the increased cost of acquiring suitable sites, 
with the result that the land element takes an 
increasingly large proportion of the total cost 
of a house. Whereas five years ago land might 
have made up 25 per cent of the total cost, a 
more probable current proportion is 33 per cent, 
and all the indications are that this most regret- 
table trend will continue 


Our branch organisation has been further 
developed in 1960, so that the Society now has 
97 offices covering the chief centres of popula- 
tion in the country, and reinforced by an exten- 
sive spread of agencies. During the year new 
permanent offices have been opened in Ayr, 
Bath, Chelmsford, Eastbourne, Inverness, Salis- 
bury, Southport, Staines and Wakefield, and 
new temporary offices at Doncaster, Hudders- 
field, Lincoln and Paisley. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES ACT, 1960 


Those who seek guidance for the movement's 
furure over the next decades may share my 
regret that the Building Societies Act, 1960, is 
comparatively limited in scope. The outstand- 
ing virtue of the Act is that it strengthens the 
Registrar’s powers in dealing with irregularly 
conducted societies, a reform long overdue. Con- 
taining a formidable array of penalties it carries 
signs of the circumstances which accelerated its 
passage to the Statute Book. 


The Government's chief aim, to safeguard 
unwary building society investors against any 
pega Ptr lee we, Bestop ie bs opting 
is likely to be achieved, and for this all respon- 


are most grateful. 
induced, as an extensive revision of the law 
investment has been promised. 


TOTAL ASSETS £388 MILLION 


SOCIAL PURPOSE 


It has been said of some of the larger building 
societies that because their membership has 
become so vast and widespread they have not 
mately lest chale lect chantens'end esouietiins 
but have developed into impersonal corpora 


tions, ak don ies a a ee 


outlived our ideals. Friendly commentators 
sometimes express surprise that building 
societies, though organised on business lines, 
continue to be activated by a sense of social 
Purpose. 

INTEREST RATES 


After the boom in the economy since 1959, 
a general tightening of conditions was to be 
expected, and it arrived in the form of a return 
to the credit squeeze. Three major sets of 
changes during 1960 thus affected the ability of 
societies to satisfy the intensified demand for 
mortgages. First, although Bank Rate does not 
guide our own rates, it can exercise a 
pronounced indirect effect upon them. Two suc- 
cessive increases, followed by two smaller reduc- 
tions, left Bank rate at 5 per cent at the end 
of the year, compared with 4 per cent at the 
beginning. Second, in February of that year 
there was a change in the official attitude to 
Gilt-edged prices. Faced with heavy selling by 
the banks to finance credit expansion, the autho- 
rities withdrew their support from the market, 
allowed prices to fall sharply, and in effect served 
notice on the market that further large selling 
would have to be at lower and lower prices. This 
decisive step naturally affected the liquidity of 
Gilt-edged holders, including the bwilding 
societies. Lastly, besides imposing an unwelcome 
increase in profits tax, the Budget announced 
better terms for National Savings, thereby en- 
hancing their competitiveness. 

As a consequence of these events, which 
heralded a general rise in prevailing rates of 
interest, the Council of The Building Societies 
Association considered that the ‘reductions made 
in the movement's rate structure in 1959 could 
no longer be maintained. The rate for owner- 
occupier borrowers was restored to 6 per cent. 
The shareholders’ new rate was 3} per cent, and 
that for depositors 34 per cent, both with income 
tax paid by the’ Society. Even at these levels, 
which are still current, the inflow of new moncy 
has not measured up fully fo our needs. 


CHAIRMAN’S TRIBUTES 


Now I must refer to the loss which the . 


Society sustained in 1960 by the death of Mr 
Charles Lovett Gill. His wise counsel, stemming 
from a lifetime's experience as an architect, was 
highly valued by the board. He had been a 
director for 21 years, and his colleagues all miss 
him greatly. 

My colleagues on the board all shared the 
general pleasure at the announcement in 1960 
that Sir Herbert Butcher had been created a 
baronet in recognition of his public service. 

I am most grateful for the support so readily 
given by all my colleagues and especially to 
the deputy chairman, Mr Stanley C. Ramscy. 

For the managing director, Sir Bruce Wycher- 
ley, the year just ended has brought a challenging 
measure of additional responsibility which he 
has surmounted with skill and success. The 
outstanding growth of the Society owes much 
to him. His endeavours have been most effec- 


tively supported by both jou 
managers. They and the Society's other 
and staff have had a strenuous 
Seciety is indebted to them for their loyal 
effeciive services, 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN'S REMARKS 
Mr Stanley C. Ramsey, FRIBA, deputy 


housing which arise in a wealthy and consumer- 
minded nation. 

Perhaps our fundamental problem is travel 
between home and workplace. In my view, the 
challenge of peak travelling times is also largely 
the challenge of the worn-out areas which waste 
precious land in our citics and towns. We are 
all looking forward to the completion of the 
new Barbican scheme and hope for its success, 
for it is a bold attempt to re-create a pattern of 
living which was needlessly abandoned. 

To provide an alternative to the rapid growth 
of cities, it is sometimes possible to expand 
suitable small towns and villages. Here a sym- 
pathetic approach is more than ever necessary, 
for although the amenities lacking in sub-topia 
are at hand, the new community may so easily 
throw the older one out of balance, both socially 
and architecturally. The new towns, though 
comparatively few in number, are a valuable 
contribution of pioneer experiments in the field 
of community planning. 

I am convinced that there is no better security, 
even in this unsecure world, than the habitation 
which shelters a close-knit family group. A 
home is surely one of the last things which a 
man will forfeit. It is in this context that your 
Society’s operations must be assessed, 


MANAGING DIRECTOR'S REMARKS 


Sir Bruce Wycheriey, MC, FCIS, managing 
director of the Society, said: 


The purpose of the Society’s existence is 
directed at a single and simple object—the ser- 
vice of thrift. Building societies may be 
described as the pioneers of small saving in 
this country, and they remain in the forefront 
of this field, which has now become so very. 
competitive. It is a unique feature of build-- 
ing society saving that it induces further thrift. 
The funds invested by shareholders and 
depositors are advanced to borrowers who, in 
turn, discharge their loans by their own regular 


The Abbey National functions as 
house of nation-wide thrift, and so we are well 
placed to see both sides of the 
We remain convinced that 4 risi 
living is geared to more and 
and in this way we see a continuing opportunity 
for service to the community, The raw material 
of this service is supplied by our investors’ 
and we are more than ever aware of the import- 
ance of their contribution to our work. 
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ALFRED HERBERT LIMITED 


(Manufacturers and Distributors of Machine Tools) 


CONSIDERABLY IMPROVED TRADING POSITION 


COMPANY'S ACHIEVEMENTS IN WORLD MARKETS 


COLONEL C. W. CLARK ON THE ENCOURAGING OVERALL PICTURI 


The sixty-eighth anrfual general meeting of 
Alfred Herbert Limited will be held on April 
2ist in Coventry. 


The following are extracts from the circu 
lated statement of the Chairman, Colonel! C. W, 
Clark, DSO, OBE, MC: 


The year’s trading shows a considerable im 
provement. The substantial volume of out 
standing orders and the sustained demands for 
the goods we make and sell are reflected in the 
increased distribution which has already been 
mnounced. 


An interim dividend of 25 per cent was paid 
on September 12, 1960, and the further dis 
dend of 6 per cent makes the total for the 
year 8! 


fy 


per cent free of ‘tax. against 7 per cent 
ce of tax for the previous ‘yeat The ¢ pita 
} per cent which \ paid | 


epeated 


howeve! tTh M4 wistactor ly 
difficulty: ot n early delivers 


component 1 tional killed 


MEETING THE DEMAND 


overall picture of the Machine Tool 

is encouraging. If the improved pros 

is not entirely unifom it must be realised 
smmense varicty of machines produced 

hin our industry must meet the needs of 
differ widely in 


we, Weight, production and other characteristics 
‘ 


rincers whose own products 


ind that not all t 
full stretch 


1ese branches of engineering 


natural consequence is that those machine 
builders products are intended 
inainly for some of the less active sections of 


whose 


the engineering industries will not themselves 
a heavily loaded order book. There 
er, an all-round improvement which ws 
re well able to assess through the wide variety 
machines in our sclling programme 


We have recently purchased the entire share 
ipital of I. L. Berridge & Co. Lid., of 
Lewester and of Mudie’s Electrical Co. Ltd. 
of Birmingham. The former firm has been 
building machines to our orders for some year 
und the latter specialises in electric and elec 


onic equipment for machine tools 


Our existing subsidiary Companies, the Hol 
brook Machine Tool Company Ltd... and Sigma 
Instrument Co., are sharing in the improved 
demand for high precision machines and equip- 
ment and the first Keller Die Sinking Machines 
built since the formation of Pratt Whitney & 
Herbert Lid., are already in customers’ works 


Our policy of keeping our manufacturing 
equipment up to date is more than justified by 
the improved output from our Shops. Some of 
our heavier expenditure was made a year or two 
ago when we were far from busy, but confident, 
nevertheless, that demand would improve and 
that it was prudent to have our plant in the best 


condition to meet our customers’ requirement 


to the fullest possible extent 


MAKING AND SELLING 


Although our manufacturing facilities are very 
extensive they must be employed in producing 
comparatively few of the many types and sizes 
of machines and equipment which are needed 
to meer the requirements of the Enginecring 
Industries 

Too much diversification in a Machine Tool 
factory results in a mediocre product To 
achieve the best results, therefore, we have 
separate plants, each specially equipped for 
manufacture of a definite and limite 
machines or equipment 

It Our } t use mur 

inisal oA et ur cl 
necds by offering r wider programme 
{1 nes than that produced in our own shop 
th he province of the Factored Division 
housed in the Red Lane premises at Coventry 
The machines handied here are produced by 
British and foreign firms who again specialise 
on definite types for which they have an estab 
lished reputation and tradition 


In another category are the machines and 
equipment which are made by us to the designs 
of foreigh makers with whose products we have 
long been familiar as importing agents. There 
is, of course, special merit which justifies the 
building of these machines over here The 
designs and the operating techniques are the 
fruits of close study of a definite group of 
machining problems by men whose experience 
we cannot readily match 


The somewhat facile suggestion sometime 
made that our British designers should be able 
to produce designs equal to or better than those 
of foreign specialists. It is perfectly true that 
excellent designs can be produced here 
and the particular machining operations 
can be performed but the production of 
in Outstanding machine twol is largely a 
matter of evolution, and there is no way 
of getting the best results other than by 
ipecialised “ know-how” acquired by long 
experience. The proof of this is very clear 
in the case of the machines in which 
we ourselves spec alise 
jlocally-built alternatives are 
ome of the most highly industrialised 
countries, it is in these sophisticated 
marke that our advanced design ire 


most appreciated 


All the above activities 
are concerned with Metal 
Working and Plastic Mould- 
ing Machinery, and our 
only important 


Although 
ivailable in 


departure 
from this well-defined line 


is the highly = successful 


Herbert No, 494 Vertical 
Villing Machine 


development, manufacture and sale of the 
Atntor Drying and Pulverising Machines 


THE LXPORT FIELD 


The imperative need for increased exports has 
become the subject of so much exhortation that 
our record in this important field is worth 
examination. It is a story of pioncer work in 
all parts of the world, continuously maintained 
and increased for half a century or more, 


Backed by associate companies, branch offices 
and agents, our export organisation has been 
assiduous in building up the demand for the 
products of our own factories and also, to an 
important extent, for machines made by other 
British firm 


In total value the output of British Machine 
Pools ts small when compared with many of 
our other industries, and it follows that however 
high the proportion exported it can earn oaly 
a small traction of the foreign exchange we 
need so badly. Another consideration is that 
the machines are the means of production essen- 
tal to some of our biggest exporting industries, 
and it might be argued that our most productive 
types should not be exported for use by possible 
competitors 


Neither of these factors can be allowed to 
detract from our export effort in the slightest 
degree. There is no stimulant to efficiency half 
as effective as competition in the Export Mar- 
kets of the world. A Machine Tool Company 
which competes successfully for overseas busi- 
ness, particularly in the more highly indus- 
trialised countries, cannot fail to benefit its 
British customers to an extent which it could 
never achieve by confining its activities to our 
protected Home Market 
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The substantial backlog of orders for 
Herbert machines contains a very substantial 
proportion, nearly 40 per cent, for export. 
Highlights in the last year’s export performance 
were improved business with the Common 
Market, as well as the EFTA Countries, and 
a considerable revival of our trade with Japan. 
These increases have more than offset the poor 
results of our efforts in the Indian Market, where 
the demand they have created is still being frus- 


trated by import restrictions and payment diffi- 
culties. 


For many years India has been the best 
export market for British Machine Tools. We 
have now been overtaken by West Germany, a 
situation created almost entirely by peyment 
problems. In most other markets the position 
iS Most encouraging. 


We have always made full use of the facilities 
afforded by the Export Credit Guarantee 
Department, but in common with other expor- 
ters we have sometimes felt that our foreign 
competitors are able to count on greater help 
from their Government-supported organisations 
than is available here. 


EFTA AND EEC 


The protracted negotiations for a fusion of 
interests by the EFTA and EEC groups are 
not only disappointing but make it imperative 
that we should consider very seriously what 
alternative steps can be taken. As these lines 
are written our hopes of agreement have again 
been raised. Nevertheless, there are serious 
obstacles which may yet prove insuperable 
and, while every reasonable possibility of an 
accord must be encouraged, it would be the 
height of folly to underestimate the clear threat 
to our exports. 


The right attitude for exporters is to assume 
that the EFTA and EEC groups will remain 


KAYSER BONDOR LIMITED 
APPRECIABLY IMPROVED RESULTS 
MR JOHN GOODENDAY’S REVIEW 


The Thirty-third Annual General Meeting of 
Kayser Bondor Limited will be held on April 
28th at 24 Albemarle Street, London, W1. 


The following is an extract from the statement 
by Mr John Goodenday, the chairman, sent to 
stockholders with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1960: 


The results of the parent Company represent 
an appreciable improvement on the previous 
year’s profits. The Austrahan subsidiary, which 
operated at a material loss in the two previous 
years, produced a modest but satisfactory profit 
and the results of the subsidiary in the Union 
of South Africa are also better. Some of this 
overall and welcome improvemént in the pros- 
perity of the Group is the result of decisions 
taken in the previous year and the progress 
achieved is soundly based. 


Although the Company now manufactures a 
wide range of products, its basic business is 
hosiery, and a high proportion of our capital is 
in consequence invested in the production of 
full-fashioned and seamfree stockings. With 
the change in fashion, which has created a 
demand for seamfree stockings, and with the 
liberalisation of imports, the overall productive 
capacity of the industry in the United Kingdom 
is now greater than domestic demand. As I 
informed you last year we have scrapped a large 
number of full-fashioned machines, and only 
the most modern and efficient remain in pro- 
duction.‘ In the seamfree department output 


} 
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separate and, therefore, we and our friends in 
the Free Trade Area must be able to meet 
ever fiercer competition not only in the Com- 
mon Market countries but in third markets 
which may even include some in the Sterling 
area. 


Industry must and can help itself but no one 
concerned with the problems of export pro- 
motion can fail to see that a heavy responsi- 
bility rests on our Government to ensure that 
our efforts are not discouraged or frustrated in 
any way. The promotion of exports involves 
the individuals concerned in much hard work 
and many special problems. These are added 
reasons Why the Chancellor in his forthcoming 
Budget should case the burden of taxation on 
those in the higher income brackets whose net 
reward for their efforts in fostering the indus- 
try and commerce of the country is now so 
totally inadequate. 

Our objective is to build machines and work- 
shop accessories which must be saleable at 
home and abroad by virtue of their great 
accuracy, maximum productivity, reasonable 
cost and infallible reliability. 

This is the background against which we 
formed our plans for the new Applied Research 
department which will shortly be inaugurated. 


In the last twelve months we and our asso- 
ciates have intreduced a number of new 
machines with gratifying success, and our 
development engineers have a full programme 
which it is too soon to enlarge upon. 


At our Edgwick Works a new and very 
modern foundry is nearing completion, and a 
new light production shop of 40,000 square feet 
is in the earlier stages of construction. 


In Leeds the new extensive showroom, ware- 
house and offices, will shortly be ready to aug- 
ment our existing branch establishments at 


grows as new machines are delivered, although 
delivery dates for this equipment are prolonged. 
Expenses continue to increase, wages have risen 
and working hours have been reduced. Presenta- 
tion and promotion costs have also increased 
substantially, Due to the status of our name 
and the quality of the merchandise, we have 
successfully sold all the full-fashioned and seam- 
free hosiery produced in 1960. Increased pro- 
duction of seamfree hosiery should, it is hoped, 
prevent any crosion of profitability in this 
division in 1961 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF OPERATIONS 


In the garment field our operations continue 
to expand. Full production became available 
from the St Nepts lingerie factory, which was 
doubled in size) in 1959. Early last vear we 
also leased additjonal factory space adjacent to 
the Dowlais mil]. We have recently acquired 
a site in Bury Edmunds for further expan- 
; supplement existing brassiere 
and girdle production at Portslade and South- 
wick, a factory |was acquired last October at 
Worthing. This unit when in full production 
will substantially |increase our output of founda- 
tion garments. From the foregoing it will be 

planned for a bigger turnover 
in garments during the current year. 

Before concluding this general revue of the 
Geoup’s activities I must refer to the Coming 
of Age last September of our South Wales 
project. The original factory at Dowlais was 
completed in 1939 and we were the first nation- 
ally known company to take advantage of the 
facilities offered there. Not only has the 
development proved of inestimable benefit to 
the Group, but the decision to go to South 


Sheffield, Manchester, Newcastle and Glasgow. 
We long felt the need for larger and more 
convenient and 


ASSOCIATE COMPANIES 


Our associate Companies in France, Italy, 
Australia and India are carrying out their 
duties as distributors in a very satisfactory way 
and carning reasonable profits in the process. 
It is only in India that we have cause for con- 
cern. In France and Italy, both Common Mar- 
ket countries, we have done better business last 
year than for a very long period in the past, 

The Associate Comipany in Australia owns 
excellent premises in Sydney, Melbourne and 
Adelaide, and has recently purchased suitable 
headquarters in Perth, Western Australia. 


LONG AND LOYAL SERVICE 


Our work demands a high proportion of 
skilled production workers, draughtsmen and 
staff and our plans for increased production are 
limited ty difficulty in finding enough suitable 
recruits to supplement the efforts of our existing 
5,600 employces, most of whom have been with 
us for many years. 


Recently we recognised that loyalty by pre- 
senting a clock to cach of 850 employees having 
a minimum unbroken service of 25 years and 
representing a total service of 27,074 years. The 
same loyalty and good will exists throughout the 
entire organisation and I gladly tender my 
thanks to all—supervisory staff, technical, 
clerical and production workers—who have 
contributed in such large measute to a success- 
ful year. 


Wales, and our satisfactory experience there, 
influenced many other companies to follow our 
example and helped to transform that distressed 
area into its present state of prosperity. - The 
Coming of Age celebrations were attended by 
the Minister of State for Welsh Affairs, the Right 
Honourable Lord Brecon, PC, and many leading 
personalities and friends in the Principality. 

The net profit before providing for taxation 
amounts to £609,865, compared with £404,426 
last year, and the profit after providing taxation 
amounts to £364,109, as against £227,640 in 
1959. 

Your Board recommends the payment or « 
final Ordinary Dividend of 11 per cent less tax, 
which together with the Interim Dividend of 
6 per cent less tax already paid, will make a total 
distribution of 17 per cent less tax. In dddition 
it is proposed to make a tax free payment of 2d. 
per 5s. Unit of Ordinary Stock arising out of a 
capital profit on the sale of a subsidiary. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
As far as the parent Company is concernea, 


£434,704 during the year under review. After 
providing £208,588 for depreciation, the fixed 
assets have risen from £1,617,984 at December 
31, 1959, to £3,806,939 at the end of last year. 
In the item “Subsidiary Companies,” “ Shares 
at Cost” have fallen from £973,636 to £714,377, 
due to the reduction of capital of the Australian 


Margoline \ 
referred to. Stock in trade at (1,659,548 at 
the year end compares with {1,401,945 at 
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December 31, 1959. This increase is due entirely 
to the broadening basis of the business. 


The current year has started well and I shall 
be disappointed if the progress achieved during 
the past year is not maintained during 1961. I 
look forward to an improving volume of sales 
to absorb the rising costs to which I have 
referred 

I cannot overpraise our executives who are 


treless in their efforts to improye quality, 
design, presentation and distribution 


THE LUTON WATER 
COMPANY 
CONTINUED GROWTH 


The Ordinary General Meeting of The Luton 
Water Company was held on March 23rd at 
Luton, Mr A. F. Plummer, MC, AIEE (Chair 


man), presiding 


The following is an extract from his circul 


Statement for the year 1960 


; 


It gives me great pleasure to record 
continued growth in. your Company's 
ng The Revenue from all source 
tle of land, shows an increase of 
the corresponding figure for 1959 
merease can be attributed to the 
the Dunstable Water Undertaking 
1960. Expenses, including taxa 
by £20,927, part of which is duc 
; t the Dunstable 
rred £25,000 to 


1 purposes an 
tcr of nearly 9} 


r 1960 was consumed 


daily was used 


pply fo 
Water Act 
mum dividend payabk 
nee capital from 6 per 
step has been rendered 
t-day conditions govern 
tal issucs 

In connection with the proposed Great Ouse 
Water Scheme, we are joint promoters with 
other Water Undertakers of a Bill which was 
deposited during November last for the Parha- 

mentury Session 1960-61 


Turning to the question of the future policy 
of the Company, your Directors have taken 
further steps towards the implementation of the 
recommendations of the report prepared by Mr 
1 W. M. Hawksworth, MICE, Senior Engineer- 
ing Inspector of the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government, in October, 1958, in relation 
to this area 

> roport and accounts were adopted and a 
dividend of 2 per cent on the Consolidated 
wry Stock, making 4 per cent for the year, 


wr { 
pproved 
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THE STEETLEY COMPANY | 
LIMITED 


(DOLOMITE AND REFRACTORIES 


The Annual General Meeting was held in Sheffield, on March 30, 1961. 
The consolidated accounts for the years ended December 31st, showed: 


1989 1960 


Group Surplus 
Taxation 
Profit 


Cost of Dividends 


é & 
2,585,129 3,108,978 
1,303,012 1,636,783 
1,282,117 1,472,195 

375,252 427,333 
Retained Profit 906,865 1,044,862 
Issued Ordinary Capital ; 4,251,561 4,251,561 


aR eeeemeeeenes anes ee 


The following is an extract from the statement to shareholders made by Mr 


N. M. Peech, Chairman 


The increase in the Group Surplus arises from a higher leve! of activity on 


the part of our principal customers, the benefit obtained from eight months’ 
operation of the new dolomite works at Whitwell, near Worksop, and the 
considerable increase in the demand for refractory bricks. The seawater magnesia 
works again operated to capacity and the Canadian division had another satis- 


factory year. Further improvements in works operating efficiencies throughout 
ww 


the Group were also achieved 


Over the last ten years although the amount distributed in dividends has 
reased year by year, approximately 70 per cent of the profit has been retained 
he business in order to build modern plants capable of producing the 
increasing quantities of refractories of higher and higher quality required and 
envisaged by our customers. This policy of re-investing in the business a high 
proportion of the profits together with the depreciation allowances by the Inland 
Revenue have produced a cash flow of £11 million to help pay for the capital 
expenditure which has totalled £12.8 million ; the balance being provided by 
Rights Issues subscribed by shareholders which yielded {2.6 million. It has also 
‘din the Company being able to finance from its own resources the capital 


upon development schemes which are now in process of being 


he two chief uems of capital expenditure, covering the extenstons to the 
scawater magnesia plant at Hartlepool costing £3 million and to the basic brick- 
making plant at Worksop costing £675,000, are making progress and are being 
pressed forward at the greatest possible speed. It is expected that the former 
will be completed early in 1962 and the latter in the third quarter of t961 ; both 
being urgently required to meet curreat demands. 


In order to obtain a freer and wider market in the company’s shares, each 
of the {1 Ordinary shares has been divided into four §s, shares of which there 
are now 17 million in issue. 


It is difficult to |anticipate the state of trade for the next ten months, but if 
the forecast made by our principal customers, namely the Steel Industry, that 
they will produce 24-25 million tons of steel in the year, as they did in 1960, 
proves correct, then \we might expect to be able to report results for the year 
1961 which do not vary greatly from those now submitted. In 1962 we should 
have the benefits of increased magnesia production and a full year’s operation 
of the additional brickworks capacity. 
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Extracts from the 
P &O Chairman's 





If you are interested to 


read more. write to the 
Secretary, P&O, 
122 Leadenhall Street, 


The 12ist Annual General Meeting 
of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company was held 
on 29th March in London at the 
Queen's Room, Baltic Exchange 
Chambers, 14/20, St. Mary Axe E.C.3 
Copies of the Chairman’s speech and 
of the company’s Annual Report may 
be obtained on request. 
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REVERTEX LIMITED 


ANOTHER GOOD YEAR 
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RECORD TURNOVER AND DELIVERIES 


MR T. HARCOURT POWELL’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting of 
Revertex Limited was held on March 23rd at 
51/55, Strand, London, WC, Mr T. Harcourt 
Powell (Chairman of the Company) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr H. Wiltshire) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of 
the auditors: 


The following is the Statement by the Chair 
man which had been circulated with the report 


anid account. for the year ended September 30 
1940 


It has bee: another good year for your Com 
pany. Our turnover was 25 per cent above its 
previous bes: and deliveries of cach of our main 
products including Revertex, Emultex, Alcotex 
and Aquaplas, constituted a record Profits 
however, did not keep pace with this increase 
urstly because the increase im turnover wa 
the high price of rubber during 

financial vear, and secondly 

her deliveries, keener 

our fields of activity, 


wed «the profi 


ng our fau if¢ 
r 57.4 per cent 
id in 57 different 


Wn4reasc 


tonnages all 
products than ever belore, but competinon 
‘ 


nung mecreasingly keen 


REVERTEXN (CONCENTRATED RUBBER LATEX) 


The demand for our various grades 

casing in a very satisfactory manner. The 

1eme¢ to improve and re-equip our installation 

] (central Johore), to which I referred 

itement, was completed during the 

mut there whilst it was in progress, 

you that, of its kind, the Kluang 

in impressive place. In 

demand for the products 

Malaya and 

iain increased, and we are once 
to expand production 


goes on 


ind elsewhere in 


SYNTHETIC. LATICES 


Year to t threat to natural 


nthetic latex ito our confidence 
to adapt ourselves to this situation 

mppy to be ble to tell you that 

have ist reached agreement with the 
nternation.! Latex Corporation of Dover, 
Delaware, | SA, to form a new joint company 
to manufacture a range of synthetic latices here 
in England This company will also have the 

ght to export to many countries abroad 


The International Latex Corporation has been 
making these materials successfully im the 
United Stites for a number of ‘years, and its 
accumulated knowledge and experience in this 
ficld will be of the greatest value to the new 


company. My collcagues and I think that our 
Company has been very fortunate in securing 
this agreemen|, and are confident that it will 
widen the scope of our business considerably. 


To finance this new venture and to provide 


further capital for the Company's own require 
ments your Board has decided to make an issue 
of one new share for each five already held at 
a price of 25s. a share 
approximately {664,000 


This issue will realise 


We are negotiating for a 60-acre site near 
Grimsb Lincolnshire, on which the new 
factory will be built and which will give us 
room for 


expansio 


EMULTEN (POLYVINYL ACETATL EMULSION) 


Th: » business which 
more competutive ; although our 
increased compared with last year, profit 

shrunk. We have, however 
produced some new grades, and it 


these and to the 


Conmtiniic 


margins ha 


again 
1s largely to 
quality of our products genet 
ally that we owe our success im this field. Our 


techimeal people nuch to be congratulated 


irrangements for the manu 
titex in Holland; the plant began 
end of 1960 ind prospects 


ALCGOOTEXN (POLYVINYL ALCOHOL) 


Our hopes for this material are beginning to 
be realised. Deliveries increased very consider 
ably during the year, and are still going up 
Alcotex is now contributing materially to our 
profits 


COMPOUNDS AND OTHER PRODUCTS 


Compounds, that is to say mixtures of Rever 
tex or polyvinyl acetate emulsion with other 
materials, for sale as such to various trades for 
their special purposes, have become a consider 
able = part of your company’s busine The 
floorspace devoted to Harlow 
Factory has increased greatly in the last few 
years, and the sales effort put imto them is paving 
off handsomely 


them at the 


A compounding plant has been 
France by a company in 
Mmmajoriy interest 


started in 
which we have a 
we feel confident that it will 
do well with the help of the experience 
wcumulated in the United Kingdom 


we h ive 


Compounding plants are now being operated 
Oy our agents or associate in South trica 
Australia Canada, USA 


Spain. Japan and Argentin 


Germany,  Ttaly 


AQUAPLAS 


We wre MNoOW mManulacturing and marketing 4 
wide special high efficiency noise 
attenuating materials under the trade name of 
Aquaplas. The main range is designed for vibra 
tion damping of sheet stecl Compounds are 
available for wet application by spray and for 
dry application in the form of preformed heat 
fusible sheets Other forms of Aquaplas are 


range ol 


available for nowe imsulation and noise absorp- 
tion. 

The demand for these products, particularly 
in the automobile industry, is increasing and 
we hope that they will become a useful addi 
tional source of revenue 

4 
SOUTIL ATRICA (REVERTEX (SOUTH AFRICA 
(PTY.) LID. 


Despite the political troubles in the Union, 
the outlook for our products remains|good. We 
have accordingly increased our Emvwlt¢x capacity 
at Durban, and installed a compounding plant 
there 


Until recently, the Durban company was a 
manufactunng company only, and its products 
were marketed through outside agents; it is now 
doing its own selling. 


I inspected the factory on my way back from 
the Far East last year. I found a very neat and 
well-designed plant with a keen staff in good 
heart 


GENERAL 


Your Board is convinced that much of the 

access of the Company hitherto has been due 
to the policy of supporting the commercial! effort 
strongly with technical services 


Our technical staff continues to grow, and our 
effort will be intensified as time goes on A 
new laboratory block to house the bigger staff 
is now being built at Harlow, and should be 
ready by the end of 1961 


ACCOUNTS 


The profit for the year before tax amounted 
to £462,418 as compared with £415,433 for the 
previous year The net profit after tax was 
£252,418 or £29,000 more than last year. We 
also have £10,000 of tax over-provided in 
previous years to bring in 


DIVIDEND 


Your Board recommend the payment of « 
final dividend of 20 per cent less tax, making 
with the interum dividend of 124 per cent less 
tax, a total of 32) per cent less tax for the year. 


This total dividend will absorb £135,487, and 
the unappropriated profits will be increased by 
£126,931 to £725,158 

The developments at) Kiuang and Durban ; the 
new grades of products) manufactured at Harlow; 
the increase in the sales of Revertex, Alcotex 
and Compounds; all these things demand the 
keen and unremitting! work of an experienced 
technical and commerdal staff, which has been 
given in unsunted measure We are indeed 
grateful to them, and to all our employees, for 
their fine efforts. Your Board views the future 
of your Company with firm confidence. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, and the dividend, as recommended, was 
approved. 

The retiring director, Mr Samuel Whyte, BSc, 
was re-elected and the remuneration of the audi- 


tors, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co, 
having been fixed, the proceedings terminated 
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DONALD MACPHERSON & CO. 


INCREASED TURNOVER AND NET PROFIT—SALES MAINTAINED DESPITE COMPETITION 
ONE-FOR-ONE SCRIP ISSUE APPROVED 
MR R. P. CHESTER ON THE OUTLOOK 


The . Sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Donald Macpherson & Co., Ltd., was held on 
March 24th at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, EC, Mr R. P. Chester, CBE, JP 
Chairman and Managing Director), presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr W. M. Lowe, MA, ACA) 
read the notice convening the meeting and Mr 
R. Crozier, FCA, read the report of the auditors. 


The following is the Statement by the Chair- 
man circulated with the report and accounts; 


I have pleasure in presenting the Repor: of 
the Directors and the Accounts for the year 
ended October 31, 1960. 


EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


You will have received with this Report a 
Notice convening an Extraordinary General 
Mecting, to be held immediately following the 
Annual General Meeting. This is for the pur- 
pose of conducting business of a special nature 
and covers the alteration of the Articles of Asso- 
ciauion in two respects, an increase in the 
Authorised Share Capital from £1 million to £2 
million and the capitalisation of the amount 
standing to the credit of the Share Premium 
Account and a part of the reserves. 


The first item arises from a request by The 
Stock Exchange, London, to amend Article 98 
which governs the borrowing powers of your 
Directors) to fulfil their latest requirements, 
which are designed to impose on the Directors 
of parent companies 4 stricter obligation to 
control the borrowings of subsidiaries. Your 
Directors consider that they should take this 
opportunity to increase the amount that they 
are empowered to borrow on behalf of the Com- 
pany. The present limit is £450,000 and it is 
now proposed, in accordance with modern prac- 
tice, that it should be linked to the Issued Share 
Capital plus the consolidated reserves. This, 
while increasing the limit, will make it more 
flexible. I would add that the Board have no 
present intention of making use of this extension 
of their powers. 


The second item to be dealt with is the 
change in Articles 65 and 114, to allow the 
appointment of a second Deputy Chairman, As 
you are aware, during the past six years the 
Company has acquired several subsidiary com- 
panies and the activities of your Directors have 
widened very considerably. In the circum- 
stances it is felt that it would be an advantage 
to have two Deputy Chairmen and therefore we 
ask vou to consent to this change 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


Over the past few vears the reserves of your 
Company have been increasing and your 
Directors consider that the Issued Share Capital 
should be brought more into line with the asscts 
employed in the business. At the Extraordinary 
General Meeting you will also be asked to 
approve a Resolution capitalising the sum of 
£646,605 5s. which will be used to pay up in 
full 2,586,421 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each. On 
issue, these shares will be converted into Stock 
and distributed to Stockholders in the propor- 
tion of one new stock unit of Ss. for every unit 
held at the close of business on February 27, 


1961. You will see rhat the present Authorised 
Share Capital is insufficient to provide for this 
operation and consequently a further Resolution 
will be submitted to the Meeting to increase the 
Authorised Share Capital to £2 million. Sub- 
ject to the passing of the necessary Resolutions 
renounceable Allotment Letters will be posted 
immediately after the Meeting. 


Following the capitalisation issue there will 
remain 2,827,158 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each 
unissued, which the Directors have no present 
intention of issuing. 


CHANGES IN DIRECTORATE 


Since the last meeting Mr W. M. Lowe, MA, 
ACA, has been appointed a Director of the 
Company, subject to your confirmation, and 
Mr Rex Chester, BA (Oxon.) has been appointed 
Joint Deputy Managing Director 


GENERAL 


In my statement to the Annual General Meet- 
ing last year I said that the sales for the current 
year up to the time of the mecting were better 
than the previous year. I am pleased to say 
that the final sales figure showed an increase 
on the previous year. 


The new development laboratory at Bury is 
working to full capacity ; research and develop- 
ment are activities which are fundamental to 
the progress of your Company. 

In July we acquired the whole of the Issued 
Capital of L. G. Wilkinson Lrtd., and its two 
small associated Companies. This Company has 
expanded considerably since the war, making 
great progress in the cellulose lacquer field 
where their particular interests lie in furniture 
and wood finishing. They have made a valuable 
contribution to the profits of the Group since 
the date of acquisition. In fact, all of our 
subsidiaries have done well in the year under 
review and the results are very encouraging. 


ACCOUNTS 


The net Profit of the Group before taxation 
amounts to £435,179, an increase of £17,467 
compared with last year. The total Turnover 
of the Group is higher, but there has been some 
pressure on profit margins duc to increased 
competition in the trade. In the circumstances 
I feel that these results can be considered satis- 
factory. 


The Taxation provision amounts to £191,571 
after crediting £13,985 over-provided last year. 
This is an increase of £32,639 compared with 
last year when an over-provision of £23,960 
was credited. The amount available for appro- 
priation, including £58,491 brought forward 
from last year, is therefore £302,099 


APPROPRIATIONS 


It is proposed to write off the Costs of 
Acquisition £3,727 and the Goodwill £28,212 
arising on the purchase of the Wilkinson Com- 
panies. The sum of £28,212 is the amount 
required to reduce the purchase consideration of 
the Wilkinson Companies to the value of the 
net tangible assets acquired. Neither of these 
appropriations will, of course, recur. 


In August we paid our Interim Dividend 
at ‘se same rate as last year, namely 8 per cent. 
T%.s Dividend was paid on the Capital which 
hal been increased on the acquisition of the 
Wilkinson Companies. Your Directors now 
recommend that the Final Dividend be main- 
tuined at 20 per cent on the increased Capital. 

Vsur Directors again recommend that £100,000 
be transferred to General Reserve and £5,000 to 
the Pension Fund. I would like to mention 
that the purpose of the Pension Fund is to sup- 
plement the pension of those long service staff 
who, by reason of their age when the Super- 
annuation Scheme was started cleven years ago, 
are now entitled to a pension which we consider 
to be inadequate. 


Each year since 1952 we have appropriated 
an amount for Additional Depreciation of Plant 
and Machinery. The additional weiting down of 
our Plant in this way has been a real help in 
enabling us to take full advantage of the develop- 
ments which have taken place in paint manu- 
facturing technology. The Directors, there- 
fore, recommend that a further appropriation of 
£20,000 be made for this purpose 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


Once again I am pleased to report that our 
Consolidated Balance Sheet shows a strong 
financial position with Current Assets exceeding 
Current Liabilities by £1,246,709. The total 
Capital and Reserves of the Group after trans- 
ferring the proposed £100,000 to General Reserve 
amount to £1,843,953. Fixed Assets amount to 
£763,348 after normal Depreciation and the 
£20,000 Additional Depreciation have been 
deducted, 

PROSPECTS 


The past year has been one of changing 
economic climate but sales have been well main- 
tained, Although somewhat cased in January 
the credit restrictions are still with us but I feel 
that your Company should be able to meet whai- 
ever challenge 1961 has in store for us. I am 
hopeful that 1961 will be considered to be a satis- 
factory year in the expansion of your Group. 


STAFE 


Finally I would like to say a word of thanks 
to all employees in the Group. This item 
always comes at the end of my statement, but 
I am sure you will agree that this is a very 
important aspect of our year’s work. Without 
the wholehearted efforts of all our employees 
the Company would not be in the position in 
which we find ourselves today. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend, as recommended, was 
approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr J. R. Lord, Mr 
T. H. S. Marshall and Mr W. M. Lowe, MA, 
ACA, were re-elected and the remuneration of 
the auditors, Messrs Marshall, Gibbon and Co., 
was fixed, 


Atas nt extraordinary general meeting 
resolutions wére unanimously passed altering the 
Articles of Association and approving the capi- 
talisation of reserves as outlined in the above 
statement, 
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STATE BANK OF INDIA 


ATTAINMENT OF THE TARGET OF 400 NEW BRANCHES IN FIVE YEARS 


EXPANSION OF ADVANCES 


THE ECONOMIST APRIL 


ANNUAL REPORT AND SHRI P. C. BHATTACHARYYA’S SPEECH 


The Sixth. Annual General Meeting of the 
State Bank of India was held in Bombay on 
March 6th, 1961, Shri P. C. Bhattacharyya, the 
Chairman, presiding. The State Bank of India 
recorded during 1960 good progress both in its 
traditional business as well as developmental 
activities. The following are the salient features 
of the Bank’s Report for the year 1960 and the 
Chairman's Speech delivered at the Sixth Annual 
General Meeting : 


ADV ANC ES 


he Bank's advances (in¢luding bills) which 
had stood at Rs, 1,581 million in October, 1959, 
increased rapidly during the busy season of 
1959-60 and reached a peak/of Rs. 2,157 million 
in July, 1960. ‘There was hardly any contrac 
tion in the Bank’s advancts during the slack 
season of 1960 


Advances have increased further in the current 
busy season. ‘They stand at present (February, 
1961) at Rs. 2,494 million and form 19.93 per 
cent of the total advances of all scheduled banks 
Industry continued to claim a_ preponderant 

67.2 per cent) of the Bank's advance 


DEPOSITS 


Bank's deposits, however. declined from 
+,634 milhon in December, 1959, to Rs. 5,574 
millon in December, 1960, and to Rs. 5,131 mil 
on in February, 1961, when they formed about 
8.36 per cent of the total deposits of all 
eduled bank The non-accrual of rupec 
in respect of USPL 480 from 
12, 1960, and the transfer of the previously 
lated funds on this account to the 
Bank of India at the rate of Rs. 120 
per mensem from July, 1960, were 
ble for the decline in the Bank’s deposits. 
the USPL 480 funds are kept our of 
the Bank's deposits increased by Rs. 279 
during 1960 


nterpart fund 


The rate of growth of deposits however 
declined in the latter half of 1960 and if the 
demand for bank credit ‘conunues to increase, 
banks have to make all efforts to increase 
deposit It is in this context that. the State 

: decided to intensify its deposits drive 

y in the rural and semi-urban areas and 
purpose raised its rate of interest 

bank accounts from 1! per cent to 

per cent per annum and that on savings bank 


feposit accounts from 2! 


< 


per 


per cent to 2 per cent 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUSINESS 


the volume of 
thed , 


foreign exchange busines 
handled by the Bank appreciably 
during 1960. The new foreign accounts opened 
were in US Dollar, Itahan Lira and Norwegian 
Kroner. The Bank has been operating a grow 
ing number of non-convertible rupee accounts, 
following the numerous bilateral trade agree 
ments concluded by the Government of India 
The Bank has been enjoying very cordial rela- 
tions with the leading banks all over the world 
ind these relanions were strengthened further 
during the year 


The Bank’ 


increased 


Travellers 


Rupec 


tinued to be popular, their total sales during the 
year aggregating Rs. 8.4 million. In addition 
to all the Bank's own offices, these cheques were 
on sale during the year at 231 offices of 49 sell- 
ing agents in India and abroad. These cheque< 
are also encashable on board the liners of lead- 
ing steamship companies. 


BRANCH EXPANSION PROGRAMME 


4 With the opening of the branch at Kairana in 
tUP on June 1, 1960, the Bank fulfilled before 
schedule its statutory obligation to open 400 
branches in five years. The opening of 400 new 
branches by a single bank in a period of less than 
five years is a development which has no paralle! 
in the history of Indian banking. This large 
Branch Expansion Programme has, however 
placed a heavy strain on the Bank's staff resources 
at all levels 


A Committee of the Central Board has been 
appointed to make its recommendations for the 
future branch expansion policy of the Bank 
The Bank's 907 branches and offices together 
with the 381 offices of its Subsidiaries extend 
banking facilities over a wide area 


RURAL CREDII 


Phe several special financial facilues extended 
by the Bank to co-operatives were availed of by 
them im an increasing measure. At the end of 
September, .1960, the remittance facilities 
granted by the Bank to credit co-operatives 
amounted to Rs. 1,599 million ; the credit limit: 
sanctioned by the Bank to co-operative bank 
stood at Rs. 152 million and those sanctioned 
to marketing co-operatives stood at Rs. 24.9 mil 
lion. Co-operative sugar factories continued to 
claim a major share of the Bank's assistance 
Rs. 27.3 millon 


The Bank’s holdings of debentures of Central 
land mortgage banks increased to Rs. 9.3 million 
The aggregate credit limits granted by the Bank 
to co-operative institutions amounted to Rs. 228 
million on September 30, 1960. The Bank con- 
tinued to play an important t in assisting the 
warehousing development and the credit limits 
sanctioned by the Bank against such receipts 
stood at Rs. 21.6 million on September 30, 1960 


FINANCE FOR SMALL SCALE INDUSTRIES 


The total credit limits sanctioned to small 
scale industries under the Bank's scheme in 
creased during the year from Rs. 46.2 million to 
to Rs, 78.2 million and the number of accounts 
rose from 1,496 to 2,451. The bulk of the hmits 
sanctioned by the Bank were for less than 
Rs. $0,000 each. The Government of India in 
troduced during the year a Credit Guarantee 
Scheme for small scale industries, of which the 
Bank has been taking full advantage 


SUBSIDIARY BANKS 


The process of integration of the eght State 
owned or State-associated banks with the State 
Bank of India, started in October, 1959, was 
completed during the year. The task of deter- 
mining the compensation payable to the share 
holders of these cight banks which were taken 
over as subsidiaries was completed to the satis 
faction of the shareholders of all the banks. Just 
as the State Bank, these subsidiaries have started 
conducting Government business, extending 
banking facilities in rural and semi-urban areas 
by opening new branches, providing finance for 
small scale industries and co-operative institu 
tions and granting advances against warehouse 
receipts 


On December 31, 1960, the Subsidiary Banks 


STATE BANK OF INDIA 
(Condensed) BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1960 


(Rs. Miihhon) 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES 

Capital—tssued, Subscribed and 
Paid up 

Reserve Fund and other Reserves 

Deposrts 

Borrowings 

Bills payable 

Bills for collection 

Other Liabilitres 

Acceptances, Endorsements and 
other obligations 

Profit and Low 


ro) 


s 
~ ~ 
SSSSlIe ~ 

ec Cawenww s 


wan 
> 


o | 
id 


Total 


EXPENDITURE 
interest Paid 
Salaries and Allowance 
Other Expenditure 
Balance of Profit 


Tota 


P CC. BHATTACHARYYA 


OD G KARVE 


PROPERTY AND. ASSETS 

Cash and Balances 

Money at Cail! 

tnvestments 

Advances 

Bills Recervabie 

Constituents’ liabilities for accept 
ances, endorsements and other 
obligations 

Premises, furniture, etc 

Orher Assets 


INCOME 
interest and Orscount 
Commission, Exchange and 
Brokerage 
Rent 
Other Receipts 


Tota! | 
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had 333 branches and 48 pay offices, as com- 
pared to 28] branches and $3 pay offices at the 
end of September, 1959. As at the end-of 1960, 
limits sanctioned by these banks to small scale 
industries, to ©O-operative institutions and 
against warehouse receipts aggregated Rs. 76.7 
mullion, Rs, 34.5 million and Rs. 7.9 million 
respectively 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
PROFITS AND THEIR APPROPRIATION 


The increase in the Bank's advances coupled 
with a rise of | per cent in the Bank's lending 
rates with effect from October 1, 1960, was 
reflected in the gross earnings of the Bank, which 
went up from Rs. 185.3 million in 1959 to 
Rs. 195.4 million in 1960. The total expenses 


CLARKE, CHAPMAN & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS SURMOUNTED 
SUCCESS OF NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Phe sixty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Clarke, Chapman & Company Limited was held 
on March 23rd at Gateshead. 


The Chairman (Mr J. B. Woodeson), after 
reviewing the Accounts, said: Despite the diffi- 
cult conditions operating in the shipping and 
shipbuilding industries I am able to report 
satisfactory results for the year ended December 
31, 1960. 


MARINE 
DEPARTMENT 


Consitering the relatively difficult situation 
with regard to shipping and shipbuilding, our 
output for 1960 for marine auxiliaries was satis- 
factory. Again, with this background in mind, 
I consider the orders booked for execution in 
1961 a reasonable total, At the same time it 
must be remembered that trading conditions 
are extremely competitive and there is no doubt 
that the prices we are able to obtain at the 
moment provide a smaller margin than we 
would wish. We are, however, in many ways 
making ourselves more efficient, both at the 
design stage and the manufacturing stage, and 
it is felt that, providing we can continue book- 
ing a reasonable volume of current business, 
the overall position should remain satisfactory, 
after taking into account the prevailing trading 
condiuons. 


The marine department has been particularly 
wtive during the last twelve months with regard 
to the development of ships’ handling gear. 
During the year we have designed and tested 
a fully automatic constant tensioning winch to 
meet the exceptional requirements in navigating 
ships in the Upper Lakes of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. A similar development is a special 
tensioning winch embodying fully automatic 
Ward Leonard control for the British Admiralty 
replenishment vessels. 


As mentioned in previous reports, we can 
now see a slow change-over from DC to AC 
suxiliaries and we are in a good position to 
meet this trend. Apart from our Ward Leonard 
developments, we are able to supply marine 
iuxiliaries) fitted with three speed pole-changing 
machines. 


The demand for deck cranes in place of 
winches is increasing and we are already in a 
position to meet this new requirement and have 
booked several order, for outfits of marine deck 
ranes, 

The development of the steam turbine driven 
auxiliaries has also proved a great success. We 
have manufactured the large forward anchor 
gears and warping capstans for three 65,000-ton 
Shell tankers, all driven by our turbine gears. 
Fur her orders are on our books for the large 


77,000-ton and 85,000-ton Standard Oil Co 
tankers, of which six are now building on the 
continent of Europe. 


A further development is our “ Algonquin ” 
type Loader/Unloader, which is special side 
handling gear capable of loading and discharg- 
ing bulk cargoes of all descriptions. 


I mention just some of the new important 
features in our marine department. There are 
many others, however, and I can assure you 
that your Company is maintaining its progressive 
outlook on new designs and methods in connec- 
uon with ships’ auxiliary equipment. 


LAND BUSINESS 


On this side of our business the main volume 
of our turnover is in the steam generation de- 
partment, and, following period when orders 
were extremely difficult to obtain, I am pleased 
to be able to report a substantial increase in the 
value of contracts received during 1960. Early 
in the year we. were successful in obtaining an 
order from The Central Electricity Generating 
Board for two large boiler units each capable of 
evaporating 2,450,000 Ib of steam per hour 
at 2,400 Ib per square inch pressure with a 
temperature of over 1,000° Fahrenheit. These 
units will be the largest the Company has under- 
taken and are to be installed in the new power 
station at Blyth. 


We have also had our fair share of industrial 
contracts and, in addition, further export orders 
have been received from India. 


So far as the nuclear side of our business is 
concerned, the consortium with which we are 
associated received the order for a 550 MW 
station at Dungeness. A fair proportion of the 
steam raising equipment and its erection is sup- 
plied by your Company. 

The total value of orders received for steam 
raising plant during 1960 was in the region of 
£8 million. These orders were received against 
keen competition, and although this competition 
is reflected in the prices obtained, we are satis- 
fied that with full co-operation in the works, a 
reasonable return will be made. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


As previously mentioned, and as shown by 
the accounts, we still consider research and 
development of major importance to the future 
of your Company on the marine side and the 
boiler side, both conventional and nuclear. It 
is essential to think a long way ahead in order 
to be able to meet the various requests and 
demands put forward to us by our customers. 
Only by meeting this challenge can we keep our 
name at the top in the many markets with which 
we are associated 
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rose from Rs. 166.6 million to Rs, 173.6 milhon 
and the Bank's net profit improved to Rs, 21.8 
million as compared to Rs. 18.7 million in 1959. 
This higher profit has enabled the Directors 
not only to strengthen the Bank's Reserve 
Fund and other Funds but also to raise the 
dividend to shareholders from Rs. 20 wo 


Rs. 22.75 per share. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

It is paradoxical that in our type of business, 
which embraces both the marine and power plant 
fields, long-term forecasting is perhaps casier 
than short-term prophecy. We have the utmost 
coultidence that the foundations we have laid in 
recent years for steady expansion will ulti- 
mately provide an improvement in results. The 
immediate future, however, is more difficult to 
assess in the light of variable factors such as 
the present competitive trading conditions, high 
costs of wages and materials, and narrower 
margins. At the moment it is indeed difficult 
to equate the rising cost graph to falling price 
levels. For these reasons alone any forecast re- 
lating to the immediate future must be conser- 
vative. I am, however, confident that our con- 
stant attention to fundamental matters of good 
business policy, both from the point of view of 
design and production will keep your Company 
eminently in the forefront. 


I should like to conclude by sincerely thanking 
our staff and workpeople for their successful 
efforts during 1960, and by assuring our share- 
holders chat even if 1961 should prove a diffi- 
cult year, with the continued co-operation of all 
concerned, the results of the Company's trading 
should prove relatively satisfactory. 


HADFIELDS LIMITED 


RECORD VALUE OF COMMERCIAL 
ORDERS 


The seventy-third annual general mecting of 
Hadfields Limited was held on March 24th at 
Sheffield, Lord Dudley G. Gordon, DSO, LLD, 
MIMechE (the Chairman), presiding. In his 
circulated statement, the Chairman said: 


The increased inflow of orders being secured 
at the end of last year was maintained through- 
out the financial year under review. In fact, the 
value of commercial orders was the highest ever 
recorded. 


On the other hand, the important projects 
under negotiation by the Millspaugh Group 
were not fulfilled. The result was a trading loss 
instead of the profit carned in the previous 
year and this has reduced the profit carned by 
the Hadfields Group. 


The total value of commercial orders received 
during the financial year showed an increase 
of 78 per cent. 


The backlog of uncompleted orders at the end 
of the financial year: was some 70 per cent higher 
than at the same time in 1959. The closest 
attention is being paid to the vitally important 
necessity of maintaining deliveries, particularly 
for the export market, which accounts for about 
20 per cent of the orders in hand, so far as can 
be estimated. Export orders in fact show an 
increase of 58 per cent compared with the 
previous year. 

It is clear that the volume of orders in hand, 
together with those we expect 10 receive, will 
ensure a satisfactory level of activity generally 
throughout both the East Hecla and Hecla 
Works during the remaining months of the 
current year 


The report was adopted 
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1960—A year of progress for 
ALBRIGHT & WILSON 


GROUP 


Nir. Sydney Barratt, Chairman of Albright & Wilson, included the following points in 
his Statement for 1960: 


U.K.: ALL-ROUND GROWTH 


Our U.K. companies achieved higher sales in 
1960 than in the previous year and profits also 
showed satisfactory growth, although there was 
a tendency for profit margins to decline in the 
last few months of the year. Exports have been 


well maintained at 20°, of total sales. 


Albright & W cee in expand- 


ng the markets for its diverse rangé of products 
ind completed several new plants and extensions 
fcxisting plantsduring the year. Work continued 
on the extension to Solway Chemicals’ sulphuric 
acid and coment-making capacity and Marchon 
Products ts building a sulphamic acid plant and 


extension to its phosphoric acid plant 


Midland Silicones significantly increased its sales Launching of m.v. Arthur Albright 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES: 
A DIFFICULT YEAR 


1960 was a difficult year for our Overseas sub- 


{ profit and the growth in the market for 


is expected to continue, work has 


several new plants with others at 


ung Stage sidiaries. In Canada, rising costs and reduced 


selling prices, a fall in chlorate sales and a 
BOAKE ROBERTS 


major electrical failure on the chlorate plant 
WELCOMED 


together resulted in Electric Reduction Com- 


ce Roberts’ entry into the Group during the pany making a small loss after payment of 


sas smooth and harmonious. In line with interest charges. We expect production in the 


expectations, its sales and protit were phosphoric acid section of the new Port 


higher than in 1959; several projects have been Maitland plant to commence at mid-year and 


ised since the merger, including a further | the company will then be abletto meet the 
nake epoxidised oils and esters and demand for phosphatic materials for fertilisers 


frachonatin ulls tor perfumery in Eastern Canada 


Albright & Wilson (Australia) was subjected 


ised competition following the removal 


PHOSPHATE FLEET 


port restricuions. By volume, sales rose at 
10,000 ton phosphate carrer “Art ory rate but prices were forced down 
Ibright’ was completed during the vear, and and profit was lower than in 1959. Boake 


each of 2,200 tons iff 


orders have been p! Roberts Australian company also had a 


cult vear for similar reasons, but the trading 


results of sis Indian company were vers 


satisfactory 

W. J. BUSH MERGER 
Our offer to acquire the issued capital of W. J 
Bush & Co. Ltd. was made in February 1961; 
this offer has since been accepted by holders of 
more than 90°, of the shares and has become 
unconditional. The merger will add consider- 
ably to the strength of the Group in flavours 
and perfumery 

PROSPECTS FOR 1961 
This year we expect capital expenditure to 
exceed the £3,600,000 spent in 1960. Our liquid 
funds at the end of 1960 were £4,775,000 and 
we believe that in 1961 our resources will be 


sufficient to provide for the capital programme 
There is a tendency for some costs to rise and 
if this trend continues it must be expected to 
affect the profit margins of our United Kingdom 
companies. We expect a small improvement in 
the position of our overseas companies in 1961 

The best indication that can be given at this 
early stage is that for the Group as it was before 
the merger with W. J. Bush, sales should increase 
ihis year but protit may tall a litthe short of the 
1960 level 


GROUP RESULTS 
1960 
£ 


| 
| 
; 42,500,000 


Sales 

Trading Profit 
before 
Depreciation 

Net Profit 
ajter tax 


7,863,000 


2,654,000 

Capital Employed 35,915,000 30,761,000 

Ordinary Dividend 2™, 18.3°. 
times covered 2.5 28 


Note 1960 fieures include a full year for Boa 
Roberts, acquired in February 1960 


2,433,000 


The Annual Report was sent to stockholders on 
29th March. Copies are available on request 
to the Secretary 


The Sixty-ninth Annual General Meeting of Albright & Wilson Limited will be held at the Company's office at 
1. Knightsbridge Green, London, S.W.1 on 26th April, 1961 at 3 p.m. 


* 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LIMITED = 
chemical companies—international enterprise 
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THE LINEN THREAD COMPANY 


MR WILLIAM E, LUKE ON WIDENING SCOPE 
OF GROUP’S ACTIVITIES 


NAME CHANGED TO LINDUSTRIES LIMITED 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting of 
The Linen Thread Company Limited was held 
on March 24th in Glasgow, Mr William E. Luke 
chairman and managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT 


The consolidated trading profit of the Group 
was £1,051,907 compared with £747,427 for the 
previous year, an increase of £304,480. 


The profit from the Textile Division was 
barely maintained and the increase is due almost 
entirely to an improvement in the results of 
companies within the Light Engineering Divi- 
sion and more specifically to the fact that a full 
year’s profit from Delaney Gallay Ltd. and 
associated companies is included compared with 
three months’ profit in the previous year, 


TEXTILE DIVISION 


Last year I outlined our activities within the 
Textile Division, which cover the manufacture 
and sale of flax and synthetic yarns, linen and 
synthetic threads, fish nets, netting twines and 
cordages. While in all sections we have main- 
tained our position in the market-place, com- 
petition has tended to reduce profits. 


The outlook in the yarn market is not at all 
promising and business from countries within 
the Common Market is declining, as progressive 
tariff protection is afforded to competitors within 
its framework. There has been some concen- 
tration of the industry in Northern Ireland 
carried out without Government assistance such 
is has been given to cotton yarn spinners in 
Lancashire, which should benefit the trade in 
future, but further rationalisation within the 


industry is essential to its wellbeing—perhaps 
even its survival, 


Our sales of linen threads have shown a slight 
fall, but there is an increasing interest in 
synthetic threads and in this field, in face of 
intensive competition, progress is being made. 


In the manufacture and sale of fishing nets 
we continue to hold our position, 


Our twine and cordage mill has been fully 
employed and this has resulted in better profits 
although margins are narrow. 


Our overseas textile mills, with the exception 
of those in Mexico and the Argentine, made a 
better showing in the year under review. 


ELLIOT EQUIPMENT LTD. 


In May, 1960, a purchase was made of the 
entire share capital of Elliot Equipment Ltd., 
a company established in the manufacture of 
life-saving equipment; particularly rafts for 
emergency use at sea. The conditions of pur- 
chase required the removal of the entire manu- 
facturing unit from its existing location and your 
Directors decided to establish the business in a 
factory situated in Northern Ireland. The move 
has proved rather more difficult and taken longer 
than originally expected. However, your 
Directors consider, because of the undoubted 
future for inflatable life-saving and other similar 
equipment, that these new ventures have distinct 
possibilities, particularly as most of the materials 
and many of the fitments needed in manufacture 
can be produced within the Group. 


LIGHT ENGINEERING DIVISION 


We acquired Delaney Gallay Ltd. in June, 
1959, and are well pleased with the investment. 


In order to provide better service to one of 
our large customers in the motor industry and, 
to enable our output of car heaters to be in- 
creased, a factory has been leased at Barking. 


Delaney Gallay Ltd. were pionecrs in the 
design, development and assembly of safety 
harness for use of passengers and drivers of 
motor cars, the demand for which has increased 
enormously during the past twelve months. 
While various types of safety belts and harness 
have recently appeared on the market, the 
Delaney Gallay product is the result of years of 
development and in service has proved to afford 
the greatest security to both drivers and pas- 
sengers. For some time orders have been far 
in excess of ability to produce, but large scale 
output is now assured, 


The activities of Delaney Gallay Ltd. are 
being extended in other directions and a tech- 
nological agreement has recently been entered 
into with Robinson Technical Products Inc. of 


New Jersey, for the manufacture of anti-vibra- 
uon devices. 


ORGANISATION 


The Headquarters of the Group are now 
established in London at Trevor House, 100 
Brompton Road, Knightsbridge. 


DIVERSIFICATION 


I believe that we are now organised to pro- 
vide leadership to industrial companies, the 
owners of which for one reason or another wish 
to sell their shares and gradually we are gather- 
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ing around us a number of companies whose 
managements are happy to work within the 
framework of the Group and to accept financial 
and at times technical reforms designed to 
lessen their administrative burden, and increase 
their profits. In broad principle, the day to day 
management of these businesses continues in 
the hands of the people who have been running 
them, changes only being made when these seem 
to be essential to progress and development. 
The small team of functional Directors and staff 
in London give help and guidance when and 
where it is required. 


We do not plan to become an Investment 
Trust. Our aim is to own businesses not simply 
as passive shareholders, but to see for ourselves 
that they are properly run. Substantial cash 
resources, which can be supplemented by 
borrowings, are still available to us and, should 
we seek new thoncy, it is our hope that our 
record wili encourage Stockholders to provide it. 


PROSPECTS 


On the long-term I havé every confidence 
in our Company, and so far as the Group is con- 
cerned this year, I can say that for the first 
quarter our profit position has been well main- 
tained, but the immediate outlook is not so 
encouraging as it was at this time twelve months 
ago. ‘The market for textiles has lost a certain 
amount of its buoyancy and the car industry, 
with which our fortunes are materially allied in 
the Light Engineering Division and to a lesser 
extent in Textiles, is passing through a period 
of dull trade. Subject to the benefit that we 
may derive from possible carly diversification, 
I would be satisfied in all the circumstances if 
Group earnings are upheld in the current year. 
This may prove to be a year of somewhat un- 
spectacular consolidation. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
a total dividend of 10 per cent for the year was 
approved. A Distribution of Capital Profits of 
3d. per £1 Stock was also sanctioned. 

At an Extraordinary General Mecting a 


Resolution changing the name of the Company 
to Lindustries Limited was approved. 


ARAB BANK LIMITED 


Head Office : 


AMMAN, JORDAN 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3iet DECEMBER, 1969 
(To the nearest J.D. Uordan Dinar)) 


ASSETS 
Cash in Hand and at Barks 
Securities 
Bills Discounted 
Loans to Customers 
Customers’ Liability on Cruarantees and Credits (per 
Bank Premises (less depreciation) 
Furniture and Equipment (less deprecivsion) 
Other Assets 


Total Assets 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits and Other Accounts 
Bills Payable 
Guarantees and Credits (per contra) 
Other Liabilities and Provisions 


Tova 


AUTHORISED AND PULLY PAID CAPITAL 
37,506 Founders’ Shares (1.1. 10 each) 
$12,500 Ordinary Shares J.D. 10 each) 
Reserve Fund ; 
Special Reserve 
Undivided Profits 


Total 
Net Profit (after providing for Reserves) 
Total tsabilrties 
Abdul Hameed Shomaa, Chairman, Bourd of Directors 


cmural 


Abdul Majeed Shoman, Member, Bourd of Directors 


J.D. = £1 sterting. 
Note >In 1999 the number of the Ordinary shares was 337,500, of 1.D. 8 each. 
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JAGUAR CARS LTD. 


INCREASED OUTPUT 


PROMISING PROSPECTS IN EUROPI 
SIR WILLIAM LYONS’S STATEMENT 


The twenty 


of Jaguar Car 


veventh annual general meeting 
Limited was held on March 23rd 
t the registered office, Browns Lane, Coventry 


In his speech, which was circulated with the 
accounts, SIR WILLIAM LYONS, the chau 


man, said 


In presenting the accounts for the year ending 
July 31, 1960, I would like to explain the reason 
for the reduction in trading profit as compared 
with the previous year, in spite of a greater turn- 
over. This is due to three factors. Firstly. with 
the introduction of the new Mark IT model, out- 
put at the beginning of the year was below 
programme. Secondly, in consequence of the 
previous year’s high rate of profit and in con 
formity with the policy we have always followed, 
profit margins were reduced in order to provide 
even greater value in our cars, and this was 
reflected to a marked degree in the specification 
and improved quality of the Mark‘ Il model: 
I hi h a’ 
dem ind 


resulted in a considerable increase in 
despite the general recession in the 
Thirdly, cost 


during the vea 


industr continued to rise 
at a rate which further reduced 


profit margu 


You will understand that there 1s only one wa 
tO marnta;n profit margins, assuming continucd 
tliciency, and that is by increased production, 

Inprising to me, as it must be to you, 

Industry's programme for greater 

should be regarded in some quarters a 

in tact, it has been suggested that output 

hould be curtailed in order to establish a position 

{ continuously full employment. Obviously our 

stry cinnot be competitive unless our cost 

ourably with our competitors so, if 

ibsorb increased costs, again assum- 

vy, it follows we must make more 

stile of them could certainly not be 

than would be the sale of a lower 
higher price 

already indicated, we have not only 
our volume of output, but increased 


during the period of recession, and I 


‘ 


ivy that this result has been achieved 
ind value of our product, and we 
encouraged in our forward planning 
of our cars which are acclaimed 


world as being of outstanding 


nk it is necessary for me to make 
led comment accounts as they 
self-explanatory. It Wain Our intention 
to recommend a dividend of 20 per cent on the 


Ordusary share capital 


EXPORT 


In my report last vear. I indicated that, in 


mite of unsettled conditions im the world’s 
markets, we could see no reason for despond- 


ency so far as our products were concerned 


Unfortunately, the year opened slowly on 
account of the delay im the introduction of the 
Mark II models, but when production of these 
got under way we made every effort to catch up 
with demand, and by the close of the financial 
year it was obvious that our optimism had been 
fully justified 


In spite of a recession in the United States 


our subsidiary company in New York, Jaguar 
more than maitained sales Our 
shipments ro Canada were at a higher level and 
we continued to make deliveries of unassembled 
units to Mexico, but there was an indication 
that the Mexican Government might take step 


to comrol further importations 


Cars Inc., 


During the year, Australia became an open 
market, the Government having relinquished its 
restricuons On importations, and thus enabled 
us to expand our business in the Dominion 
Quite recently, however, the Australian Govern- 
ment has introduced an overnight credit squeeze 
and at the same time increased the Sales Tax 
from 30 per cent to 40 per cent, and this may 
show its effect on, our 1960-61 sales in that 
country New 
improvement 


Zealand showed some sight 


In South Africa the policy of a controlled 
price continued, thus limiting the number of 
sales, except for the 2.4 litre model with stan 
dard gearbox. At that time we were, however, 
investigating the possibility of assembling our 
units in South Africa, and the result of this will 
be reflected in my report for 1960-6] 


I stated last vear that our sales in the Common 
Market were encouraging, showing a 10 per cent 
increase over the previous twelve months, and 
our confidence has again been justified, as the 
increase for 1959-60 over the previous financial 
year was 20 per cent or 30 per cent since the 
announcement of the Common Market Agree 
ment. The Outer Seven markets showed an 
increase during the year, and future prospects 
are extremely promising. as the demand both 
from the Outer Seven and the Common Market 
is imereasing very considerably, which gives us 
confidence for some ume to come in these parts 
of the world 
hope that the integration of the Commor 
Market and the Outer Seven will not be long 
delaved 


We must, however, continue to 


IHE DAIMLER COMPANY 


During the year, as you are 
acquired the Daimler Company. and this wa 
done primarily to provide facilities tor our future 
plans for expansion, and also to broaden our 
activities The Daimler factory possesses an 
area exceeding one million square feet, and 
with the integration of manufacture it will be 
possible not only to expand Jaguar production 
and manufacturing efficiency, but also to estab 
lish on a satisfactory basis the production of 
Daimler cars and transport vehicles 


imware we 


It will be appreciated, however, that this 
integration and the full utilisation of the Daimler 
factory will require quite a considerable period 
af time before it is completely effective 

It is considered that the famous name of 
Daimler is one which holds a high place 
amongst the quality prestige cars of the world 
and the current models are being very well 
received. I am sure you will be pleased to know 
also that the new Daimler Fleet-line rear 
engine passenger vehicle, which is of the most 
modern design and was shown for the first time 
at the Commercial Vehicle Show at Earls Court 
last year, received a most enthusiastic reception 
from Passenger Transport Organisations and 
Municipalines throughout the country, and the 
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orders have been such as to justify plans for 
substantial production which will commence 
during the Spring of this year 


COMPETITION SUCCESSES 


In the absence of official works entries in 
competition motoring events, it is graufying to 
note the many successes gained by private 
owners in a wide variety of major international 
competitions which include the BRDC Trophy 
Meeting and the British Grand Prix Meeting 
at Silverstone, the Tour de France, the Alpine 
Rally, the Tulip Rally, the RAC International 
Raliy, the Lvons-Charbonnieres Rally, the 
Brands Hatch International Meeting, and the 
BRSCC International Meeting. 


In view of the wide interest created in 
America by the new “ compact” cars it is also 
pleasing to record that the International Com- 
pact Car Race promoted at the United States 
Grand Prix Meeting in America was won by 
a 3.8 litre Mark II Saloon entered by Mr 
Briggs Cunningham 

May I express appreciation to all staff and 
workpeople, our Supphers, and our Distributors 
and Dealers for their co-operation throughout 
the year 

The retiring director, Mr E. F. Huckvale. was 
re-elected 

The report and accounts were adopted 

Sur Wiliam Lyons announced to thé member 
that the following new appointments were lo 
be made 

Mr A. Whittaker to be Deputy Chairman 

Mr W. M 
Engineering 


Heynes to be Vice-Chauwman 

{t had been decided to appoint to the Board 
the existing Executive Directors, Messrs F. R 
W. England, R. W. Grice and J. S. Silver, Mr 
England to be Assistant Managing Director, 
Mr Grice, Works Director, and Mr Silver, 
Production Director 


GENERAL INVESTORS AND 
TRUSTEES 

‘The fifty-fourth annual general mecting of 

General Investors and Trustees, Limited, was 


held on March 28th in London, Mr R. G. Mills 
the chairman) presiding 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement 


It is with great pleasure that I am able to 
report yet again a gratifying imcrease im Our 
tevenue. The gross income for the year has 
risen from {394,496 to £455,885 and the net 
revenue shows an increase from {193,740 to 
4.231.661 This result enables the Board to 
recommend a final dividend of 15 per cent, 
making a total of 21 per cent for the year. This 
is 2 per cent more than was indicated when the 
rights issue to raise approximately £321,000 was 
made in May last 


The estimate of our income for the current 
year indicates that our revenue should be 
reasonably maintained, and so in the absence of 
unforeseen circumstances the Board should be 
able to recommend the same rate of dividend. 


Arising out of the increases in the ordinary 
éapital by way of rights and bonus share issues, 
the margin between the authorised and issied 
capital has been reduced to £76,895. Accord- 
ingly the Board considers it desirable to increase 
the authorised capital by the creation of £250,000 
in unclassified shares of a nominal! value of {1 
each 

The report was adopted and the increase in 
capital approved. 
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ALCAN 


MR NATHANAEL VY. DAVIS ON IMPROVED RESULTS 
DESPITE INTENSE COMPETITION 


he thirty-third annual meeting of Aluminium 
Limited will be held on April 27th in Montreal. 


In the course of his general review of the 
Company's affairs in 1960, Mr Nathanael V 
Davis, the President, stated: 


THE YEAR'S RESULTS 


Net income of Aluminium Limited consoli- 
dated, after all charges, including dividends on 
preferred shares of subsidiaries, was $39.1 million 
or $1.28 a share on the 30.5 million shares out- 
standing at the end of the year. These carnings 
compare with net income of $24 million or 79¢ a 
share on the 30.4 million shares outstandng at 
the end of 1959. 


Consolidated sales of alum.rgum in all forms 
were 705,100 tons compared with 643,300 tons in 
1959, 


Sales and operating revenues amounted to 
$508.6 milkon compared with $447.6 million in 
1959, After deducting “cost of sales and 
Operating expenses,” there remained $186 million 
in 1960 compared with $155 million in 1959. 

Cash generation, comprising net income, 
depreciation and reserves for future income taxes 
was $97 million in 1960 or $3.19 a share com- 
pared with $78 million or $2.58 a share in 1959. 


Dividend payments during 1960, payable in 
US currency, were 1S5¢ a share in cach quarter, 
supplemented by a year-end extra payment of 
10c a share. ‘Total dividends disbursed were 
equivalent to $20.7 million in Canadian funds 
compared with $16 million in 1959, 


Expenditures on new capital facilities and 
investments during the year totalled $70 million 
compared with $64 million in 1959 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


Members of our senor management cannot 
recall a period of more intense competition than 
that experienced in 1960. The imdustry con- 
tinues to have overcapacity and idle facilities 
and while we estimate that primary aluminium 
consumption in the Free World increased by 
about 2 per cent in 1960, productive capacity 
increased by an equal or greater tonnage. Con- 
ditions are not likely to change in the near 
future. 


In terms of price and volume, the aluminium 
business in North America was weak in 1960, 
particularly in the field of fabricating. Outside 
North America the fabricating business was, in 
contrast, strong and relatively profitable. How- 
ever, Competition in the selling of primary metal 
Avas severe in all markets. Exporters of primary 
metal were active and aggressive in the markets 
of the Free World and ingot prices were, in 
consequence, under constant pressure. 


Under these conditions, the Company's results 
for the year were comparatively good. The carn- 
ings were certainly an improvement over the 
two previous poor years but still an unsatisfac- 
tory return on the Company's assets. 


All divisions of the Company contributed 
creditably to the improved results. Considering 
the highly competitive trading conditions, the 
performance of our international sales division 
in recording a 10 per cent increase in sales 
volume is perhaps most conspicuous. 


In addition to providing growing markets for 
primary aluminium, the Company's fabricating 
operations, particularly abroad, contributed to 
the improvement in consolidated net income in 
1960. ‘These results are partly attributable to 
the buoyant business conditions which prevailed 
in many areas such as the United Kingdom and 
Germany. They also reflect, however, expan- 
sion of the Company's fabricating activities as 
part and parcel of a programme to provide 
fabricating outlets for a larger percentage of the 
group's primary capacity. 

On October 6th Alcan Industries Limited 
inaugurated the largest aluminium hot rolling 
mill in Europe. With the addition of this new 
equipment at Rogerstone in the United King- 
dom, Alcan Industries Limited’s capacity to 
provide larger tonnages in a broader variety of 
products has been substantially increased. 


The Company's sales development activities 
as well as those of others in the industry have 
contributed to the growing consumption of 
aluminium in many markets of the world. Pro- 
minent among the expanding uses in 1960 were 
automobile engines, rail-road rolling stock, ship- 
building, canning and packaging, houschold and 
commercial construction, and electrical applica- 
tions, including towers for transmission lines. 

In 1960, Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd, 
celebrated the 60th anniversary of the estabiish- 
ment of the first smelter facilities in Canada at 
Shawinigan, Quebec. 

Alcan’s Canadian ingot facilities operated at 
a 90 per cent rate during most of the year but 
were reduced to an 80 per cent rate in November 
to bring production and sales into closer balance, 
inventories having been built to a high level 


Ajuminium Limited’s research division— 
Aluminium Laboratories Limited—announced 
during 1960, after many years’ work, the deve- 
lopment of a basically new process for the pro- 
duction of aluminium. The new process em- 
ploys, as its principal raw material, bauxite of 
roughly similar grades to that required for the 
conventional methods. The process docs not 
appreciably reduce the large power require- 
ments of the existing process but it does give 
promise of substantial savings in other elements 
of production cost and of capital cost. 


The Company has under construction an 
experimental production unit capable of produc- 
ing six to cight thousand tons of aluminium per 
year by this new process. The new plant will 
be completed in carly 1962. It is expected that 
operation on this scale for a minimum period 
of a year or two will be required to determine 
whether the estimated savings in capital and 
operating costs can be realised in large scale 
operations. The new process is covered in a 
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large number of countries by patents belonging 
to Aluminium Limited. 
CHALLENGING CONDITIONS 

The competitive conditions which exist within 
the industry and the other broader forces which 
are at work are challenging rather than depres- 
sing. We feel we are in a sound and growing 
industry and that Aluminium Limited is well 
suited to play a major role in its future, serving 
the interests of customers, employees, share- 
holders and the communities in which it 
operates. 


THE SCOTTISH LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


RECORD QUINQUENNIUM 


Mr C. R. Munro, CA, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, presided at the Annual 
General Meeting of The Scottish Life Assur- 
ance Company, Ltd, held at Edinburgh on 
March 28th. 


In moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts for 1960, the Chairman said: 


1960 was the cleventh year in succession 
in which the Company has attained record new 
business figures, and the increase of 23 per 
cent over sums assured in the previous year 
represents a magnificent performance on the 
part of our outside staff. 


Our premium income in 1960 amounted w 
almost £3j million, and shows an increase of 
124 per cent over the premium income of the 
previous year. 


During 1960 intcrest earnings have been vey 
buoyant as is indicated by the gross rate earned 
of £6 Ils. 1d. per cent. This represents an 
increase of 8s. Sd. per cent over 1959 and is 
largely the consequence of increases in ordinary 
share dividends paid during 1960. The net rate 
rose from £5 6s. Sd. per cent to £5 10s. Ild. 
per cent. 


Mortality experience in 1960 was highly satis- 
factory. Indeed, the ratio of actual to expected 
claims last year was the lowest for 25 years. 
Fluctuations in mortality experience must, of 
course, be expected, but even so last year's 
results were most favourable. 


Our expenses have risen in amount in line 
with the substantial increase in new busmess, 
but it is satisfactory to observe that the ratio 
of expenses to premium income has shown a 
slight decrease over 1959. 


The increase of both the premium income 
and investment income is reflected in the addi- 
tion of £34 million to the Life Assurance and 
Annuity Fund which now stands at over £29 
million. This addition, substantial in relation 
to our total funds, has occurred at a favoursble 
time for investment and the major portion has 
been placed in fixed interest investments at good 
long-term rates of interest. 


The total market value of our assets at 
December 31, 1960, was well in excess of the 
book values shown in the Balance Sheet. 


A VERY PROFITABLE QUINQUENNIUM 


The quinquennium has proved a very profir- 
sible one in all respects and, as a result, the 
Directors have been able to declare a bonus on 
full-profits contracts of 58s. per cent per annum. 
ft is perhaps significant to remind you that since 
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its incorporation this Company has declared a 
bonus to its policyholders at every quinquennial 
investigation—a distinction shared by very few 
Life Assurance Companies. 


I am also glad to report that your Directors 
have decided that until further notice interim 
bonus additions payable under full-profits con- 
tracts will also be at the record rate of ‘58s 
per cent per annum. 


You will, I am sure, have observed in the 
Report that we have decided to introduce a 
special interim bonus of 10 per cent on all 
declared bonuses up to and including the quin- 
quennial declaration to which I have just 
referred. This bonus will be subject to future 
variation at the discretion of the Directors. 

it is felt that this method of distribution which 
is graded according to the duration of the 
contract is one which is fair and which will 
commend itself to all policyholders. 


We have reviewed the terms on which we 
transact Our non-participating whole life and 
endowment assurance, business, and as from 
January 1, 1961, we have reduced our premium 
rates for these types of contract. At the same 
time we have adjusted our premium rates for 
Family Income policies and Mortgage Cancel- 
lation contracts, and our rates are Competitive 

In line with the relatively lower female 
mortality rates being experienced compared t 


BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


\ GENERALLY MORE SATISFACTORY 
YLAR 


wl General Meeting wa 
London. Sw Duncan 


of his speech said 


t© report that the sale 
of the financial yeat 

{ the orresponding 
[he rate of increas 

the remainder of the year. The 

¢ of pust under ihon m consolidated 
ition Ol a gener 


lly more factory yeat 


There has been a further decrease in the trad 
exports from the United Kingdom 
Phe decrease in exports is an inevitable result 


r prot on 

of the desire of newly independent countries to 
foster national industry The sales have not 
i to the Group, as it has been possible 

he greater part of the production to 

of our subsidiaries operating in the 

counts concerned, Although the overall profit 
af the Group may nof be greatly affected by the 
transfer of manufacture abroad, it has an adverse 
effect on the proportion of the Group Net Profit 
wailable to BAT, which mainly consists of the 
United Kingdom trading profit of the Company 
and dividends received from subsidiary com 
panies, Whilst, in the long term, increased trad 
ing profits of these subsidiaries will make it 
possible for them to pay correspondingly larger 
dividends to BAT, this is not necessarily so in 
the short term, as the subsidiaries will be retgin 
ng a substantial part of thew carnings to finance 
he increased manufacturing capacity required 


DIVERSTEICATION 


mpany has for many 


ng and pape 


he printing and pay 
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those of males, we are now offering special 
reduced premium rates for female lives. 


NEW GROUP PENSIONS CONTRACT 


Our constant aim is to maintain a progressive 
approach to our pensions business and we are 
continually reviewing, in the light of changimg 
circumstances, the contracts which we are able 
to offer. We have recently introduced a new 
Group pensions contract—the Immediate Dis- 
count Group Pension Plan—designed to com 
bine many of the advantages of a with-profits 
plan with the guarantees normally associated 
with non-profit plans. This new contract offers 
highly competitive terms for Group pensions 
business and I commend it to the attention of 
all employers, to our agents and to our insurance 
broker connections. 


The Directors recommend a Final Dividend 
of 10s. 6d. per share, less income tax, for the 
year ended December 31, 1960, making with the 
interim dividend of 7s. per share already paid, 
a total of 17s. 6d. 

It is the intention of your Directors to declare 
a dividend for the year 1961 at the rate of 13s 
per share, free .of tax, payable in equal instal- 
ments of 6s. 6d. in September of this year, and 
March, 1962. At the current rate this tax-froe 
dividend is equivalent to 21s. 3d. gross 


The report and accounts were adopted 


tries. We have been giving considerable 
atttennion to the further development of this part 
of the Group’s business. The main development 
to date is the agreement with Wiggins Teape & 
Co. Limited which was announced on Novem 
ber 3, 1960. We are confident that this associa 
tion is the best way of expanding our interest 
in the paper industry 


Over the years we have accumulated a unique 
store of management and marketing experience 
throughout the world and we feel that this can, 
with our available financial resources, be put to 
profitable use and should be so put when suit 
able Opportunities Occur in fields other than the 
ind the ancillary undertaking 
in which we have hitherto been interested. To 
give greater freedom of action in this respect 
a widening of the Company's Objects Clause in 
the Memorandum of Associanon will be pro 


posed at the Extraordinary General Meeting 


tobacco busine 


Our primary aim remains the development 
and expansion of the Company's tobacco busines 
and businesses ancillary thereto throughout the 
world whenever the opportunity arises, a fact 
which is borne out by the Report and Account 


Sales for the first five months of the current 
year again show a satisfactory increase over the 
corresponding period of the previous year. It 
practically impossible to forecast the Group 
Trading Profit for the year As far as I can see 
at present, such additional dividends as the 
Holding Company may receive from oversea 
subsidiarics may do no more than offset the 
expected reduction in the United Kingdom trad 
ing profits I do not, therefore, feel able to 
forecast much change in the share of the Group 
Net Profit dealt with in the Accounts of British 
American Tobacco Company itself, although I 
believe it will be possible, barring unforeseen 
circumstances, to maintain the total distribution 
of 2s. 2d. free of tax on each 10s, unit of 
Ordinary Stock 

The Report was adopted and, at the sub 
equent Extraordinary General Mieting resolu 
tions altering the Memorandum ari Articles of 
Associatior passed 
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THE 


PROVINCIAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
ASSETS EXCEED £90,000,000 


The one hundred and eleventh Annual! 
General Meeting of The Provincial Building 
Society was held on March 28, 1961, at the 
Society's Head Offices in Bradford. Lieutenant- 
Colonel F. W. Moore, DSO, MC (President of 
the Society), who presided, said: 


Whilst not taking you through all the intricate 
details of our Statement of Accounts and Balance 
Sheet, I propose to give you what I believe to 
be their outstanding features. In view of my 
previous remarks these, I trust, will satisfy you 
that we have put up a good performance in the 
circumstances prevailing. These features, I 


would suggest, are the following : 


ACCOUNTS FOR YEAR ENDED 
3ist DECEMBER, - 


£ 
+ 6,172,151 
+ 5,296,371 
— 2,353,033 
+ 266,420 
+ 5,325,427 


661,240 
657,119 
451,483 
165,000 


Mortgage Assets 
Amount Advanced ... 
Total Deposits 
Total Shares... 
Investments in 
Securities 
Total Liquidity 
Reserve Funds .. 
Income Tax and Profits Tax 


Trustee 

13,384,869 
14,827,202 
6,013,272 
1,412,000 

Number of Mortgage 
Accounts 

Number of Share 
Accounts ve uae 
Number of Deposit 
Accounts 


72,277 


Percentage of Liquidity to Total Assets ...... 16 37 
Percentage of Reserve Funds to Total Assets 6 64 
Percentage of Reserve Funds to Mortgage 


Assets . 8 04 


Taxation, as you will see, is very appreciably 
higher than the previous year due to the 
increased scale of our operations. We also have 
to pay profits tax at the rate of 12) per cent 
the same rate as is borne by Limited Liability 
Companie his profits tax charge is con 
sidered by the Building Society movement to be 
somewhat of an injustice in view of the mutual 
and non-profit making nature of the objects and 
operations of the movement 


You will also note that the outstanding reserve 
figures of our Society remain unimpaired and 
ire strong testimony to the safety of investment 
money entrusted to us, 


INVESTMENTS 


Owing to the weakening in the market for gilt 
edged securities during the year our holding of 
these investments shows a depreciation on our 
* book” values as at December 31, 1960, of an 
imount of £329,698. These securities are, how- 
ever, all in “ dated stocks and it is particularly 
comforting to know that.on their redemptian on 
the “due” dates they will provide us with a 
profit over these book values of no less a sum 
than £749,879 


Early in the year we received an invitation 
from the Council of The Building Societies 
Association for our Society to rejoin the Asso- 
ciation and, as the difficulties which had 
prompted our resignation had been satisfactorily 
resolved, your Board were very happy indeed to 
once again become methbers of a body which 
does such a great amount of fine work on behalf 
of the movement The Report and Accounts 
were adopted 


Head Offic C 
Street. Leed 


Market Street. Bradford, Albio: 
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LEICESTER PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ANOTHER PERIOD OF CONTINUED EXPANSION 
ASSETS NOW EXCEED £68,500,000 


The Annual General Meeting of the Leicester 
Permanent Building Society was held on March 
~ 27th in Leicester. 

Mr A. D. Carmichael, CBE (Chairman), pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 

The year that ended on December 31, 1960, 
was another period of continued expansion and 
substantial growth for the Society. Total assets, 
which increased during the year by more than 
£8 million, now exceed £68,500,000 and the 
Leicester Permanent, as a result, becomes the 
eighth largest in the country. 

Growth of this magnitude would be remark- 
able enough at any time but, during a year when 
money was tight and when the Bank Rate 
fluttered rather indecisively before the wind of 
change, it is even more impressive. 

A “ Society” is, by definition, “ an association 
of persons united by a common interest” and, 
as far as the Leicester Permanent Building 
Society is concerned, the definition is apt. Our 
members are of all ages, come from all walks of 
life, and live in all parts of the country and yet, 
whether they be investors or borrowers, they are 
united by mutual confidence in the Society to 
which they all belong. I could perhaps mention 
three aspects of last year’s progress which illus- 
trate my point. 


OUR INVESTORS 


At December 31, 1960, more than £64 million 
was invested in the Society in 83,915 Share and 
Deposit Accounts—an average of £763 per 
account. Furthermore, 11,700 new Investment 
Accounts were opened during the year and 
rzoney was banked in the Society at the rate of 
well over £1 million per month. We like our 
Investors to think of the Society as their ‘ Bank ’ 
where money can be invested and withdrawn as 
required, with a minimum of formality and fuss, 
yet whilst incoming money represented 22 per 
tent of the total Assets withdrawals amounted 
to only 11 per cent—proof, surely, of the 
members’ conviction that money left in the 
Leicester Permanent is moncy well invested. 


OUR BORROWERS 


During 1960 we advanced more than £12 
million to 7,469 borrowers and, of that amount, 
more than 95 per cent went to people in all parts 
of the country who were buying houses for their 
own occupation. Ar the end of the year, the 
average amount owing by the Society’s 43,425 
borrowers was less than £1,340. 

Ever since its foundation 108 years ago, the 
Directors and Management of the Leicester 
Permanent have insisted that the two-fold func- 
tion of the Society was simple and straight- 
forward—that it should provide a safe and pro- 
fitable investment for those who entrusted their 
money to its care and that a maximum amount 
of this money should be used to enable people 
to purchase their own homes. The figures I 
have mentioned are clear proof that the policy is 
being well maintained. 


LIQUIDITY AND FIXED TERM SHARES 


At the beginning of this year the people who 
first took advantage of our Fixed Term facili- 


ties were entitled to repayment if they so wished. 
We had no previous experience of this form of 
investment and we deemed it wise to increase 
our liquid holdings of cash and immediately 
convertible investments to meet such repay- 
ments. In fact, up to this morning, no less 
than 82 per cent of this Fixed Term moncy 
has remained invested with the Society. This 
again is a “vote of confidence” for us. By 
confirming their appreciation of this attractive 
form of investment, the holders have shown that 
our increased liquidity was an unnecessary pre- 
caution and, during 1961, we shall be able to 
devote the maximum amount of our income to 
its most useful purpose of increasing our loans 
on mortgage. 


This brings me back to my original point. 
We are proud of the progress and the sound 
financial position shown by the 1960 Balance 
Sheet, but we are as interested in the people 
that go to make up the figures as in the figures 
themselves. The larger the Society grows the 
more people it can help—both Investors and 
Borrowers. 


EXPANSION 


Not only does the Society continue to grow 
in terms of total Assets, it also continues to 
spread throughout the country. During the past 
year, offices have been established in Glasgow, 
Guildford, Plymouth and Stafford. New pre- 
mises have been built to provide more adequate 
accommodation at Newcastle and Lincoln and 
existing premises at Bournemouth and Preston 
have been enlarged. There are plans for 
further extension during 1961 and this year 
will see the opening of the new City Branch 
in Leicester 


LOOKING AHEAD 


The future is not casy to forecast. With the 
increasing use of the Bank Rate to control the 
economic climate of the nation, the inflow of 
new money into the Building Society Movement 
as a whole can vary quite suddenly. Yet experi- 
ence has shown that our investment income is 
less likely to fluctuate than most. We believe 
that this is again a question of confidence in 
the Society—an appreciation of the kind of 
progressive thinking that keeps the Leicester 
Permanent to the forefront in Building Society 
affairs and the widespread knowledge that our 
interest rates and investment facilities will 
always be the most attractive consistent with 
sound financial policy. 


My main concern for the future, however, is 
that Building Societies as a whole are failing to 
attract the savings of the rising genecration—the 
so-called “teenagers.” For statistical purposes 
these are the 5 million young people between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-five who are not 
married. Recent research has shown that, after 
allowing for Income Tax and payrsents for board 
and lodging, this important new economic group 
have spending money estimated at {900 
per year and that, out of this, they put 
some £70 million annually ee 
This is an average of Ss. Od. per week and, i 


th 
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order to achieve this, some of these young folks 
are obviously saving more. They are seizing the 


opportunity slip by without even investigating 


Mr Diente D. Ellis, MA, JP, Deputy Chair- 
man for the last six years, will become Chairman 
of the Society early in April. 

I am sure that we can look forward with 
confidence to the continued expansion of the 
work of the Society in the coming years. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

Mr Norman D. Ellis, MA, JP, the Deputy 
Chairman, announced that it was the Board's 


intention to ask the Chairman to accept the 
Presidency. 


FASTBOURNE MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


The cighty-fourth Annual General Meeting of 
the Eastbourne Mutual Building Society was 
held om March 29th at Eastbourne. Mr 
Laurence A. Caffyn, the chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: 


The year 1960 has proved to be the most 
active year the Society has had for a very long 
time. The total assets increased by {] million 
and at December 3lst they were the sum of 
£8,542,000. 


The total investments amount to over {1 mil- 
lion this year and exceed 12 per cent of the 
total assets so that this department of the 
Society’s work is in @ very strong position 
indeed. The actual proportion of liquid assets 
exceeds 14 per cent of the total asscts. 


crease of 124 in number and an increase of 
£329,000 as compared with 1959. Practically 
all of the amount advanced has been wo owner- 
occupiers for the purpose of enabling them to 
buy their own houses. That is the main object 
of building societies. 

During the year the Society has continued to 
pay interest throughout at 3} per cent on Shares 
but the Deposit rate was increased from 3 per 
cent to 3} per cent. In both cases the Society 
pays income tax. In accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Building Societies Association, 
the rate of interest on loans was increased from 
5} per cemt to 6 per cont as at August let. It 
is essential that the Society should have an ade- 
quate margin on which to operate and the 
margin at present between 34 per cent and 6 per 
cent if only adequate. 


The report was adopted. 
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LEWIS’S INVESTMENT TRUST 
LIMITED 


Registered Office : 40, Ranelagh Street, Liverpool, 1. 


Extract from the Balance Sheet and Accounts for the year ended Ist February. 
1961, which will be considered at the Annual General Meeting to be held in 
Liverpool on Tuesday, 18th April, 1961. 


ISSUED CAPITAL 
£ 
7°, Cumulative Preference Stock 1,334,075 
5", Cumulative Second Preference Stock 2 692,315 
Ordinary Stock (in 4- Units) 8,937,655 
10,964,045 


Subiect to the approval of Stockholders at meetings to be held on E8th April, 1961, the issued 
Capital will be increased to £18.412,091 by the free scrip issue to Ordinary Stockholders on 
the Register at 29th March, 1961. of one new fully paid Ordinary Share of 4 - for every two 
4- units of Ordinary Stock and of one new fully paid 6°, Cumulative Second Preference 
Share of £1 for every 18 4.- units of Ordinary Stock held. The first dividend on the new 
Preference Shares will be payable on Ist November, 1961, and the new Ordinary Shares will 


rank for all dividends declared payable on the Ordinary capital after 26th May, 1961. Tt wily 


so be proposed that the rate of dividend on the Cumulative Second Preference Stock be 
cd to6 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT 

This Year Last Year 
£6,083,196  £5,693,325 
£5,298,156  £5,005,019 
£2,674,824 £2,599,798 
£2,713,638  £2,758,848 
£2.432,946 = £2,481,531 


trading Profit and other Income 

Profit after Interest and Depreciation 
Net Profit after Taxation for year 
Surplus with prior years’ Tax adjustment 


Amount attributable to Group 


DIVIDENDS 
this Year Last Year 
Preference Dividends (net) £78,400 £78,400 
Ordinary Dividends (net) £1,012,749 £929 963 


£1,091,149 = £1,008,363 


tilective Annual rate on Ordinary Capital at 
Ist February, 1961 .....°°. 183° 


v 


Copies of the Chairman's Statement to Stockholders are available on application to the 
Registrar, 40, Ranelagh Street, Liverpool, 1). 


LEWIS'S INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. controls: 


LEWIS'S LTD. (with Department Stores at Liverpool, Manchester. Birmingham, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Hanley, Leicester and Bristol) 


SELFRIDGES LTD. 

LEX SELFRIDGE GARAGE LTD. 

PORTMAN (WHOLESALE & OVERSEAS) LTD. 

S. REECE AND SONS LTD. (Retail Food and Catering) 
MERSEYSIDE DAIRIES LTD. (Milk Distributors) 
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HICKSON & WELCH 
(HOLDINGS) 


A YEAR OF HIGH ACTIVITY 


The ninth annual general mecting of Hickson 
& Welch (Holdings) Limited was held on 
March 24th in London, Mr Bernard Hickson, 
MSc, FRIC (Chairman and Managing Director), 
presiding 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 


The year under review has been one of high 
activity and in order to maintain the trading 
expansion of your company, your directors 
decided to accelerate the rate of capital expendi- 


ture on development schemes both at home and 
overseas, 


I can now report on the progress of the Com- 
panies in your Group 


Hickson & Welch Ltd. has obtained a higher 
turnover and profit than previously. Seven new 
products have been added to our range. New 
manufacturing plants and a boiler house are in 
the course of erection. As a result, cost econo- 
mies will be made, our range of products again 
increased and improvements made to existing 
processes which will offset the lower profit 
margins that face us in the future. 


Ronsheim & Moore Ltd. who specialise in 
chemicals for the pharmaceutical and cosmetic 
trades, and Hickson’s Chemical Co. (Pry.) Ltd., 
South Africa have both had a satisfactory year’s 
trading 


Our associated company in India, Hickson & 
Dadajee Private Ltd, has continued the manu- 
facture and sale of its original products, Trading 
conditions in India, however, have not been 
good for our side of the industry, and restric- 
uions applied to further capital investment are 
such that your directors have decided against 
further expenditure for the time being. 


Hickson’s Timber Impregnation Co, (GB) Lid 
has increased both sales and profits. 


Hickson’s Timber Impregnation Companies 
in New Zealand and Australia have had a greater 
demand for their services and there is now an 
excellent coverage for tumber preservation 
throughout Australia 


In Malaya we have established a new company 
which will take over the present activities of 
Selangor Lumber & Trading Co. Lid. It is 
expected that by 1962 an increased demand will 
have been created 


Hickson’s Timber Impregnation Co. (SA) Lid 
has again had a good year and our activities on 
the west coast of Africa are expanding. 


The acquisition of the whole of the share 
capital of Richardson & Starling Limited was 
completed on January 1,-1960, and its trading 
results were satisfactory 


In overseas trading your English companies 
have done well and have made a good contribu- 
tion to the National Effort by a substantial in- 
crease in export sales. 


The consolidated profit and loss account shows 
that, after deducting all expenses, £643,986 was 
earned before providing for taxation. This com- 
pared with £568,020 for the previous year. Taxa- 
tion of the profits amounts to £305,167 
compared with £261,054). Your Board recom- 
mend a final dividend of 11 per cent on the 
£1,250.000 Ordinary Share capital which 
together with the interim dividend of 8 per cent 
paid in June, 1960, on the £1 million Ordinary 
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share capital (prior to the Rights Issue) makes an 
Ordinary distribution of £133,219, after deduc- 
tion of income tax (compared with £98,000 for 
last year). 

I have details of the results of all the Com- 
panies jn the Group for the first four months 
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of the current financial year. Turnover has been 
maintained but as is general in the trade profit 
margins are lower. In spite of this, however, I 
look forward to the maintenance of dividends at 
the present rates. 


The report was adopted. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TO 


THE ECONOMIST 


Annual Postal Subscription by 
ordinary mail £4.10; overseas £S 


GENERAL REFRACTORIES LTD 


“ EXPORTS INCREASED BY 50%... 
... ORDERS BOOKED FROM OVER 100 COUNTRIES” 


By air see below 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent either by 
direct second-class airmail or in bulk by air freight 
for onward posting from central distribution points. 
Airmail is invariably more expensive but usually 
quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where only one 
service is shown this is because the alternative is 
either not available or not recommended. 


Mr. R. A. KIRKBY, J.P., F.1.Ceram., in his Chairman's Statement circulated to share- 
holders with the Report and Accounts for 1960. 


The following are extracts from the Statement >— 


During 1960 records were established in almost every section of our activities and despatches 
were almost 50%, higher than the previous record. There are now, however, some signs ie 
of a levelling off in demand. 
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Matta | (M&S 
Strenuous efforts have been made to achieve the most effective and economical methods of Hongkong S Africa 
production, and also to minimise transport, shipping, and raw material costs. There have been = =o 
wage increases for certain of our industrial employees, though the main impact was not felt om. ae Sudan . 
unul January 1961, when the 42-hour week became effective, as well as increases in basic rates | iraq USA 


and holiday payments. hae! Wes indies 
EXPORT TRADING 

A decision had previously been taken by the Directors to intensify the group's operations in 

overseas markets, and arrangements were made to enlarge manufacturing capacity where 


necessary. Directors and semor executives travelled overseas some 250,000 miles and exports 
increased by 50 


THE YEAR'S RESULTS 
Net profit amounted to £602,427, which compares with £392,751 for 1959 
improved results the Directors recommend payment of a final dividend of 174 
together with the interim dividend of 7} 
rate from 20% to 25%. 


COSTS 


SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 


AUSTRALIA: Joha Histon & Co., © Miller Street. Sydney. 
New South Wale BELOTUM: W. HM Smith & Son, TI 
Boulevard Adolphe Mat. Brussch BP AZIL J}. de Crove, 
Rus Mesico "0. s/1110, Rio de Janeiro. CANADA: Wm 
Dewsen Subscription Service, S87 Mount Pleasant Road 
Torome 7. Ontario. CRYLON: The Lake Mouse Bookshop 
100 Parsons Road. Fort, Colombo DENMARK hiner 
Munksesard, 6, Norresede, Copenhagen K gaye 
a Avati«, © Ibrahim HE Lakani, Heliopolis, Cairo 
FINLAND Akateeminen Kiriskauppa, 2. Kevkuskato, 
Helsinki FRANCE: W. H. Smith & Son. 248 Rue de 
Rivoll, Pare. GERMANY: W. FE. Saarhach, Gertrudenstrasse 
%. Koln 1; H. EB. Braumuciter, Karietrasse 34, Mambura 22 
GHANA Trevel Service, Lid, PO. Bon i, Acera. 
GREECE: Li *rairie Kauffman, 28 Rue de Sade, Athens 
HOLLAND : Van Gelderen, Hoofdkamoor, N.Z. Voorburewal. 
142. Ameterdam-c. HONGKONG: The Advertting & 
Publicty Buresw Lid. 701-706 Marina House. INDIA: 
Patrika Syndicate Private Lid.. Gole Market, New Dethi |, 
or IDA Lindsay Street, Calcutta 16 tRAN: Iranian 


WELFARE 
Attention has been devoted to the improvement of welfare amenities in our various plants. All 


employees are being contracted in to the new state pension scheme, and we are additionally 
introducing a non-contributory pension and death benefit scheme for works employees. 


THE FUTURE 
Trends in iron and steel making techniques have uncovered many new and intricate refractory 
problems and research work in the company’s laboratories has culminated in further significant 
improvements to our products. Applied research has been prosecuted vigorously into the needs 
of the Portland Cement, non-ferrous, glass, gas, and electricity industries. The G.R. range of 


products enjoys a very high reputation throughout the world and we look forward to the future 
with confidence. 


GENEFAX HOUSE - 


ANGLO-AMERICAN 
SECURITIES CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


The first annual general meeting of Anglo- 
American Securities Corporation Limited was 
held on March 28th in, London, The Right 
Honourable Lord Latyiher (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The Gross Revenue amounts to £1,207,223. 
The aggregate Gross Revenue of the three Sub- 
sidiary Companies for the previous year 
amounted to £1,123,051. 


An interim dividend of 5 per cent was paid 
in August last and a final dividend of 12 per 


SHEFFIELD 16. 


Telephone 31113 


cent is proposed, to make a total of 17 per cent 
for the year against the 16 per cent forecast in 
the Scheme of Merger. It may be of interest 
to you to know that the net asset value of the 
Company's shares at January 15, 1961, was 
24s. 14d. cum dividend. 


There has been a decrease in “ Unquoted 
Investments ” during the year. This in part is 
due to a reduction in our stake in Torola 
Limited. The Capital of Torola Limited is now 
held equally by North Atlantic Securities Cor- 
poration Limited end this Company. Torola 
Limited, to which I have referred in a previous 
statement, is wholly owned within our Group 
and is a small unquoted Investment Trust with 
a portfolio of quoted securities. 

I would hope that our Revenue for the forth- 
coming year will be at least maintained. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


Amalgamated Distribution Agency. Avenue Shah, 62 Yashmea 
Street, Teheran. TRAQ Coronet Bookstore, Merjan 
Building. Southgate, Baghdad. ISRAEL: Weiss’ Subscriptions, 
22 Allenby Road, Tel Aviv. ITALY: Messsagerie Haliano, 
Via Lomazo $2, Milan 12. JAPAN: Maruzes & Co. P.O 
Box 604, Tokyo Central. JORDAN: Joseph |. Bahous & 
Ce., P.O. Box 66, Amman. KENYA: Bast African Standard, 
P.O. Box 080, Nairot LEBANON: Litrsirie Antoine, 
A. Nautal & Fréres. Rue de F'imir. Bechir, Beirut, MALAYA 
Messrs Marian & Sons, Sudscription Dept.. 74 Orchard 
Roed. Singepore, 9. NEW ZEALAND: Gordon & Goth 
(NZ) lad, P.O. Bon S84, 75 Anzac Avenue. Anckliend; 
Gacdon & Gotch (NZ), Led. 32 Waring-Taylor Street, 
Wellington. NIGERIA: Atlee Nigeria Lid.. 6 Labinio Lane. 
PMB 2120, Lagos. NORWAY; As Nervesens 
Litteraturtieneste, P.O. Box 115, Onto. PHILIPPINES : Morris 
Corporation, P.O. Boa 1441, Menita,. POLAND: ARS Potons, 
Krakowstic Preedmicecie 7, Warsaw, RHODESIA: Kingstons 
ied, P.O. Box 1498, Bulawayo, Southern Rheocsia. SOUTH 
AFRICA: American & Overseas Publications, P.O. Box 3025. 
Port Elfabeth. SPAIN: Distribuidera tnternationsl, Duque 
de Sexto, “4, Apartado 9156, Madrid. SUDAN: Gudan 
Bookshop, P.O. Box 156, Khartoum, SWEDEN; Wennergren- 
Wiliams A.B... Nordenfly citsvagen 70, Stock bolm. 
SWITZERLAND : Agence Acberhard, Case 125, Berne Transit. 
TANGANYIKA: The Tenganytta Standard. FO. Bos 34, 
Der «= Ssleem. TURKEY: Librairie Machetts, 469 tebint 
Caddesi, Beyostu-inantul, UGANDA: Best African Standard: 
PO. Box 1656, Kampale. UNITED STATES: USritien 
Publications Inc.. © East 60th Street, New York 22, N.Y. ; 
The Economist, Nations! Press Building, Weshieaton 4, D.C; 
National Publications Co.. 4055 Witshire Bivd.. Los Angeles 5, 
Calforma VENEZUELA: Dietribuidora Senmtiago C.A., 
Quinte Oasis, Segunda Transvertal Werte, Urtesizaciog 
Gvakaipero, Apertade, No, 21589, Caracas, 
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Imperial Chemical 
Industries 


| Se disclosed at the time of the one-for- 
twenty nghts issue that profits in 1960 
amounted to £88 million and that the ordi- 
nary dividend would be 13} percent. The 
main interest in the preliminary statement 
is to see how sales and ptofit margins fared 
in the second half of last year. The accom- 
panying table shows that long capacity runs 
in the first half of the year produced an 
exceptional increase in profit margins. When 
production and sales steadied at a slightly 
lower level in the second half, margins 
came down quite sharply. Other chemical 
companies experienced the same contraction 
when production slowed down. Such 
swings are inevitable in an industry which 
uses capital so intensively and ICI share- 
holders should not be unduly perturbed by 


SALES AND PROFITS 
(£'000s) 
nths. ended June Dec june Dec 
30 31 30 3! 
1959 1959 1960 1960 


Sales 250,000 259.000 288.000 270,000 

Gross income 33,966 39.150 $0,935 37.109 

Taxation 13,943 47,588 23,335 17,137 

Net income 18.762 20,553 26,048 19,146 
©; os 


Y 
13 
7 


'Grost income/sales 13°6 Si ry 
Net income/sales . 5 79 I 
the fall in margins. Over the full year, sales 
rose from {£509 million to £558 million ; 
exports from £87.§ million to £96.6 
million ; gross profits from 73 million and 
{£88 million ; and the dividend was raised 
from 11} to 13) per cent, with earnings 
practically unchanged at just over twice. 

These results justify a price of 71s. and a 
vield of 3.8 per cent on the {1 shares. But 
the price is supported by two other con- 
siderations. First, the directors have said 
that it will be possible to maintain 13j per 
cent on the increased capital this year. 
Secondly, ICI is investing at least {£100 
million in the common market. 


Associated Electrical 
Industries 


ike other heavy electrical producers last 
r year, AEI earned a smaller return on 
the capital it employed. Nor did it gen- 
erate enough finance from its own profits 
to cover additional commitments for fixed 
and working capital. A rise in orders from 
£173 million to £181 million and in capital 
commitments from {£6 million to £7! 
million, as shown in AEI’s full report for 
1960, would normally be accepted as an 
augur of growing activity. But any such 
encouragement is immediately qualified by 
the fact that for AEI it imposes fresh strain 
upon financial resources. Last year’s 
increase in stocks and debtors by {£15 


million to nearly £156 million had as its 
counterpart a fall in the cash balance from 
£7.§ million to £2.3 million and a rise in 
bank overdrafts from {6.1 million to {9.3 
million. The cash flow from retained 
profits last year amounted to less than {7 
million ; if there is no increase in profits 
this year expenditure on fixed capital 
account could add to indebtedness on 
current account. 
1957 1958 1959 1960 


({£ milhons) 
Sales .. osesee 849-8 (1801-6 208-4 21 
Gross profit ..... 99 0-7 9 
Net profit : , 5 
Ordinary dividends 2 3 
Net assetsemployed . 106 | 


5:3 
8S 
5-6 
3-9 
8 9 


© ; os 
So / / 


Ordinary earnings 21-7 16-5 
Ordinary dividend iS i) 
Gross profit /sales. 6 39 
Gross profit, net assets 9 6! 


It follows that the recent rise in the stock 
market prices of heavy electrical equities 
will be justified only if profit margins on 
sales and returns on capital employed 
improve quite radically. There have been 
hopes that they will and some investors 
seem to believe that falling returns are now 
a matter of past history. They may be 
right, for there are signs that the manage- 
ment of the industry is shaking itself up. 
But, rightly, they have not put too much 
money on these hopes. Yields are still 
high, with AEI at 4§s.xd yielding 6}: per 
cent on a maintained dividend of 1§ per 
cent 


South African Dividends 


T is never easy for a mining finance 

house to decide how much income to 
distribute and how much ito hold back for 
continuing exploration and development. 
South Africa’s withdrawal from the Com- 
monwealth has added to the difficulty, for 
while the finance houses will wish to pay 
good dividends to help in raising -capital 
outside the Union, they are now even more 
dependent than before on their own 
resources. The chances are that if a reduc- 
tion in dividends from the finance houses 
is unlikely, any significant increase 1s 
improbable. 

But attitudes will vary from one house to 
another according to the development plans 
they have on hand. It is not surprising, for 
instance, that Anglo American, very much 
concerned with the development of Wes- 
tern Deep Levels, has left its dividend 
unchanged while Union Corporation, 
which has gone some way in developing 
the less expensive mines in the Far East 
Rand, has raised its payment. Effectively 
Anglo American has again paid a dividend 
of gs. per share. Last year the OFS mines 
were carning higher profits and distribut- 
ing bigger dividends while payments from 
the copper belt were higher ; these factors 
largely explain the rise in Anglo American’s 
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investment income from {7.1 million to 
£8.2 million. But: the corporation wrote 
down its investments by nearly {1.2 mil- 
lion whereas in 1959 it made a share-deal- 
ing profit of nearly £414,000. As a result 
its total profits before tax fell slightly from 
£8.9 million to £8.7 million but, thanks 
to a fall in tax, its net income rose slightly 
from £7.7 million to £7.8 million. Earlier 
the diamond pillar of the Oppenheimer 
empire, De Beers, had reported a slight 
increase in the net income of the parent 
company, from {12.4 million to {13.3 mil- 
lion, and a slight fall in the group’s net 
income, from {21.4 million to £20.2 mil- 
lion. It, too, left its dividend unchanged, 
paying 12s. 6d. per share. 

Union Corporation has raised its divi- 
dend from 3s. 9d. to 4s. o}d. per share. 
The bigger payment is fully justified by an 
exceptionally sharp increase in its profits. 
The mines in the Kinross area, Winkel- 
haak, Leslie and Bracken, have been for- 
mally retained as subsidiaries. Leslie and 
Bracken are being developed but Winkel- 
haak’s profits shot up last year as produc- 
tion at the mine got into its stride and it 
declared a maiden dividend, while the OFS 
mine St. Helena raised its dividend from 
38. to §s. a share. As a result, Union Cor- 
poration shows a rise in investment income 
from {2.2 million to {2.5 million and 
though shere-dealing profits fell from {1.5 
million to {1.1 million, its net income is up 
from £2.9 million to £3.7 million. 


Swan Hunter 


AST year the gross income of Swan 
Hunter and Wigham Richardson rose 
by 15 per cent, from {2,225,000 to 
£2,§73,000, including a rise in investment 
income from £350,000 to £475,000. Net 
profits rose by just under 13 per cent from 
£1,25§9,000 to £1,419,000. This was the 
first rise in profits to be reported for four 
years and the market was favourably im- 
pressed, marking up the {1 shares by 
2s. 3d. to 35s. od. 

In shipbuilding, profits in any particular 
year are very much affected by the inci- 
dence of delivery dates. But Swan Hunter 
has spent large sums on re-equipment since 
the war, which may have given it some 
advantage over other shipbuilders and 
its order book still seems big enough to 
sustain a reasonable level of activity. 

Last year equity earnings rose only 
slightly, from 25.7 to 26.7 per cent. But 
the directors appear to have sought to pass 
on to shareholders some part of the 


‘ increase in investment income which has 


resulted from higher interest rates, for 
while they have maintained the ordinary 
dividend at 10 per cent they added a 2 per 
cent bonus to it for 1960. Shareholders 
should recognise that the additional 2 per 
cent may not be repeated and the more 
cautious will calculate the yield on a 10 per 
cent distribution. On that assumption the 
£1 shares at 35s. od. yield 54 per cent ; on 
a 12 per cent dividend the yield is 6} per 
cent, covered 2} times. 
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British-American Tobacco 


A’ the annual general meeting of the 
British-American Tobacco mpany 
the chairman, Sir Duncan Oppenheim, said 
that the group's sales were higher in the 
year to September 30, 1960, and this was 
reflected in the rise in gross profits from 
£55.9 to £62.5 million. But he went on to 
emphasise the change taking place in the 
pattern of production. As many young 
nations achieve independence, they seek to 
increase their domestic output of tobacco 
products and as a result exports from 
BAT factories in this country are falling. 
These losses in exports have been made 
good by BAT subsidiaries in the countries 
concerned, but while the total profits of the 
group may be little affected by this altera- 
tion in the pattern of production the ability 
to distribute profits to shareholders may be 
affected. Profits earned by overseas sub- 
sidiaries come back to this country slowly, 
as these subsidiares depend upon profit 
retentions to finance stocks and any expan- 
sion in capacity. 

In the past the directors of BAT have 
pursued a progressive dividend policy. The 
inference which might perhaps be drawn 
from Sir Duncan’s statement is that the 
dividend policy may be rather less pro- 
gressive in the future as capacity is built 
up abroad to meet changing political 
circumstances. Sales for the first five months 
of the current year were higher than in the 
same period last year, but the chairman says 
that it is not possible to forecast the group’s 
trading profit for the year; bigger profits 
earned by overseas subsidiaries, he adds, 
will swell their remittances to this country 
but not sufficiently to offset the expected 
fall in profits of British subsidiaries. Sub- 
ject to unforeseen circumstances the 
directors expect to be able to maintain the 
dividend of 214 per cent, tax free. 


Lombard Banking 


Y name a bank but by nature a hire 


purchase finance house, Lombard 
Banking grew faster than most houses in 
1959 and the fall in its consolidated gross 
profits in the year to December 31, 1960, 
of 27 per cent from {2,381,000 to 
£1,743,000 is no worse than that experi- 
enced by other houses. A dividend of 19 
per cent as forecast at the time of the one- 
for-two rights issue has been declared. On 
a strict reckoning, in which the tax write- 
back is excluded as a non-recurring credit, 
this dividend is not fully covered by 
earnings. 

The chairman, Mr E. G. Spater, in his 
annual statement attributes the fall in profits 
to the additional cost of borrowing and the 
need to increase the provision for bad and 
doubtful debts. No figure is, however, given 
for this provision. Current accounts and 
bills receivable rose by £20 million to £106 
million ; this figure is shown before deduct- 
ing deferred charges, which rose by {1.2 
million to £8.8 million. This is a smaller 
proportionate increase than in 1959, mark- 
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ing a contraction in the length of repayment 
periods. The increase in business was 
financed by the {5 million increase in 
ordinary capital derived from the rights 
issue and a rise of £15 million to £66 mil- 
lion in deposits. Bank overdrafts rose by 
only £2 million. 

The current year, says Mr Spater, has 
brought an increasing flow of “ excellent 
new business ” which is having a “ marked 
effect on profitability.” The need for extra 
finance for this new business has led the 
company to bring its deposit rates back 
into line with those of the other big finance 
houses. They were lowered last year when 
the flow of new business was small. 

In the second half of last year the com- 
pany is described by Mr Spater as 
“ initiating a policy of consolidation.” In 
fact the deciston has been taken to wind 
down business in Africa and in November 
the subsidiary in Kenya stopped accepting 
new business. Moreover, the three Carib- 
bean subsidiaries have been sold to Lloyds 
and Scottish Finance. In future overseas 
business will be concentrated in Canada, 
New Zealand, and Australia. 


Hector Whaling 


AN ER recent heartsearching and the 
commissioning of an independent 
report on the company’s affairs, one must 
interpret the speedy and categorical rejec- 
tion by the directors of Hector Whaling of 
the offer for the whole of its preferred and 
ordinary capital by the South Georgia 
Company of Leith as being based on hard 
facts and figures. Their earlier decision 
against disclosing to shareholders all the 
facts on which the independent adviser 
based his recommendation that the company 
should continue in its present form seems 
to have boomeranged. The value of the {1 
preferred and §s. ordinary shares in liquida- 
tion was estimated as 25s. and §s. 1d. 
respectively. South Georgia’s offer is 24s. 
for the 7} per cent cumulative participating 
preferred shares, which carry a minimum 
of two votes a share, and 9s. for the 
ordinary. In their reply to the formal offer 


. the directors of Hector Whaling will need 


to be more specific about the value of the 
business as a going concern if shareholders 
are to judge the merits of the offer for 
themselves. It seems certain that the bid 
will be pressed ; South Georgia claims it 
already holds 131,000 of the 846,000 pre- 
ferred shares and 800,000 of the 3,300,000 
ordinary. On the figures revealed by the 
independent report, the bid does not seem 
generous. In liquidation, the assets of the 
company would be worth about {2 million ; 
but tax reliefs on gross earnings of about 
{1 million would remain unused, ship- 
building options worth £360,000 would be 
forfeited, and the assets would be sold on an 
unfavourable market. The board’s dividend 
policy was so framed to produce a stock 
market price somewhat higher than the 
liquidation value. Before the bid the pre- 
ferred shares stood at 21s. 6d. and the 
ordinary at 7s. 6d. 


81 
London Stock Exchange 


F RST DEALINGS Mar. 6 Mar. 20 Apr. 10 
LAST DEALINGS Mar. 17 Aor. ? Aer. 21 
ACCOUNT DAY Mar. 28 Apr. 6 May 2 


OwARDS the end of last week the 

demand for industrial equities fell and 
the second week of the long Easter account 
opened quietly. Among the immediate 
influences affecting the market were the 
slight decline on Wall Street, the political 
uncertainty about Laos and the approach 
of the Easter holiday, but there was some 
a vwhggaan on Tuesday. The Economist 

icator up to Tuesday’s close stood at 
401.3 a loss of .g from the previous 
Wednesday's figure. 

Gilt edged stocks were rather quiet. 
though the fall in prices was moderate and 
in fact some medium dated stocks made 
small gains. Interest has focused particu- 
larly on 34 per cent War Loan ; throughout 
the week until Friday its price was 
steady at §7}, though there was a 
large amount of small selling of other 
gilt-edged stocks. Then on Friday the 
buying which had been channelled through 
the Government broker stopped and 
War Loan immediately lost 4 to $7}. 
By Tuesday it had recovered to §7/%. 
Dealings in the new 6 per cent Birmingham 
1974-76 loan began on Monday at the issue 
price of 99 and by Tuesday’s close it was 
quoted at a premium of }. Dominion and 
Colonial stocks attracted buyers early in 
the week and the premium on the 6 per 
cent Australian 1975 issue rose to 4. 

Insurance and bank equities were some- 
what irregular elene the week-end, but 
some leading bank shares gained on Tues- 
day ; Barclay’s advanced by 1s. to 74s. 9d. 
and Lloyd's by 9d. to 66s. Hire purchase 
house shares lost small amounts. Brewery 
shares were the subject of profit-taking and 
this led to a fall in Courage Barclay of 
48. 9d. to 63s. 3d. There was no very clear 
movement among leading industrial shares. 
The market was not surprised by the ICI 
results and the shares gained 14d. to 
71s. thd. Unilever lost 2s. 74d. to 
158s. 73d. 

Among store shares GUS “A” gained 
ts. 6d. to §1s. od., but Woolworth lost 44d. 
to §7s. After the chairman’s statement, 
BATs lost 2s. od. to 66s. od. There was 
a decline in interest in oil shares, r i 
the slack level of trading on Wall Street, 
and Shell Transport lost gd. to 1578. 6d. 
Lobitos was mentioned in connection with 
take-over rumours and gained 1s. 6d. to 
208. 4}d. Associated Newspaper shares fell 
back after Mr Roy Thomson denied that 
he intended to make a bid, and the net gain 
was only 1s. to 27s. 9d. 

The political uncertainty surrounding 
Laos had a depressing effect on tin shares 
and Tronoh lost 1s. od. to 45s. Kaffirs 
were a quiet market and prices slipped back 
on Tuesday: Union Corporation lost 2s. 9d. 
to §0s. od. and Western Holdings 3s. 6d. to 
129s. Copper shares were firmer, and 
Rhodesan Selection Trust gained 4}d. to 
11s. 43d. 
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British 
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BREWERIES, Etc. 
Bass $/- 
Distriters 10/- 
Flowers 5/- 
Guinness 10/-~ 
ind Coope 5/- 
Teacher (Distitiers) . 10/- 
Watney Mann ai 
Whitbread 'A ci 


BUILDING, PAINT. Etc. 
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Britsh Plaster Bd ' 
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Wall Paper Defd 
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733 British. Transport 3% 1968-73 
8) Briush Transport 4% 1972-77 
s9 British Transport 3% 1978-88 
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DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 
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CHEMICAL 
Albright & Wilson 
Borax Defd 
Fisons 
ci 
Monsanio 


Australia 3',4 

Australia 6°, 

Ceylon 4% 

New Zealand 6% 

Rhodesa and Nyasaland 6° 
South Africa 3')° 

Southern Rhodesia 4/25 
Agricultural Mortgage 5')°% 
es rmingham 44% 
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DRAPERY 4& STORES 
Boots Pure Drug 5/- 
Montague Burton 
Debenhams 
GUS. ‘A 
House of Fraser 
Lewis's Invest. Tet 
Marks & Spencer A 
Unned Drapery 
Woolworth 
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Monsanto 
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Tel & Tel 
andard Gas 
jnited Corpr 
Western Union 

Akoa 
Aluminium 
Amer. Can 
Am. Smelung 
Am. Vucose 
Anaconda 
Beth. Sree! 
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Mar ‘ 
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(b) Final dividend 
() Excludes special payment of 2'5% 
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Industrvals % 
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67-21 
| 67-27 
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Dow Chemical 


Du Pont 


East. Kodak 
Ford Motor 
Electrix 
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General F 


General Motors 


Goodyear 
Gulf Ou 
benz 
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38', 
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20 
Procter Gamble 160 
Radio Corpn 
Sears Roebuck 
Shelli Oil 
Socony-Mobit 
Stand. Oil ind 
Stand. Ov N.} 
Union Carbide 
U.S. Steel 
West. Electric 
Woolworth 


Standard and Poor's indices ('94/ ~4}  /0) 


Yield 25 


Rails 
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tax free 
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ENGINEERING 
Babcock & Wiicox 
john Brown 
Cammell Laird 5/- 
internat. Combust 5/- 
Rich 'ds'ns. Westg th = - 
Swan Hunter fi 
John Thompson 
Coventry Gauge 
Alfred Herbert 
Allied tromfounders 
Averys 
BSA. 

George Cohen 
Davy-Ashmore 
Guest Keen 

Head Wrightson 
Meta! Box 
Ransome & Maries 
Renojd Charns 


Simon Engineering 
Tube investments 
Vickers 

Ward (Thos. W) 
Woodall-Duckham 
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FOOO & TOBACCO 
— Suppliers .10/- 
Assoc. British Foods. .5/- 
Bovril .... : a 
Brooke Bond ‘8’... .5/- 
International Tea ... .5/- 
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Britannic 
Commercial Union 
Equity & Law Life .. .8; 
General Accident. . 
Guardian a 
Legal & Genera: 
Northern & anes 
Peari 

Prudential ‘A 
Royal 

Royal Exchange 


MOTORS 6 a 
British Motor /~ 
jaguar Cars ‘A’ 3 - 
Rolls-Royce. . él 
Rootes Motors A 4/- 
Standard-Triumph .. 
ACY 
Leyland Motors 
Bristo! Aeroplane 
Hawker Sidde ey 
Dowry Group 
Dunlop Rubber ... 
joseph Lucas 
Pressed Stee. .. 

Triplex Holdings 
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SHIPPING 

Brit. & Com’ wealth. 10/- 
Cunard él 
France Fenwick .é! 
Furness Withy éi 
London & Overseas. 5/~ 
P & O Deld fi 

Reardon Smith 10/- 
Royal Ma! ai 
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STEEL 
Colvities ‘ 
Derman Long. ... 
Lancashire Stee! 
South Durham 
Seee! Co. of Wales 
Stewarts & Lioyds 
joha Summers ... 
United Steel ..... 
Whitehead ....... . 
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Angio- American 10/- 
Consolid. Gold Fields . <i 
General Mining ......€1 
Union Corporation . .2/6 
Daggafontein .......5/- 
Free Stare Geduld .. .5/- 
Hartebeestfontein . 10/- 
President Brand 5/- 
Wenern Holdings $/- 
Winkethaak. . 10/- 
Chartered 1S/-+ 
Rhod. Angio-Amer (0/- 
Rhod. Selection Tx. 5/- 
Roan Antelope . 5/- 
Tanganyika Cons 10/- 
Comotidated Zinc ai 
De Beer: Defd. Reg .5/- 
lncerpat. Nickel ao 
London Tin - 
Rio Tinto ‘ 10/- 
Tronoh S/- 
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Sewing Cotton “ 
Lancashire Cotton ....é! 
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Daly Merror ... $/- ’ : TEA & RUBSER 

Odham. Press. .....10/- ' “4/3 Cons. Tea & Lands at 
W_ #. South & Son A’ ct v/ / joka: (Assam) : ai 
Bowater Paper.......d! ' / 7 Nuweare Eliya .... ai 
Albert E Reed ai Wir Mighlands & Lowlands 2/- 
Sprcers . a / 7/4 “2 6 London Asatc . /- 
Wiggins Teape ... ii (7 / 37'yb United Sua Betong al 
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The Economist Indicator 1953 = 100 UNIT TRUST PRICES 


. leld % 1961 February 22 March 28 February 22 
wOomer wee = Investors Save & Pres. Gp.: 
Elect, & ind. O 1o/7 11/4 wy 11/10, insurance Unis. 13/11 = 15/- 1$/4', 
Mecals & Mins s/o 9 est 17/- — 1 a oy ym" 
High low : ; _ wee /8'» ‘3° /t 
——_— oe ee $/0! ; 5/6 Invesement Tat 6/3 9 tt 
42.2 389-4 "9 Ceonsol’é. BITS “ws nye 1s 
44 (Mar. 22) (an. 4) Commenweaith Crosby Capiral 6st 7/4 7s 
Unie Tet. Fund: Crosby income 4M 8 S/t* 5/- 
Sennen AERGUn Tx [4/10 15/7 ’ 16/4, Scorbits ° 6/$ 6/10", V/- 
Commonweakh 10/2 h/t, Scouhares .. | 4/9, $2 S/i'y 
Ord Ore 2'3% Sergins Orthodox Unix. 13/10 4 / 14/6', 


index ¢ Yield ‘ Marked Municipal & Gen | 


94, 9 9 10/3, .| Shieid Fe. ° 
341 6 18.706 Se ue Suc, Mi7tth, 12/7Re 13/3 | Shield Un. Fund | 13/4! 13/10 


~ Financial Times Indices 


440 
443 15,995 ' ' 
340-6 4-44 15 655 Mid. ind. BGen. = 9/T'4 = 10/14, a 10/%, 
339 6 44 18,757 P. Hill, Higginson, Dillon Walker: 
0 1 44 16.249 & : . . A Commnaaiey Us. | 2/11 72 3/0, 3/74 
Brit. Sharebidrs, f3/ti', 14 /, 15/3 Faicon Trust 4, 3/0, 4/10 $72 

High, 342-3 (Mar. 21). Low, 305-9 (Jan. 3). ai ae | 

wt july |, 1935—100 3 1928— 100. 6S imora’t. 10/2', Wo/io* 10/8 1/4 Unicorn Teun. | 6/2), 6/8" | 6/6 — O/tth® 


ce Yoolds besed on atsumed dividends --A.C.V.. 16%  Sewrll, 12% Calico Pramsem, 10% Chereered Bonk, 19% Cler & Camaro Pvece. 23°94. Coem eens & 8. 12%. 
** Yrelds based on assumed dividends -—A.C.V.. 16% Bowrii, 12% Calico Printers, 10%. Chartered oe xo" x ite, Goleman, a 68. » 
Commercial Union, 40%. Daily Mirror, 15% . 38% tian Socong Cage thie’ Ss. ‘a, IThy 
Hawker Siddeley, 10°@%% Land Securities, 5'g% Lloyds Bank, 10%% London & Overseas Freughuers, 17704, een ia Sanam 

Press, 37':%. Royal Exchange, 17':% ‘Schweppes, 23% Simon Engineering, 26,% W. H. . 2% Trench, O% 6% 


| 
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Money and Exchanges 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended March 18, 1961, there was an “above- 
line” surptus (aher allowing for sinking funds) of £16,445,000 
compared with a surplus (22,375, in the previow week 
and « wrplus of £2) 818,000 in the corresponding period of tan 
year. There was a net expenditure “below-line™ * F417 414,000 
leaving @ total cumulative deficit tol dace of (351,819,000 com- 
pared with £283,912,000 in 1959-60! 


THE MONEY MARKET 


HE syndicate of discount houses main- 
tained their bid of £98 17s. 7d. for the 
third week in succession at last Friday’s | —— a 
Treasury bill tender and the average rate Notes in circulation... 2145-3 2233-2 
of discount fll only, fractionally to | Soe" dacraterow 2083 (293 
4 98. 8.46d. per cent. “Total applications emtdie. |S 
rose by £3 million to £398 million, although Coin other than gold coin 2 
the number of bills on offer was cut by £10 | Senking Depertment : 
million to £250 million, and the market flie wecowen.......ee | 8 
appeared satisfied to receive 45 per cent of eee + xenes 
ee against 47 per cent a week Others. . 
ier. 
It is three weeks since the market last | “Government. 
borrowed from the Bank of England and Other edvences 
in that period credit has generally been reeeeeerersens 
short only on Mondays and Tuesdays. On sani ae. 
F Monday and Tuesday of this week the short | “Propertion”.......... 1e4 a6 
no ig : " ‘ ( conditions were aggravated by the absence * Government debt is 411,015,100, capital £14.553.000 
ini inline of maturing bills. The authorities extended | [évs7,ve ncrewed by 650 million to £2,300 million on 
Excise a moderate amount of help on Monday by 
0) 107.237 1 the special purchase of bills and on Tues- 
day, the last weekly tax transfer day of the 
budget year, this help was unusually large. 
In New York the downward trend of the 
ean i past three weeks in the three month bill 
+ rate was reversed this week when the rate 
rose from 2.278 per cent to 2.392 per cent. 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


Mar 23. Mar 15, Mar. 22. 


(€ milton) 1960 1961 1961 
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TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Three Months Bills 


Motor Duties 
PO (Net Receipts) Amount (€ mithon) 
Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous 


Date of 


Tend Average Allotted 
Ts Rate of at Max 


Allotment Rate* 


Applied 


Offered or 


God Expenditure 


teres 640,000] 622.792 670,253] 13.024 14.421 


oes 403 MONEY RATES 


Ee a ih A EN NRA ARERR AREY 1 ull a. 


2 
63 
oo 
26 
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LONDON 


ococoo 


- 


Discount rates 
Bank bills 
60 days 


3 months 


Bank rate ifrom 
8/12/60 

4s 

dt 

$2 

36 


Abovwe-tine 
Deficit 
§ 


w~ 


lus or 
oe Deposit rates 


imaxemum 4 months 
05 20 Banks 6 months 
— : + Ducount hous } Fine trade bilts 
3 months " 
263.912 351,619/26,914 1.031] a : 54 
6 months > S 
3 t 4 
68/5 a a 4s 
100 NEW YORK 
2.36 1.938 


421,293 


> Oo 
oococ°o 


Day-to-Day 345-439 


* On March 24th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 17s. 7d. secured 
45 per cent, higher tenders beng allowed im full, The offer for 
this week was for £260 million of 91 day bills £ Allotment 
cut by 410 million. f Allotment cut by 420 million 


Official Discount Treasury bills 
rate March 20 
(from 3'5%, 11/8/60) 7 


* che Civil Contingencies Fund of £15 million in 
»mpared with net deficett of (5 milhon wm 1999-60 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Effectiwe Lomits 


Market Rates: Spot 


March 28 March 23 March 24 March 25 March 27 March 28 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) United Scates $ 


Canadian $ 


2 78-2-82* ? 2 794-"% 2 7994-7 2 TPF igang 2-79",-80 
2 


2 TH igus 


Treasury Bills 


Tender 


Ways and Means 
Advances 


Total 


Floa’ 
Public | Bankof — Debee 


Dept England 


258 


ait 


ww 
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we 
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ww 


French Fr 
Swiss Fr 
Belgian Fr 


Ouech Gid 

W. Ger. 0-Mk 
Portug. Esc 
ttrahan Lire 
Swedish Kr 
Danish Kr 
Norwegean Kr 


United Staces § 
Canadian $ 
French Fr 
Swiss Fr 
Beigian Fr 
Dutch Gid 


W. German O-Mk& 


United States § 
Canedran $ 
Swiss Fr 


W. German D-Mt 


13-622-14 027 
1h 94-12 54%, 
137 96 
142 05 
9-99-10 29 
$1 04-11 36 
79 00),-82 00', 
1725-1775 
14 27',-14 70 
19 -06',-19 62 
19 71-20 -30', 


* Official Limits 


Price (s. 4d per fine ot) 


‘$ 


13 7ilg—ty 

12 O9'4-"y 

139-5$5- 
60 


10 047, 


19 327—-33's 
19 984-99", 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


2 7679 276%—-77 20| 2 eT? 


13-Tthe-ty 
12-09'9—, 
139 $2')- 


13 7itg%e 
12 OP gts 
139 60. 
$7', 65 

10 047,-05', 10 O55s-"5 
11 10%—~"—_ 1h 10% gti'g 
80 00-10 80 00-10 
1739',-4 1741 94-424 
14 44’_-45'¢ 14 48'4-45') 
19 33-33", 19 32-32", 
19 98°,-99 19 98,99", 


One Month Forward Rates 


Wige'lige, pm 
34—Sgc. pm 
3'>~2'3¢. pm 
7'o~6!o¢. pm 
20-10c. pm 
5'>-4' oc. pm 
5')-4' pf. pm 


’ “ em 

nf ‘it. Om 

~2' yc. pm 

3c. pm 
" 10 o™ 
6-S<. pm 

$',-41 291. pm 


Three Months Forward Rates 


10") -9 pf. pm 


tihig-@* gc. pm 13p-t'o¢ pm 
I'y-t ec. pm Pig-tSsec. pm 
13')-42'yc. pm 14!,-13'oc, pm 
10!,~9':pf. pm 11-10pf pm 


Gold Price at Fixing 


250/8 
35 O7', 


2530/9 
3s 08 


3.71 
2 ono, 
139 67), 


10 05%q-06', 
inttt 
90.0515" 
1,742')-43 
14 4555-46 
i? 32-32', 

19 985,-99', 


Ng Wige pm 
Wig Yh ige pm 
= 2')¢. pm 
~6')<. pm 
Ae 0c. pm 
6—5e. pm 
6-Sp!l. om 


i5g-f'y¢ pm 
1'y-t gc. pm 
1$.14c. pm 
12--1ipf pm 


2509 
35 09’, 
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GIKQN 


A well-qualified economist who has had broad industrial experience 
18 required to act as the executive head of the newly established Economic 
Advisory Organisation of the Group. 


The person appainted will be responsible for recruiting his own staff 
and developing his own 


dependent on what he 


riment ; 


demand forecasting—short 
new material studies 


joint technical /economic studies with the Group Research 


Laboratory 


economic 
policy. 


Applications from graduates of British Universities aged, preferably, 
35/42 should be sent to the Group Personnel 


though not necessarily, 
Officer, Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds 
London, W.C.2. 





ORGANISING 


Data Processing 


The Chief Organising Accountant 


*) ems analves and design. aweociated with 


The G.K.N. Group of Companies wish to 
make the following appointment. 


ECONOMIST 


es of the possibilities but will include : 


advice relevant to broad decisions of Group 


ACCOUNTANT 


of the National Coel Board 


1961 
APPOINTMENTS 


his ficld of activity will be largely 


and long term 


Lid., GKN Howse, 22 Kingsway, 





i SOncerned wih 


development of cleetromic Gata processing 


He @ seching « senior colleague who must bave the power of clear written and 


verbal expression 
as cruiam y 


ako 4& senhine 
qualification and oF 


industrial experience of «cyrstenm organisation and machine scoownting 
Consideratte travelling & imvoty 
ecrvice 
2) per 


punched cards sad of computers 
There are attractive <condinons of 
salary will be between €).400 


and é2 
snd expereme 


am should write eiving full detail to Staff Department (%21980), 
. Grosvenor Pine 


ard. Heoturt Ho 


interest in Electronic Dats Processing Bevides an 
wniversity dearee. he should heave commerctsi oF 
cteradly wah 


mluding superannuation; sterfing 
annum. depending of gualifkations 


Nationa! 


S Wl. before Apr 14. 196) 





SURREY EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


County Technical 
Stoke Pack. Cutldiord 
DeraRT mar’ COMMERCE AND 

LL BDUCATION 

Applications are invited for the following | 
«idhtienal post commencing September 1. 196). | 

Assistant Grade B to teach Commercial Sub- 
ects, mainly Accountancy aad 
Candidates should be graduates 
of an appropriate wlessional body would be 
as strong reccomme fon 

Salary t accordance with Burnham Scoles far | 
Teachers in Technical Colleges 

Further particulars and seppficstion 
oMainable on feceipt of stamped addr 
fogiscap envelope from the Principal 


ORGANISATION & METHODS 


An assttant & required for our O 2 M 
team to fill @ vacancy created by internal prome. | 
tion Candidates should be between 26.40 
yoats of age and capebie of working on their 
own imitative conducting mvcstigations inte | 
and reporting on office procedures, they should 
also have caperience in mechanisetion end form 
design Univeratty dearee of profewtonal 
vualification an advantage. Commencing salary 
wp to £1.1% Awtstame given towards removal | 
expenses and howe purchase Form of « ‘<a- 
on irom Personec! Manager. J. Bibby & 

reat Howard Street. Liverpool, 3 


TH Crechosiowak Ministry of Education and | 


Gu mes Colleae, 


form 
ewete 


Cuhure offers to Gritish Postereduste 
students two scholarships for the Academic 
year Starting September, 96! Outline par 
tkvlers and application foram may be obtained 
trom The Director, Universities De mem. The 
Britnh Council, 65 Dewtes Street, wii 


Last date for teseiot of 
tant 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
There ™ & VYaceney m that scetion of the 
Keaitrar's departmeat which deals with academic 
timetahics he work % responsible. interests 
= Fae eee a _ 


and perseverance 
dec mians., 


applications May 15 


cals for patience 
an ability to take quick 
tact and calmness im d@ifficuh snus 
tions, ead « logical and methodical turn of 
med These qualities are probably of greater 
weportence than actual experience of time- 
tabling of administrative work in a university, | 
though both of these would be regarded as 
added qualifiiatrons i 
for an assistant. | 


The wemediate vaecency & 
with &@ view (© taking charge of the section | 
within « few months The initial salary will | 
depend on the candidate's qualificetions and | 
experience and will Be at some point between | 
ip00 and £800 « year. In cxceptions! circum j 
stances & might be higher 

A ations with the Games of two persons | 


“o ¥ reference me should 
sent to the Secretary. The London Schoot ow 
and Poltticel Science. Moughton 


tconmomis 
Lenden. WC.2, oot later thee April 


| Grerman 
| language would he valuable) a 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURATI 
CONOMICS 


Applications ate § wyited§= from persons 
interested cither im the tenehing of Agricultural 
Heosomies or in Reseurch and. investigation 
work ia this sumject. for the following ports - 

(a) One appointment at the Lecturer or 

Asewtent Lecturer erede 


>» One eppumiment at the Assistant Leeturer | 


er 
Applicetions, together with the names of two 
persons ty whom reference may be made. should 
be sent mot ister than April t7, 1961, to the 
Reetirar, from whom forther particulars snd 
form: of application can be oltained. 
CONOMIST Graduate tequired for intel. 
gence unit with Londo Gusiness house 
alifications must ine 
iRnowledec 


etstracting economic and technical date ing 
to the chemical industry, prepar: 
ground materia) for techao-com eee 
and market sorveys. and in supervising 


sy sierms ox 1485 


THE DURHAM COLLEGES 


iN THE aves OF DURHAM 


Appl ations orn for ‘we _- of 
REStTARCH assist neh SENIOR KE 
Busines Research 


SUARCH ASSISTANT im the 
Unni he appointments, will be for one year 
wh the prowpect of renewal for « sccend year 
Setary m the recge £700 —- £1.000. Qualifica 
toss in peyehology. soctol of eeOnentics 
and a special imerest ia rial relations 
Students qualifying in 1961 may apply 
Applications (three captes), together with the 
names of referces, should be sent mot later 
Secretary 


then Apri 12. 1961. to the . M North 
Batley. Durham. from «hom further particulars 
may be obtained b 
DERBYSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 
COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT 
Applications are imvited for the post of 
Planoimg Asistant, to be primarily on 
fesearch in the Develooment Section of 
the at Yates. 
Selery Grade A.P.T. i) <e8tS — £960). 
required degree 
geography or cconemics, siatistios os 
a subject. and at least one years caperience in 
a olenning offce or in work at « 
anivereity. 


determined upon the basie of experience 
Apeoimiment subject © National Joim 
Counctt Condit af Service, Superannustion 
‘heme and cxammation 
raaaen mabeasie Ee aposeelen dune ee bean 
: from the County 
otter, Conn . Mathouk, to be ret 
ty Lh APRIL. 1961. together with one teeti- 
monies! and the names of two referers. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
MANAGEMENT 


SCHOFIELDS (LEEDS) LTD., 


an independently owned store of 1,200 
stall require a Deput General 
Manager the non- 
mercha 

which the supervision of the 

training and control of staff will be 
the most unportant function. 


Candidates, aged 1 wo 48 must be 
experienced in general management of 
department stores, hav a prefer- 
ence for the stall side of the work 


Some knowledge of the modern 
japagement 


to take cate 


techniques of Personnel M: 

an advantage but more important is 
the special need of high personal quali- 
thes including imtelligence, persuasive- 
ness. tact and firmness in the handling 
of people; sound organising ability to 
deal with the wide range of prob- 
lems aa eaaa 5 in —ae the long 


Salary according to age and one 
ene Contributory pension, 

Life Assurance. Prospects are adam 
bent Apply in strict confidence 
iving career history to the panes 
Yirector, Schoticlds (Leeds) Ltd.. The 
Headrow, LEEDS, | 





OME CIVIL SERVICE ADMINISTRA 
TIVE CLASS mw nate Posts as 
PRINCIPAL for men and women at least 
and under 4° on 1.461 tage limits extended to 
(a) “ under $2 for those with regular service 
a 1M~ Forces of Overseas Civil Service end- 
ina OG of after 1.8.99 and (th) “ ander 60°“ for 
temporary members of the Administrative Class 
aa below Princ.pal). Untversay degree casentiel 
cxerm for candidate: specifh under (a) 
o Selection by short written 
administrative teats and interview 
Inner London: &1.78! 2.483; 
may be ahove ainrmom Promotion prospects 
Write Ciwil Servece (Comemresion 
Gardens. London, WI 
queting ‘4a;0/ Closing 


ctampnation 


starting salary 


tar application 
date Aprit 20 


form, 
me! 


MARKET RESEARCH 


There i» on additional appointment 
in the Market Rescarch pepereneat a 
on caperienced mean. re ee 
catty tome responsibility  , 
penevsing. interpreting and reporting on 
wurveys, Age range 22 27 with « degree 
i Economics. with statistice as on 
cuenta! subject and wih at least one 
cars caperionce in Market rch 

ase write with detais to 
Officer, DOW 28 


Blectri al 
Led. Century House 
we. 


Shaftesbury Ave. 


HE ECONOMIST 


INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
ito 


wishes to make furt apport ments 


| to the staff of te Research Divisions. Appice 


|» 


tions ere invited from craduates aged aot more 
than 28 boiding «& first of sevond class honours 
d@eegree if ccOmoemics of related subjects Prefer 
ence will Ge given to applicants with industrial 
er commerce caperience | Knowledge of foreign 

advantage Salary 


leosueses & an 
cording tO quslifications = opus. 
atled opriicanees “ 


* Research.” Ryder Street. Loed London, “twit 
BRADFORD INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


RIMENT OF 
INDUST fiat ADMINISTRATION 
Applications are invited from semabiy 
fied persons for the following ports 
Senior Lecturer im Accounting and Commercial 
law 
Lecturer tm Accounting 
Pract 


yu 


and Sex retartal 

Techaical Aspects of 
gement 

Lecturer im Production. Management and 
Work & 


udy 
Seator Lecturer in fe enh special 
reference to Ca. tade, Busines: 
Aaeinaraien snd Lapeus 


Lecturer in eee —Principtes and 
Applied 


Lecturer in Cevernment. 
Lecturer t= History and Phikeophy of 
“ienee 


These vecancies sree from Ge development 
of 8 ges ot the Weer’ ‘a snes 


with fulltime courses 
Management Seu 


Senter Lecturer in 


courses lit i that 
should = have 
succesful 
pen in 

AY Sc ALES -— 


the research 


Salary scale | 


6 Rurtagten | 


and | 


; 
' 
i 
} 
} 


EEOC 


& w | 
| 





COMMITTEE ON HIGHER 


INVITATION TO GIVE 
EVIDENCE 
> nee. 6B pipes Education 
a  S ‘ 
irmanah p Repti & ready to 
recerve written and would iike to do 
s@ within the next three months. om 
mittec’s teram of reference art 
To review the ‘tern of fulltime hiuher 
education in Creat and in the igh of 
jomel ceeds and resources to advise Her 
jesty's Gowpament os yest srmeee P 
feng-term development should haved in 
particular. to advise. in the of these 
came Soca Saees Gneaee Oe say chases 
that patter. whether wees of 


me quickly of thelr intention P de so 


S. ROSS 
Secretary 
Committee on fan ner Education. 
c County 
pring oteen 
5.W.t. . 
och” LOMOND Private island Four 
modern four-berth caravans Sailing. water 
shi-ing. fishing. pony, coll Hewitt, iInhfad 
By Drymen. Surlingchive 
RITAIN’S best Holiday Faren, Country 
Geet Houses Caravans ete 1. Oo 
reviews Wlnetrated in the 1941 Ciuide —-Send 
a. id Farm Guide (FI), 14 High Street, 
Pawiey 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE 
OF SECRETARIES 
Emplovers virtmg the ae of Chartered 


Secretaswes to wevretaiial enccu- 
tive posts are invited t ate with the 


communte. 
Secretar sae the lastiime (Dept. B), 14 New 
p> ot _ BCs 
MUCH bo you wn whase tax? 


Whe gets the mone “"Boes make sense” 
Get the fects from March SHOPPER'S OUIDER 


(iQ. —.2 your to wise buying — Write 
Consamer Coungtt, chard Howse, Orchard- 
vreet. Londen, W 1. 


Speciniiete, }77 New Band Street, .* . Wt 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


ROYAL TEC “HNICAT. COLLEGE, 
SALFORD 
DEPARTMENT OF LIBERAL STUDIFS 
% Posteredeate Course of one end a tall dayy’ 
duration. 


“TRADE WITH THE SOVIET UNION.” 


Coummeneing Pridey, April 28. t96}. 
Apri 


“3 om 
imhag Saturday. 


9, 1961, a i p=. 


This te © tepest of the course previously 
piven ot the College 


amie is atvemption enrolment om 
Techoscal Cohere, Tesoed 5, Laan 


GECRETARIAL TRAINING. ee 
staduates 





WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
“EXPERT POSTAL TUITION” 


for 8 te 
ancy ine. 


> Lew, 
Sse a eee 
Write ae free roages aed me, Sivice. 
interested, to the eet - 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 


ST. ALBANS 
oataua en Street. 





: 
. 


ne ae ella nna tl tet i 


Sods Saneiieeieahande-tacdeteaatianhomaeeate 


Oe en 


#6 


HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 
117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 


Telephone avenve 1030 Telex LONDON 28 


BANKERS 


21 


If it’s about Japan! 


oe = 
4 
SSSSERSRESEESRESEESESERSSESSAREeeee assesses 


T Ps 
ARGLUGEE: 


SANWA BANK 
HEAD OFFICE : OSAKA 


JAPAN 
OVERSEAS 


187 BRANCHES 
LONDON, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO, TAIPE 
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ESSENTIAL COVER AT 
MINIMUM COST 
is provided by the 
“ROYAL’S” 
FAMILY INCOME POLICY 


This policy secures a regular and assured 
income for the family in the event of 
the father’s death. 


Example: For a man aged 30 next birth- 
day a premium of only £4 per quarter— 
payable for a maximum of 16 years— 
secures a Family Income Policy assuring 
£500, per annum for the balance of a 
term of 20 years. 


We would welcome the opportunity of 
discussing this important cover with 
you. 


Head Offces 
1 North John Street 


LIVERPOOL 2 


‘ 
YAL P 24/28 Lombard Sereet 
0 LONDON E.C.}3 
INSURANCE 
Oa N By 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


PROPERTY BUILDING AND GENERAL FINANCE CO. LTD 


MEMBER OF THE FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 


This company has accepted deposits for 
84 years. Its stability is reflected by the 
fact that it has made a profit in every 
year without fail. You may be sure a 
Deposit Account with our Banking De- 
partment offers security 


CURRENT INTEREST RATES 


Voney at one month’s call 54°. per annum 
Money at three months’ call 6% per annum 
Money at six months’ call 64°., per annum 


ASSETS EXCEED 
£1,800,000 


ee ee ee 


Please send brochure ‘80 years’ secure savings...” 
and balance sheet 


NAME 


i ADDRESS _ 


i LINCOLNSHIRE PROPERTY BUILDING AND GENERAL FINANCE CO. LTD 
12 Monks Road, Lincoin Phone: Lincotn 255734 


1. on me os ow ee es 0s ee a 
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First in vi | LA N 
Industrial Finance 
Serpe tile he | 

Management of TRAD F FA : R 


Foreign Capital 
12-27 April 1961 


According to the opinion of the experts, the 

: — world’s greatest international sample market 

Bete Industrial FI ahs 14,000 exhibitors - Over a million samples - 54 
of J apan Ais é participating Countries - Buyers from five 


continents. 


Information : 
Dr. Vittorio Schiazzano, 31 Old Burlington Street 


5 Green Street, Mayfair - Phone REGent 2411 
LONDON W.1 


ESTABLISHED IN 1902 


A BEST-INFORMED BANK IS COMPLETELY INFORMED 


Depend on our efficient global banking service to profitable advantage. 


189 offices throughout Japan ® THE FUJI BANK. LTD. TOKYO JAPAN 


WBOVERSEAS OFFICES: (JLONDON : SALISBURY HOUSE, FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON E.C. 2 CINEW YORK: 42 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. [JCALCUTTA: MOOKERJEE HOUSE, 17, BRABOURNE ROAD, CALCUTTA?1 


Registered as « Newspaper Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept Ontews. Printed in tgpiens by st Clements Press, bid. Londo. £.C.4. Published by The Econcesiet 
Newspaper Lid.. at 22 Rydq Street, London, $.W.i. Telephone: Whitehall i511. Postage on this ewe: UK 4¢.; Overseas 4)d. 
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The Bishopsgete Shipping Co. Lid. M.V. Bishopagote (18.220 tons DW.) 5 y 


C-SENTRY 
ANODES 


i 
: 
; 
! 
; 
i: 


Ath, oe 


@ Easy fitting - using cast-in steel insert @ Improved electrical contact 


@ Special paint system unnecessary @ Supplied ready for fitting 
© Improved performance over other @ Comprehensive size range available 


“zincs” @ Advice on protection schemes supplied 


C-SENTRY ZING ALLOY ANODES 


a pao 


(furens 1 QwerziNG ) CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED LONDON W.1 
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